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THE ADVANTAGES OF COMPULSORY SERVICI 
FOR HOME DEFENCE, TOGETHER WITII 
A CONSIDERATION OF SOME OF THE 
OBJECTIONS WHICH MAY BE URGED 
AGAINST. IT. 


By Mr. GEORGE SHEE. 


Friday, 14th February, 1902. 
Major the Right Hon. Lord Newron, Lancashire Hussars 
(Imperial Yeomanry), in the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN :—-Mr. Shee, who is about to deliver the lecture to you this 
afternoon, is a gentleman with whose name most 6f you are probably acquainted in 
connection with that most admirable work entitled “ The Briton’s First Duty,” which is 
now being circulated by private subscription. I trust that Mr. Shee will pardon me if 
I take the opportunity of pointing out that his presence upon this platform this 
afternoon, and my presence, form a most useful commentary upon the way in which we 
manage our military affairs. Mr. Shee, if T may say se without disrespect to him, 
is nothing but an ordinary civilian without any military training. I, personally, 
who have the honour of presiding over this distinguished assembly, am also a civilian 
almost absolutely destitute of any military knowledge, although, under the remarkable 
system which prevails, [ enjoy a comparatively exalted rank in one of the branches of 
the Auxiliary forces, and presumably, in certain cases of emergency, would be entrusted 
with the lives of a considerable number of men. Now, the excuse for this apparent 
anomaly is to be found in the obvious fact that any person of ordinary intelligence 
can form an opinion as to the advisability or non-ad vis ability of compulsion, more 
especially if he is likely to be liable to it himself. And I hope I may say on behalf of 
all reasonable persons who are in favour of what is called compulsion, that what we 
mean by compulsion is not conscription in the Continental sense. Reasonable persons 
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--amongst whom I hope I may ‘be allowed to include myself—do not advocate the 

turning of this country into an immense camp, or covering it with barracks. They do 

not propose to imitate the system which prevails upon the Continent, neither do they 

contemplate that the youth of this country should pass the best years of his life, say, 

in the Far East or in Central Africa, as appears to be imagined by Lord Salisbury and 

other eminent statesmen. What they do propose is, that the able-bodied youth of this 

country should go through a short course of compulsory Militia training, both ins 

military and in a naval sense, founded more or less roughly upon the system which 

prevails, say, in Switzerland. The persons who advocate this view, vightly or wrongly, 

believe that if this course was ever adopted it would have several most important 

effects. In the first place, that it will render an invasion of this country—a_ point 

upon which no military experts appear to be decided—an impossibility : that, in the 

second place, it would afford an immense reserve whieh could be used, if necessary, to 
supplement the Regular Army, and which would free the Regular Army and the Navy 

for their proper task, viz., that of attacking the enemy; and, in the third place, they 

believe that it would have immense beneficial results, both from the physical and 
moral aspects, .pon the inbkabitants of these islands. These points no deubt will be 
dealt with by more competent persons in the course of the proceedings. If these views 
have made any progress, and if they are now entering into the region of practical 
polities, instead of being regarded as the views of lunatics, surely it is easily explained 
by what has taken place within the last two years. The public memory is proverbially 
short, but [ venture to remind you, ignorant civilian though [ may be, of facts which 
wre patent to everybody. TI should like to remind you of the fact that two years ago 
Lord Lansdowne, speaking in his place in the House of Lords as the Minister for War, 

had to admit that there were over 92,000 men in the British Army who were unfit for 
active services, [ should like to remind you that it was found necessary, in order to 
vive the country some vague sense of security, to persuade time-expired men to return to 
service by offering them extravagant bounties. I should also like to remind yon that 
it was found necessary, and is found necessary still. to offer a sum of no less than ds. 
per head per day to men who will go out and fight for us in South Africa ; and, lastly. 
[ would remind you that it has been found necessary only recently, if I am not 
mistaken, to reduce the standard of the Regular Army to the height of 5 feet, that is 
about the size of a well-grown girl of 15 or 16. Now, in addition to these 

facts. which cannot be contradicted, | must also remind you of warnings which from 
time to time are addressed to us by persons who are ina better position than anybody else, 
viz., the present and the past Prime Ministers of this country. They have pointed out what 
is perfectly clear and obvious to everybody that we have no friends, unless we except 
our newly-found friend in the Far East: that, on the other band, we have numerous 
enemies, and that it is quite possible—I am not quoting my own words, but Lam quoting 
the words of these distinguished statesmen—that some day we may find a coalition 
formed against us, and that, in short, our position is as critical as it can be. In face of 
these warnings, I should like to ask whether any thoughtful person does not feel some 
doubt in his own mind as to whether what I may eal! the hand-to-mouth expedients by 
which we have hitherto protected the British Empire are still sufficient for their purpose ; 
and whether, for instance, in the case of a European war, which is foreshadowed by these 
statesmen, we could rely for our safety upon working up the raw material into fighting 
forces as we have been able to do in the case of the present war. I have no wish to 


detain you, but I want to point one thing, and that is this: that the question we ought 


to put to ourselves, or rather which the Government ought to put to the people of this 


country—which it never does—is not. Do you want your Army or your military system 
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to be reformed ? because, of course, everyone answers that question in the affirmative ; 
but that what ought to be asked of the people of this country is, Are you prepared to 
Probably, in 






make the necessary sacrifice in order to maintain the national security ? 





the opinion of some of the distinguished persons whom I see present before me, 
complete national security is only to be obtained by imitating the example of civilised | 





and semi-civilised Powers, and of establishing the principle that the State has the 





clear right to call upon the able-bodied young men of this country to perform some 
I have only one word to add, and that is this : All those 






form of compulsory duty. 
who have had any experience of Parliament will agree with me when I say that there 






is not the smallest prospect of any principle of this kind being put forward by people 
It is not a principle which would be accepted 






in office or by people who expect office. 
by the nation if it were put forward solely by the Navy or by the Army, because these 
If it ever is to come to anything, this 
| would further point 





would be looked upon as interested parties. 





demand will have to be put forward by independent persons. 
out. in conclusion, that it is the duty of all those who believe in this principle, by 






whatever means they advocate it, to join together, to unite their forces, and to do their 
their countrymen upon this most vitally important 






best to educate the rest of 
I will now ask Mr. Shee to read his paper. 







question. 





LECTURE. 










WHEN I say that I am deeply sensible of the honour of being 


asked to address you to-day, I use the words in no merely conventional 





sense; for it is, indeed, a high honour for a civilian to be allowed to 





speak on a quasi-military subject before an assembly which includes 






much of the brains and the ripe experience of both branches of His 
Still more do I appreciate that honour when I reflect 





Majesty’s Service. 
that I am going to deal, not merely with some academic question, such 
as the best system of mobilisation or the relative importance of speed 
and armour-thickness in vessels, but with a subject momentous and 






significant in every way. 





For it is one which affects personally every man and woman, nay, 





every boy and girl, in this country and throughout the Empire ; it is one 






which already looms large on the horizon, with all the import of living 





actuality, and is fraught with mighty consequences for the Empire and the 





race. Yet, perhaps, these very considerations in some measure justify 


the invitation which your Councit has given to a civilian in this instance. 






For it cannot be too clearly understood, or too strongly emphasised, that 






this question of compulsory service for home defence is, in reality, not a 
It is for the 





military or naval one at all, but essentially a civilian one. 
men and women of England, it is for the ordinary citizen to decide 






whether the manhood of this country shall at last rise to the manifest 





duty of personal service to King and country for home defence, or 






whether we shall continue, as a nation, ignobly to shift our burthens on 





to other men’s shoulders, be they the poorest of the poor who enlist in 
2N2 
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the Regular Army, or the couple of hundred thousand out of a possible 
three or four millions who, very generously—seeing that others do nofhing 
—give a considerable amount of their time in the attempt to make them- 
selves efficient soldiers. 

There is, too, another reason why it is, perhaps, better that a 
civilian should urge this duty of home defence. An officer of either 
Service who should insist on this duty is liable to be met by Sganarelle’s 
remark to the jeweller: Vous éles orféevre, M. Josse ! “Oh, yes,” the 
public is apt to say; ‘‘it’s all very well for you officers to talk ; of course 


you want to fill up your scanty battalions with healthy men instead of 


weedy boys, and your ships with as many trained sailors, engineers, and 
artificers as you think the Service requires. You only care about the 
efficiency of the Service, and can’t view these things with the open mind 
of the liberty-!oving Briton, warped as your minds are by a long course 
of discipline. No, no, gentlemen, you have an axe to grind; you are 
out of court.” 

Of course such an attitude is very absurd; but it is undoubtedly the 
attitude adopted by many people towards any officer who speaks out 
plainly what he knows to be for the good, nay, for the safety, of his 
country. 

Since, however, it has fallen to my lot to deal with this great subject 
before a body of naval and military experts, I shall, as far as possible, 
confine myself to those aspects of the question on which ‘the ordinary 
civilian, the ‘“‘ man in the street,’’ may be allowed to express an opinion, 
and on which, in truth, he will ultimately be called upon to pronounce 
judgment. This course seems the wisest from my point of view, having 
in mind the limit of time allowed for this lecture; being, too, not 
unmindful of Horace’s warning, Ne sutor ultra crepidam. It will, I 
think, also prove pleasanter to my audience. For a discussion of the 
necessity for compulsory service would lead me into an historical survey of 
our recruiting system, and would entail a mass of figures and statistics, 
which, I am sure, you will be grateful to me for omitting. Nor does it, 
in any case, seem very necessary to insist on this point seeing that we 
have been for months past at our wits’ end for trained men. So that one 
can imagine Mr. Brodrick echoing the famous protest which Schiller attri- 
butes to Charles VII. of France when his councillors called upon him, as 
the country does on the Secretary for War, for “‘more men”: Kann ich 
Armeen aus der Erde stampfen ?—‘‘ Will armies spring up if I stamp my 
foot ?”" I shall, then, take it for granted that the necess¢ty for compulsory 
service for home defence has been established : and, asking leave to refer 
the enquirer to the full treatment of the subject in my book ‘ The 
sriton’s First Duty,” I will pass on to a consideration of the advantages 


accruing from that system. 
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In doing so I must, however, make it clear to you what I mean by 
compulsory service, and, still more, what I do not mean. And, perhaps, 
the simplest way of expressing what I mean is to give you a very short 
sketch of what I should consider a comprehensive and efficient scheme 
for Imperial Defence. 

I consider that three things are required to assure the safety of the 
British Empire. ‘These are :— 

if1. A strong Navy, a/ /eas/ equal in strength to the combined forces 
of any two Powers—equal not merely in numbers, but having regard to 
the thousand duties which the vast extent of our Empire and our sea- 
borne commerce and food supply lay upon our fleets. 

2. A highly-trained, long-service Army for garrison and ‘‘ police ”’ 
duties in India and in those parts of the Empire where a large native 
population requires the presence of a permanent garrison as a measure of 
precaution, and for such ports and coaling stations as cannot well be 
garrisoned by men drawn from the resident population. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this professional Army must be 
recruited on voluntary lines. Nobody, so far as I know, fas ever suggested 
that our permanent forces abroad—those which we are obliged to 
maintain for garrison and police purposes—that these should be conscript 
forces. ‘The idea is inconceivable, for if foreign possessions could only 
be held by submitting to such an intolerable burthen, the nation would 
doubtless prefer to relinquish them. As Sir George Sydenham Clarke, 
that great authority on Imperial Defence, has said: ‘‘Our normal 
foreign garrisons . . . . mustbe . . . . voluntarily recruited. 
This is not a condition peculiar to Great Britain” (as, by the 
way, many people appear to think), ‘‘since no Power employs 
conscript troops in distant and tropical stations.” I have else- 
where pointed out the means by which we could secure an adequate 
supply of suitable men for the Imperial Army, and I will not detain you with 
a discussion of these matters of detail here. Suffice it to say that by 
recognising the duty of every citizen to give his services freely for home 
defence with a merely nominal remuneration, as the men of every other 
European nation do,we can afford to make the conditions of voluntary service 
abroad favourable enough to obtain all the men we want, of the best 
quality possible—since we should have the whole Empire as our recruiting 
ground—and on terms which would really repay them for engaging in 
what we may call one of the ‘“ dangerous trades.” 

3. The third requirement for the safety of the Empire—and it is one 
on which the other two must ultimately be based if they are to be truly 
efficient—is an immense Reserve of trained men, what I should call a Pan- 
Britannic Militia, consisting of all able-bodied white men throughout the 


Empire. 
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These three things are required to make the Empire secure, and it 
seems to me obvious that the first two can have no complete stability 
unless they are intimately connected with the third. 

In fact, I should express the relationship of the Navy, the professional 
Imperial Army and the National Militia in a comprehensive scheme of 
Imperial defence in a metaphor: The Navy represents the arms of 
England, swift and strong and with a world-wide reach; ac the ends of 
these arms there must be heavy, sledge-hammer fists, ready to strike at any 
moment—the professional long-service Army; but both arms and fists 
must be fed by a strong, healthy body—the manhood of the nation and 
the Empire; otherwise they may eventually become weak and atrophied, 
when a serious strain is put upon them. 

Remember that this Militia which I propose would be essentially a 
home defence force in whatever part of the Empire it happened to be 
raised. The Canadian Militia for Canadian defence, the Australian 
Militia for Australia, and so on. This Militia would never be called upon 
for garrison duty away from home, but it would form a trained Reserve 
of men who, in tase of zwar, would be called upon according to the 
cadre of Reserve in which they were at the time, to fill up the 


casualties in the ranks of the foreign-service Army, and to reinforce the 


latter ev masse in a national war. 
How would such a Militia be composed ‘supposing that the 


Colonies of their own choice follow the lead of the mother country in 
the matter) ? 

1. Every able-bodied white man throughout the Empire would 
undergo one year’s military service in the Active Militia at any time he 
liked between the ages of 18 and 23, the maritime population serving their 
year in the naval branch of the Active Militia. 

2. He would then pass into the Militia Reserve, which would con- 
sist of three parts, corresponding to the German Reserve ,Landwehr, and 
Landsturm, respectively. ‘The First Reserve would include men between 
18 and 25; the Second, men between 25 and 30; and the Third (which 
would never be called upon for foreign service of any kind), would include 
men up to 40. Men inthe First Reserve would undergo two trainings of 
four weeks each in the course of their period; men in the Second Reserve 
two trainings of a fortnight cach. The Third Reserve might be 
called out for two trainings of a week each; but as this Reserve would 
only be called upon to serve in case of invasion, it would probably not be 
necessary to insist on this. 

3. Every man who passed an examination, which gave proof of a 
sound general education (the standard should not be lower than that of 
London matriculation) would be relieved of six months of his service in 
the Active Militia, but not of any of the subsequent training in the Reserves. 
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4. Exemptions would be granted to the physically unfit, who would 
as in Switzerland) pay a tax in some measure proportionate to their 
means instead ; and to all those classes who obtain exemption in the 
French and German Armies, sole supporters of a poor family, ete. 

Such is, in outline, the scheme of universal military service which I 
would propose. It amounts practically to this—that every able-bodied white 
subject of the King would give one year of his early manhood to his country. 
He would thus acquire the military training necessary to fit him to defend 
the glorious Empire to which it is his privilege to belong. It does not 


seem an extravagant price to pay for such advantages as British citizen- 


ship confers. .In any case, I have shown elsewhere, that some such 


sacrifice is necessary. Let us now consider the advantages which universal 
military service would bestow. 

I. It would give us security from invasion; and, what is almost as 
important, from a/lempled invasion. 

lor, first: it would give us a peace-footing of about 250,000 trained 
men, with a war-footing of over 2,000,000. The peace-footing of 250,000 
would be exclusive of the men in the professional Army and the Navy. 

Second: about 40,000 of the numbers I have given as the peace- 
footing would be men of the maritime population who had been through 
their year of service in the Active Naval Militia. These men would 
gracuuly form that ample trained Naval Reserve of which we are so 
greatly in need, and which under present conditions and with over 40,000 
foreigners in British ships, is becoming every day more difficult to obtain. 
Witness the bait recently offered to men to join the Reserve by the great 
reduction in the period of sea-training, obviously at the cost of efficiency. 
At present we have barely 25,090 men in the Naval Reserve, hardly 
enough to bring up our peace complements to war-strength, let alone fill 
up the casualties in a naval war. On the other hand, all the other naval 
Powers have an unlimited naval reserve in their ¢asertplion maritime. 
Universal military service would in a few years give us a trained Naval 
Reserve of over 100,000 men. 

Third: compulsory service would indirectly secure us from invasion, 
by giving a perfectly free hand to the Navy. Under present conditions, 
the Government would be afraid of sending the Channel Fleet far from 
home waters, lest our evident defencelessness should produce panic. 
But if Kngland were to become “a nation in arms” (a /raémed nat on, be 
it understood), on the declaration of war, the Navy would be free to carry 
out its true and traditional work—to find and crush the enemy’s fleets in 
his own waters or wherever they might be found. 

II. The simple fact that the British Empire would be strong to 
resist attack, would be the surest guarantee of peace in nearly every part 
of the globe. At the present moment, the very wealth and extent of our 


\ 
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Empire and commerce, ///-defended as they are, are a perpetual incentive 
to attack on the part of those nations which are aiming at a larger share 
of the world’s trade and to whom the downfall of Great Britain would 
mean a large increase in wealth and prosperity. 

Now, we recognise a great difference in criminality between a house- 
breaker who forces a lock or smashes a window, and a thief who takes 
the opportunity offered by an open door to snatch some of the treasures 
which may be exposed to view; and we blame the careless householder 
in the latter case almost as much as the thief. Well, I believe it may be 
said, without appearing paradoxical, that the defencelessiess of our 
Empire is a standing menace to the peace of the world. For, as long 
as the world lasts, the true maxim will be Sv vs pacem, para bellum. ‘Two 
instances aptly illustrate this fact. No student of history will deny that 
the peace of Europe for the last thirty years has been mainly due to 
Germany’s perfect and Anown preparedness for war, which has prevented 
France from plunging into another war in the hope of recovering at 
once her provinces and her prestige. 

On the other hand, does anyone imagine for a moment, that the 
South African Republics would have thrown down the gauntlet to the 
British Empire if, like themselves, we had had compulsory service 7 But 
with an overweening contempt for the forces we could put into the 
field at once, they were convinced that by striking quickly and strongly 


they could drive us into the s-a, and “ with God’s help, take all that is 


English in South Africa,” as one of them boastfully declared. Think, 
too, of the immense saving in lives and treasure, if, in spite of our obvious 
strength, they had elected to go to war. We could have sent 100,000 
trained men in the early part of the war with greater ease and at far less 
expense than we sent 10,000. Thus, should we have been saved those 
months of gloom, in December and January, 1899 and 1900, and the 
war would probably have been over in six months. Above all we 
should have felt secure that, come what might in South Africa, any 
nation which should tecl inclined to take advantage of our troubles would 
have had to face, besides the British Navy, ‘4a nation in arms.” No one 
can pretend that the country felt any such security during several anxious 
months of 1900 and 1901. 

III. If every Briton in our great Empire were to go through the 
same military tining under the flag that is typical of union, taking 
the same oath to the Sovereign, an indissoluble tie would be formed, 
uniting the whole of our race in the strongest of bonds, that of a 
brotherhood in arms. Thus the great question of Imperial Federation 
would find its simplest and most natural solution. For history has shown 
again and again that nothing is more powerful in strengthening the spirit 
of national unity, and in obliterating petty local jealousies, than common 
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s‘rvice under one flag. It was the Army which transformed Italy 
from a group of jealous and quarrelsome States into a united nation. 
It was the Army that wiped out the distrust and mutual jeulousies 
of the various German principalities and created united Germany. 
It is the Army that holds together the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
to-day. And the one great good which has come out of the evil of this 
war is that it has done more to unite all the Colonies to the mother 
country in one British Commonwealth, than a hundred Acts of Feder- 


ation, even though passed by a representative Imperial Parliament. Nay, 
I look forward to the time when the splendid men who have fought so 
bravely against us in South Africa, will be trained side by side with their 
late opponents in the ranks of the South African Militia. I believe that 
the modern Chatham—would that one might arise !—who would initiate 
that measure would do more to heal the scar of recent war, more to bring 


about mutual goodwill and respect between men who for good or ill 
have to live side by side, than any measure of conciliation that could be 
devised. 

IV. The next advantage I would put before you is this, that 
universal military service would give us a true patriotism, a patriotism 
distinguished from the spurious patriotism of the music-halls on the one 
hand, and the indifferentism and Little Englandism which is all too 
common on the other. Let every young Briton go through a year’s training 
in the National Militia, and he will learn what a noble birthright he is 
heir to as a citizen of the greatest Empire the world has ever seen. He 
will learn to respect himself and others. He will scorn to use the Union 
Jack as a gay rag only to be frantically waved in people’s faces on such 
occasions as Mateking Day, and he will, while feeling the honourable 
necessity of defending his country against attack, look upon war as a 
grave and terrible eventuality, not to be entered upon lightly or in the 
spirit of sport, but with the serious earnestness which becomes the manly 
citizen of a great nation. ‘There is, indeed, in my opinion, nothing more 
calculated to kill Jingoism and a boastful spirit of aggressiveness than 
the consciousness of strength coupled with the feeling of personal 
responsibility. 

V. Universal military service is fair and just, and on that ground 
alone it should appeal to Englishmen. We are, as a nation, perhaps 
more governed by words, instead of thoughts and facts, than any other. 
Hence the magic influence of the word “ voluntary,” with which we have 
bawled down the arguments of those who would have us examine the 
truth of our position, and see whether it is as dignified and honourable 
as we keep on teliing one another it is. Even now we occasionally hear 
on the platform a denunciation of compulsory service as being ‘“‘ incom- 
patible with the highly-developed conscience of the English people,” 
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which high-sounding phrase is apt to be followed by a pitying reference 


to the poor Continental people who languish under the tyranny of personal 


service to their country. Such canting language, I say, is still sometimes 
to be heard ; but I note that the applause with which it is greeted begins 
to have a very thin and perfunctory sound. And no wonder! For what 


is such a statement but an insult to the patriotism of the British people, 


masquerading asa compliment? The “voluntary system” is, as I have 
said above, necessary for our foreign-service professional Army. But 
what, after all, does the phrase mean? It means that those who can 
afford to do so, pay others to do their fighting for them, that fighting 
being recognised as a necessary condition of national security. Well, 
this is a very convenient arrangement, and, as regards our foreign 
garrisons, a necessary one. But [ fail to see anything in it to make a 
subject of boasting. We might as well boast that we have a voluntary 
police force. When, however, it comes to shirking the obvious duty of 
home defence, a duty imposed by the fundamental laws of society, and 
to neglect which is to jeopardise the safety of the community itself, I 
think that the less said about the gloriousness of the ‘‘ voluntary system ” 
and the less pity bestowed upon those nations which take a different view 
of a citizen’s duties, the better for us. 

Time will not allow me to deal with some other aspects of the 
‘voluntary system” which are even less calculated to make us proud of 
it. I refer to the motives which induce many thousands to enlist, 
amongst which, as every recruiting officer knows only too well, the chief 
are poverty, hunger, and utter failure in civil life. It is often only when 
the choice lies between the workhouse and the Army that the ‘ voluntary ”’ 
recruit chooses the latter, and even then his decision is by no means to 
be taken for granted ; witness the numbers of able-bodied paupets in our 
workhouses—125,000 in January, 1899, of whom we may take it that 
25,000 were strong young men, well fitted to earn an honourable liveli- 
hood in His Majesty’s service. I will not here refer to the many 
abuses which have flourished under the cover of the ‘ voluntary” 
system, such as the impressment of paupers, debtors, and criminals, and 
the odious operations of the press-gang. Suffice it to say that the 
question has only to be considered with an open mind for a moment for 
it to be obvious that it is the first and most sacre! duty of every citizen 
to defend his country, and that to shift that duty on to other shoulders 
may be convenient, but can never really be otherwise than unfair and 
unworthy of the citizens of a great Empire. 

VI. Service side by side in the ranks of the National Militia 
would bring together all classes of the community to their great 
mutual advantage. Plough-boy, factory-hand; and duke’s son would 
stand shoulder to shoulder, as they learned their common task under the 
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authority of a non-commissioned officer taken from the people. And 
each would learn something trom the other; the gentleman proving 
himself such by his exemplary attendance to duty and by acting up to the 
grand old motto nodlesse oblige, while the man from the humbler ranks of life 
would honour and respect him not simply because he was richer than him- 
self, but because he shared with him in a common duty and a common 
patriotism. The sons of the well-to-do would learn a valuable lesson, too, 
in appreciating the conditions under which millions of their fellowmen 
“live and move and have their being.” Such knowledge would, in 
generous hearts—and, fortunately, most of the young are generous—lead 
to a resolve to do what was in their power to alleviate some of the misery 
apparently inseparable from modern civilisation, while it would surely 
prevent some of the indulgence in idleness and extravagant luxury 
which too often make the rich man an object of hatred and contempt to 
the poorer classes. Certain it is that in no European country is there so 
much misery among the very poor, such a chasm between the classes 
and the masses as in I-ngland; and it is a curious thing that in proportion 
as compulsory service is more completely universal in its incidence, there 
seems to be the least pauperism, England standing at the head of the 
list, while Switzerland has no paupers. 

VII. I need not spend much time in showing that universal military 
service would immensely improve the physique of the nation. 

No observant traveller can have failed to be struck nowadays with 
the difference between the average type of man one meets in the streets 
abroad and in England. On the Continent, we find, asa rule, sturdy, 
straight-backed men and women, holding themselves well and walking 
with the case and freedom which comes of bones and muscles early 
trained to do their work well. In English streets, on the other hand, if 
we look well, we shall see that the majority of those who pass us slouch 
along, holding themselves badly and with a.general want of tone in 
their whole demeanour. And yet we are supposed to be the nation that 
is so passionately devoted to manly games and sports. Whence, then, 
this extraordinary result? The answer is very simple, though it has 
long been shirked. The fact is, that while a small percentage of boys, 
chiefly among the sons of the well-to-do classes, devote an altogether 
absurd and disproportionate amount of time an! energy to mere play, 
thereby wasting much of the precious time in which they should be 
fitting themselves for the battle of life, the vast majority of our male 


population, the m//ion, never get any physical training at all. A 
small proportion of them, it is true, hire themselves out for money and 
spend the best part of their manhood (surely intended for a nobler 
purpose) in kicking a football about or hunting a cricket ball round the 
globe. And the others? They crowd in their thousands to see other 
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men “play the game,” while the only “sport” they indulge in themselves 
is to bet on the result or on a horse they have never seen. This was 
exactly what the Romans did in their degenerate days, when they had 
ceased to fight themselves, and did their fighting, whether in the field or 
in the arena, by proxy, their whole object in life being summed up in the 
cry Panem 2 circenses. 

There can be no doubt whatever that a proper system of military 
training, which should as far as possible be carried out, under canvas 
at the important age when the boy is turning into a man, accompanied 
and preceded, as it is in Switzerland, Germany, and Austria, by com- 
pulsory scientific gymnastic training for both sexes, would soon improve 
our town-bred and rapidly deteriorating population. This is not 
simply a question of opinion founded on the laws of probability. It 
is the experience of statisticians founded on anthropometrical 
measurements that the physique of the French aad German peoples has 
immensely improved under the system of universal military service. 
Indeed, in the case of France, men who knew that country before 1870 
have assured’ me that they have noticed the remarkable improvement 
throughout the people, while it is said that the Germans have added two 
inches to the average stature in the ninety years which have elapsed since 
Scharnhorst and Stein rendered the inestimable service to their country 
of giving them at once compulsory training for mind and body. 


I need hardly say that I would most strongly advocate com- 


pulsory physical drill and gymnastics (not ov/y the latter) for’ boys and 


girls in a// schools, public and private, primary and secondary. For it is 
the obvious duty of the State to see that its citizens grow up with sound 
bodies as well as with sane minds. 

VIII. Ifthe physical advantages of compulsory military training are 
more obvious, its moral advantages to a nation are none the less real and 
almost as important. For what docs military training imply 7 It means 
discipline, obedience to authority, manliness, and, above all, devotion to 
duty, without which no self-respecting man can hope to fight the battle of 
life. The citizen soldicr learns during his period of service the lesson of 
prompt obedience, the importance of thoroughness in the performance of 
the smallest details, the nobility of work done, as Ruskin says, “ inanorderly, 
soldierly, well-guided, wholesome way.” He gets imbued, too, with that 
feeling of personal responsibility, and with that spirit of self-sacrifice for 
great causes, for the good of the community, without which social life is 
little more than a name; he realises, finally, that he, mere unit though 
he be, has a real share in his country’s fate, and this gives him a feeling 
of solidarity and comradeship with those who are performing the same task 
with him. Ina word, he leaves the ranks not Only a better man, morally 
and physically, but also a better citizen. Amongst a nation of men trained 
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as they should be to national defence, it would be impessible for the 
result of a cricket match or a horse-race to arouse more interest than 
the result of a battle with their country’s foes. 

IX. Nor can it be denied that there is urgent need of some tonic 
which shall call the nation, and especially its youths, to a sense of duty. 
The miserable stuff in the shape of literature (saving the mark !) which is 
greedily swallowed by boys and girls as soon as they can read, the increase 
of the means of communication and of all kinds of unhealthy excitements, 
together with the false sentimentality which resents the proper infliction 
of just punishment, all these things have tended to emancipate boys and 
girls from parental control long before they have acquired the slightest 
sense of duty or responsibility. Hence the frequent manifestations 
of Hooliganism in all its forms, ranging from a want of respect and 
deference to the old and to the gentler sex among the youth of the better 
classes, to the brutal assaults on defenceless passengers by the young 
roughs of our slums. By giving these young men a good physical and 
moral training, and letting them feel that they, too, could be of use to 
their country, we should turn them into men, and, incidentally, save 
hundreds of thousands of pounds annually, which are now spent in 
supporting the prisons, workhouses, and lunatic asylums to which these 
unfortunate creatures sooner or later gravitate. 

X. Hducation.—Compulsory military service, at any rate on the lines 


I propose, would have a powerful effect in raising the educational 


standard throughout the country. It would do this in three ways :— 

1. By the adoption of a system which wouid grant a reduction of 
the year of active service only to those who passed an 
examination which should be a test of sound general 
education, we should at one stroke raise the standard of 
secondary education; for it would be impossible for boys to 
leave public schools, as hundreds of them do now, knowing 
next to nothing of anything, ignorant of the history and 
literature of their country, totally unable to speak or write a 
modern language, with next to no knowledge of mathematics, 
and, most disgraceful of all, quite incapable of expressing 
themselves in a connected and reasonable way in a decent 
English essay. We are accustomed to put down the 
superior education of the Germans entirely to their better 
methods of teaching. This is a mistake, though of course 
it accounts for a great deal. But the high general level of 
education in that country is due to the fact that every well- 
to-do youth aims at passing his Einjahriges Examen, or at 
passing out of the Unter-Sekunda at the Gymnasium. For 
to fail to do so is not only regarded as almost disgraceful, but 
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entails the necessity of undergoing two years’ service instead 
of one—a much greater sacrifice in the case of such a 
youth than for a peasant or an artisan. 

we adopted a similar plan to that which prevails in Switzer- 
land, no man would be allowed to do his term of service 
ull he cuuld read and write properly. There a youth is 
sent back to school until he has conquered the elements of 
education, and as we can imagine, no youth of twenty cares 
to be sent back to his ABC with children of ten. This 
plan, therefore, acts as an excellent antidote to illiteracy, 
which is alm st unknown in that country. 

A sound military training is in itself an education in method, 
regularily of life, and general application of means to ends. 
All competent observers are agreed that one of the chief 
factors in the extraordinary commercial and_ industrial 
success of Germany is the magnificent training in methodic 
work given to every man that passes through the ranks of 
the National Army. And German manufacturers have 


repeatediy assured me that an employé who has done his 


service 1s worth twice as much as the one who has not vet 
e \ 


served or becn exempt for some reason. It must be 
remembered, tov, that the German soldier’s education is 
continu.d and most carefully watched over during his 
sojourn in the ranks. He is especially encouraged by his 
officers and instructors to study the history and literature of 
his country, together with the simple facts of natural history 
and science. His service is, in fact, made as far as possible 
a school of life, and the requirements of a modern Army 
are so multifarious and have such manifold ramifications 
that most mer are put to that work which they have chosen 
as their means of livelihood. Thus, tailors, shoemakers, 
mechanics, railway-workers, engineers, fitters, butchers, and 
bakers, fall naturally into their proper places as soon as they 
have learnt the elements of their military work, and many of 
them spend the whole of their two years’ service in practising 
their own trade under an orderly system of organisation. 
These considerations will show that the adoption of compulsory 
service would give a valuable stimulus, both direct and indirect, to the 
education of the people, who need it more and more, as the competition 
with the trained workers of other nations grows keener year by year. 
XI. I now come to a consideration which will, I think, com- 
mend itself to the British taxpayer, as an advantage of compulsory service 


which is of a thoroughly practical nature. 
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{ refer to the fact, which I am about to prove, that under some such 
scheme as | propose, our Army Estimates would be very considerably 
decreased—by at least 410,000,000 sterling a year—while we should 
certainly get better value for our money. 

I have said that under my proposals each part of the Empire would 
provide its own Home Defence Army or National Militia. Hitherto, notonly 
the British Navy, but the British Army has been at the call of any part 
of the Empire, while almost the whole of the cost has fallen upon the tax- 
payer of the United Kingdom. This is hardly fair, as has begun to 
be recognised by the Colonies, especially by that splendid Colony 
Canada. Both Canadians and Australians are taking steps to provide 
sufficient home defence forees, and Cape Colony has shown its 
intention to contribute to Imperial Defence by the splendid gift of 
the battle-ship ‘Good Hope,” which arrived on these shores a few 
weeks back.! 

We may take it then, that in one form or another, the Colonies 
will manfully and generously contribute their share to Imperial Defence, 
both in men and money. 

That being the case, our permanent foreign garrisons will be those 
in India, about 74,000 men, and those needed for our coaling stations 
and for the occupation of Egypt, together with the xuchus of an 
Imperial Army in South Africa for some years to come. The 74,000 
men on the Indian establishment are paid for out of India’s funds, 
and do not therefore concern us here. Before the war the numbers 
of the foreign-service Army outside India amounted to about 30,000 
men, including about 10,000 in South Africa. If we add another 
20,000, I think we shall reach a fairly safe estimate, giving 50,000 as 
the number of ‘ Imperial” troops required for garrison and police 
duties outside India, and to allow for a nucleus of highly-trained, long- 
service soldiers in the United Kingdom. I have shown elsewhere, by a 


very careful examination of the facts, that the cost per man of the chief 


Armies of the world is as follows (taking 1898 as a normal year) :— 


Austria-Hungary - about 

Russia- - 

Italy - - 

France - 

Germany - 

Great Britain 

United States d 0 

!'This is an error on the part of Mr. Shee. The Cape Government some four years 

ago did offer to build a battle-ship ; it was, however, finally arranged that the Cape 
should pay a yearly sum of £30,000, which is roughly the interest on the capital sum a 
first-class battle-ship costs. -The name “ Good Hope” was given to one of the new large 


cruisers, as a compliment to Cape Colony for their ofter.—ED. 
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I may say that the latter figure does not take into account the 
enormous sum of 429,000,000 per annum for pensions. 

Now, I believe that the economy which would follow the application 
of the business sense of the country to Army affairs would reduce our 
expenditure per man on the professional soldier to £110 at the most. 
Allowing, too, a margin of £10 a year per head for the higher cost of 


living here as compared with Germany and France, I think that we ought 


easily to get our National Militia at £60 per man per annum. 

We have, therefore, to consider the cost of 50,000 men at 4110 per 
man, and 250,000 men at £60 per man. This would give us 420,500,000 
as the total of our Army Estimates. 

But, as I have said before, about 40,000 of the 250,000 would belong 
to the Naval Militia, and would therefore be paid for out of the Navy 
Estimates. Deducting 42,400,000 for these 40,000 men, we arrive at the 
sum of £18,100,000 as the total of our Army Estimates for the 50,000 
men of the professional Army outside India, and for 210,000 short service 
men on a peace footing in the National Militia. 

Thus we should save about 412,000,000 sterling on our present 
ordinary Army Estimates of £30,000,000. I would particularly draw the 
attention of naval men to this point, and indeed urge its importance on 
all those who may have some doubt as to whether universal military 
service will not distract attention from the Navy, and perhaps, “ starve” 
the latter, in favour of the Army. 

So far from this being the case, I have already pointed out that the 
Navy will be directly benefited by being provided with an adequate and 
efficient Reserve. And I have now shown that about 412,000,000 a year 
would be saved from the Army Estimates, while a small sum would be 
added to the Naval Estimates for the Reserve, which has, however, to be 
paid for at present without good value being obtained for the expenditure. 

The money thus saved from Army expenditure would leave a 
handsome margin for the building of the additional battle-ships and 
cruisers which are necessary to bring the Navy up to the proper standard 
of strength. For it cannot be too clearly understood that Army expenditure 
under the voluntary system has increased continuously, is increasing, and is 
bound to go on increasing, seeing that it depends mainly upon fersonne/, 
and therefore, upon the current rate of wages. 

Under compulsory service, on the other hand, this element remains 
stationary, and we should provide a larger and much more efficient Army 
at a much smaller cost, thus leaving a margin for additional Navy expendi- 
ture, which, depending as it does essentially on ma/férie/, is bound to go 
on increasing as the inevitable consequence of the increase of foreign 


Navies. 
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1 should, however, myself prefer the number of the professional 
Army outside India to be 100,000. ‘This would enable us to have two or 
three army corps completely ready for any emergency, and give us an 
ample margin for expeditionary purposes and small wars, without calling 
for volunteers from the younger cadres of the National Militia. If we 
allow for 100,000 men at £110 per head, the Army Estimates would be 
423,600,000, and we should still save over £6,000,000 a year. 

We should have, therefore besides 100,000 men in the long-service 
Army outside India, a National Militia with a peace-footing of 210,000 
together with a Naval Reserve of about 40,000; anda war-footing of over 
2,000,000 men, and still save £6,000,000 a year on our present Estimates, 
which give us neither numbers nor efficiency. 

When we take into account the saving on prisons, workhouses, and 
lunatic asylums, and on the National Debt, which would result from a 
system of compulsory service, it will be seen that the saving to the 
country in actual hard cash would be very great, to say nothing of the 
addition to national efficiency and wage-earning power. 

XII. Universal service for home defence would be a great benefit 
to labour:. First, by the educative training given to the young labourer 
during the year of service. It has been wel! said by that eminent 
Liberal politician the late Sir Charles ‘Trevelyan, that ‘to a young 
labourer, military training is as great, even a greater, advantage than 
University training to a young man intended for a professional career.” 
For he would get a year’s free training at the cost of the State, which 
would mean to him an immense improvement in physique and health 


owing to an active life in the open air, with good food and airy rooms to 


live and sleep in, together with a valuable lesson in methodic work, which 


would add greatly to his wage-earning capacity. 

Secondly, it would relieve the labour market, and thus go far to solve 
the problem of the unemployed. 

I have pointed out before that Great Britain stands at the head of 
the list for the number of paupers; she has, indeed more than 1,000,000, 
that is, more than France, Germany, and Russia put together. Now, 
these nations each keep some 400,000 young unmarried men off the 
labour market each year, thus allowing the older married men to remain 
employed, who would be thrown out of work and become paupers if the 
young men were competing with them. As Captain Murray has pointed 
out in his excellent little pamphlet, the great central fact of modern 
industry is that there are always more men to work than there is work 
for them to do. Hence the number of the unemployed. They have 
somehow to be maintained by the State. In every other European country 
they are maintained by being given honourable employment in bearing 
arms in the service of their country. In England, we keep them in 
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workhouses, degrading them as recipients of public charity and making 


them, in a very real sense, a burden to themselves and their country. 

Now, if compulsory service would relieve the Jabour market and the 
workhouses in time of peace, how much more would it do so in time of 
war! Captain Murray shows that there would be at least 1,200,000 
men who would be unemployed if we were at war with a Power which 
was at all able to influence the arrival of our food-supply anc raw material. 
Well, these would be immediately and automatically absorbed into the 
National Army, and the State would only have to support their wives and 
families and a certain considerable number of older men and _ those 
physically unfitted for military service. 

Thus in peace or in war, universal military service is a benefit to 
labour. 

XIII. ‘Lhe last advantage which I shall have time to notice is this, 
that universal military service would do much to stem the tide of pauper, 


and largely criminal, alien immigration which flows to these shores ina 


perennial and muddy stream. Alone among civilised people, we allow 
ourselves to be swamped by the dregs of the German, Polish, Russian, 
and Hungarian nations. The United States, with a common sense view 


to the interests of their citizens, have long since puta stop to this kind 
of thing. But good, honest John Bull, with his kindly policy of live and 
let live, has allowed, and still continues to allow, the bread to be taken 
from the mouths of his own poor, to feed those who have in many cases 
left their country for their country’s good. Good, kind John Bull ! 
And what are the thanks he gets? ‘The revilings of all the nations, 
which have gone into hysterics of joy over his misfortunes, jeered at his 
successes, poured out the foulest and filthiest lies on our nation and our 
Army, not hesitating to hurl their mud at the noble figure of her late 
Majesty the Queen, or at our present Monarch, and which have prayed 
for our downfall that they might divide the spoils, as if we were in truth the 
nation of criminals which their diseased imaginations have pictured. I 
think it is high time to remember that the first dutv of a nation is to 
itself, as Count von biilow is continually telling his countrymen. Let us 
have done with a false sentimentality for which we are only laughed at. 
There is no doubt that the immunity from personal service afforded by 
England has hitherto been one of the chief sources of attraction to the 
undesirable guests of whom I have spoken; and we may hope that, in 
default of direct prohibition, the removal of that immunity will do much 
to prevent this country from being any longer the dumping ground of the 
off-scourings of Europe. 

I have now tried to put before you very briefly some of the chief 
advantages which would accrue from the ddoption of universal com- 
pulsory service for home defence. I have shown fully elsewhere that the 
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sacrifice—for I do not for a moment deny that it is a sacrifice—is necessary 
for the actual safety of the country. But I think, and I say it with all 
the earnestness of a profound conviction, that the advantages incidentally 
conferred upon the nation by that sacrifice are so great, that if the 
necessity did not exist, it would be the highest wisdom and the wisest 
statesmanship to invent it. 

I am afraid there is only time for me to deal with a few of the 
objections that have been urged against compulsory service. But as I 
have met them all very fully in my book, I do not think I shall be 
accused of trying to avoid them. On the contrary, so fully convinced 
am I of the justice, necessity, and advantages of compulsory service, 
that I would willingly meet all possible objections that could be urged or 
invented. And I may say that, amid all the reviews which have appeared 
on my book, none—not even the most hostile—have brought forward 
any objections that I have not met; nor indeed have they attempted any 
serious argument, contenting themselves with vague denunciations of the 
iniquity and absurdity of the mere mention of ‘ conscription.” I shall 
have to confine myself here to answering two or three of the objections 
which are most frequently heard and to which we may, therefore, suppose 
that the most weight is attached. 

I. ‘‘It is an interference with the liberty of the subject.” 

Well, I do not for a moment deny that it is. But those who use this 
ad captandum argument—and it is one most frequently heard—forget that 
there is one thing more precious than the liberty of the subject, and that 
is the liberty and safety of the State. For once this is infringed, the 
whole edifice of society topples to destruction, and that same precious 
liberty of the subject is the first to be engulfed in the general ruin. 

This is so obvious, that a moment’s reflection is sufficient to convince 
the most loud-mouthed opponent of its truth. Andif he need further 
proof to convince him of the necessary subordination of the interests of 
the individual to those of the community we may remind him of the 
many ways in which compulsion is continually applied to the individual 
for the benefit of the State. Weare not asked whether we are willing to 
pay taxes, not only to defend the country, but to feed, educate, and 
support the poor and the criminals. We are not allowed to let our 
houses remain in an unsanitary state or be a danger to the passer-by 
through their state of dilapidation, on the plea that they are our own. 
Nor can we, if we choose, refuse to inform the authorities of the presence 
of infectious diseases in our houses. If we are employers, we are 
responsible for the acts of our servants and employés; responsible, too, 
for accidents to them which can in any way be traced to our negligence. 
We are not allowed to employ workmen more than a certain number of 
hours, however much they or we should like it. Nay, the law even insists 
202 
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that if called upon by the police to assist them in the execution of their 
duty we are bound to obey. Here is a pretty state of things in a free 
country—isn’t it? But everybody submits more or less willingly, knowing 
that these laws are devised for the good of all. Yet the refusal to obey 
these !aws would not at any rate place in jeopardy the safety of the 
nation. But when //vs, the very condition of social existence, is in 
question, we are told that the “liberty of the subject” 1s too sacred a 
thing to be interfered with—perish the commonwealth, but long live 
the individual. 

This was not the spirit of the -ancient laws of England, which 
required that every freeman—note that the obligation is laid on the free- 
man as such, #o/ on the bondman or serf—should bear arms and obey the 
call of the Sovereign ‘against the coming of strange enemies into the 
realm.” Nor was it the spirit of the free Republics of Greece and Rome, 
which demanded that every freeman—note again that slaves were exempt 
and not a//owed to serve—should serve in the national forces whether on sea 
or land. Nor is it the spirit in which the free Republic of Switzerland 
views the relations of the citizen to the State. But enough of this matter 
—suffice it to say that the justice of compulsory service for home defence 
is founded on our most ancient laws, is laid down in the Militia Ballot 
Act, still on the Statute Book, and has been affirmed not only by such 
advocates of liberty as Locke and J. S. Mill, but by the great German 
Socialist Bebel. In his pamphlet ‘‘ Nicht stehendes Heer sondern 
Volkswehr” (‘‘ Not a Standing Army but National Defence”), he says, 
italicising the words himself: ‘“‘ Home defence is a duty for all who are 
capable of fulfilling that duty.” In this he shows the keen logic of his 
mind, as do the educated Socialists and Labour representatives in 
Switzerland, whereas the academic members of the Peace Society in 
England inveigh against my proposals as contrary to liberty and justice. 

II. ‘It would interfere with trade and commerce.” 

There is undoubtedly some truth to this objection, but it is rather 
like objecting to the payment of taxes on the score that they diminish 
our incomes. 

I will only briefly point out: First, that war with a Continental 
Power would in any case interfere with our trade and commerce, and it is 
precisely to avoid war that we wish to be well able to defend ourselves, 
even at the cost of some pres*nt sacrifices. But if war itself would 
interfere with our trade and commerce, any serious attempt at invasion, 
even if unsuccessful, would absolutely ruin them. The evidence given on 
this point by a great banker, Lord Overstone, before the Commission 


appointed to consider the question of national defence in 1860, is 


absolutely clear and conclusive. J can only quote here a few words from 


his statement :—‘‘ The calamities attendant upon foreign invasion must,” 
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he said, ‘‘ be serious to any country ; but upon a country circumstanced 
as Great Britain is, they would fall with peculiar and overwhelming 
severity. . . . The complicated and very delicate network of credit 
which overlies all the multitudinous transactions of the country would 
vibrate throughout upon the first touch of our soil by a foreign invader, 
and would, in all probability, be subject to a sudden and fearful collapse, 
whilst the confusion and distress produced among the labouring classes 
would be truly fearful. . . . We may be assured that, under the most 
favourable supposition, the general confusion and ruin which the presence 
of a hostile army on British soil must produce will be such that it will be 
absolute madness on the part of the Government and the people of the 
country were they to omit any possible measure of precaution, or to 
shrink from present. sacrifice, by which the occurrence of such a 
catastrophe may be rendered impossible.” 

In a word, compulsory military service must be looked upon simply 
as an insurance premium paid for national security. I have not got the 
figures for the amount annually spent on insurance in this country, but 
it certainly amounts to something like 4£100,000,000 sterling. Yet no 
merchant, manufacturer, or householder complains that the money so 
spent interferes with his business; on the contrary, he would consider it 
the height of folly to grudge the money so paid, in order to have the 
present use of it, at the risk of losing his all by an unforeseen accident. 
Lord Salisbury would seem to have had Lord Overstone’s words and 
these considerations in mind when urging ‘the necessity of precaution 
taken in time” at the Primrose League Meeting in May, 1900:— 
“ It may be,” he said, “that your precautions will turn out to be entirely 
unnecessary. It will bea matter for hearty congratulation if it be so, but 
the loss you may thereby sustain is so inconceivably small compared with 
the loss you will sustain if your precautions are inadequate, that you will 
not for a moment measure one against the other.” 

Secondly, all foreign merchants and employers with whom I have 
discussed the matter have assured me that while they readily accept the 


slight inconvenience incurred by having to provide a substitute at a 


certain Known time, in return for the national security obtained, they 
K 5 ; 


consider that they are amply repaid by the improved intelligence, habits 
of discipline and power of methodic work which their employs bring 
back with them from their training. 

And perhaps the best proof that there is no danger of any great 
interference with trade and commerce is that the list of names of those 
gentlemen who have done me the honour of assisting in the production 
of the cheap edition of my book includes not only those of large 
merchants and employers of labour, but also the eminent name of Sir 
Robert Giffen, our foremost authority on political economy. 
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III. ‘Compulsory service would be more costly than our present 
system, because it would take away the working classes from productive 
labour, and so diminish the capital of the country.” 

I have already indirectly answered this objection in the course of my 
remarks. But I will briefly summarise the answer thus :— 

1. The term “ productive” here is fallaciously employed. For the 
labour necessary to secure the results of procuctive labour 
and the fruits of industry cannot be regarded by aay sane 
man as wasteful and unproductive. You might as well apply 
the term to the labour spent on a dam which protects a rich 
country from inundation, or on a sea-wall which saves the 
land from falling into the sea. 


I have pointed out that, even in the narrower sense, the labour 
spent by a man in fitting himself to detend his country is 
not unproductive, since it gives him advantages, physical, 
mental, moral, and intellectual, which may be regarded as 
so much fixed capital gained at the cost of the State. 

3. I have shown that compulsory service for home defence has 
a directly favourable effect on the labour market, and goes 
far to solve the preblem of the unemployed, and to put a 
stop to pauper alien immigration. 

IV. The last objection with which I shall have time to deal may be 
summed up in the word “militarism.” 

There are many who, even though willing and anxious to make 
every sacrifice to secure the safety of the country, fear lest the intro- 
duction of compulsory military service should in some way undermine 
the precious heritage of civil and religious liberty which we prize so 
highly; while, on the other hand, it might lead to an arrogant spirit of 
aggression towards other countries. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am too profoundly attached to the principles 
of true liberty myself not to treat this objection with the greatest 
respect, and I should hesitate to recommend the adoption of universal 


military service, in spite of all the advantages which I have shown to 


accrue from it, were I not completely convinced that the fears I have 
alluded to are quite unfounded, as will appear from the following 
considerations :— 

First, with regard to the fear lest an aggressive spirit should be 
developed by the measures I have urged, I have already pointed out that 
there is no better prophylactic against an irresponsible jingoism than 
personal military service. It is easy to shout for war and show a fine 
truculent disregard for the rights and susceptibilities of other nations, 
when war means merely that certain poor fellows we have never seen will 
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go out in their thousands to fight their country’s battles to the cheers of 
the crowd that stays behind and bawls ‘The soldiers of the King.” It 
is quite another matter when war means that the whole manhood of the 
nation springs to arms at the call of duty, each man forsaking 


” 


‘The idols of his sheltere 1 house 


and paying to Honour and Patriotism 


” 


‘*Unflinching tribute of his vows 

Every nation which abolishes patriotism by proxy and takes the 
burthen and responsibility of war on its own shoulders contributes by 
that very act more to the true cause of universal peace than all the 
vapourings of the members of the Peace Society. 

Secondly, those who are afraid of the dominance of a militiry caste 
being introduced by the adoption of compulsory service point to the 
many symptoms of such a state of things in Germany and Austria. But 
these objectors forget that what they see and condemn is the heritage of 
a past in which those countries struggled for national existence. Not 
only that, but the peoples of those countries had been accustomed to long 
centuries of tyranny under their rulers. So far, however, from civil 
and religious liberty having suffered since the introduction of univers] 
military service among the nations of Europe, the march of liberty since 
1860 has been unprecedented in the world’s history ; and remember that 
it is only since then that these nations, with the exception of Germany, 
have adopted the system. Indeed, the whole civilised world has now 
become so thoroughly impregnated with the ideas of freedom, and with 
the demand for the greatest liberty of the individual compatible with the 
safety of the State, that it is inconceivable that a reaction against those 
principles could be brought about by a measure adopted by a nation for 
its own security. And if this is inconceivable in the abstract, still more 
is it inconceivable in the case of britain. For, if Continental nations, 
with their slow emergence from tyrannical rule and crushing disregard of 
the liberty of the individual, have actually attained a far wider measure 
of freedom since the introduction of personal military service, is not the 
history of the British people a sufficient guarantee that the principles 
which have been the mainspring of their political life will be preserved 
inviolate, even through the nation may, ina spirit of enlightened selt- 


sacrifice, submit to a curtailment of ¢adividua/ liberty, so; to preserve 


the freedom of the community —nationa! liberty, instead 2 TI need only 


point to the free Republics of Greece and Rome in the past, and to that 
of Switzerland in the present to show that true liberty is perfectly com- 
patible with the duty of obligatory military service. 

My Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen, there are many other points with 
which I should have liked to deal; but the subject is so large, that it is 
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difficult to include everything in the course of an hour’s lecture. I 
must, therefore, regretfully leave the other objections, and refer enquirers 


to my book. 
I have at anv rate sketched for you briefly, and, I fear, very inade- 


quately, the advantages which would accrue to this country and to this 


Empire from the adoption of compulsory military service for home 
defence. 

That it is necessary, few will deny who have thoroughly studied the 
question of national detence. But 1 leave this question aside, and I 
affirm that its advantages alone make it worthy of our acceptance, as a 
sacrifice fitting to be offered to its country by a free people. 

There are some people who, with a placid philosophy which gives 
them a certain air of superiority, are wont to answer somewhat in these 
terms if it is pcinted out that there are grave signs of decadence in many 
aspects of the national life, a widespread idleness and luxury permea' ing 
all classes, and going hand-in-hand with an increasing irresponsibility of 
action and a glorification of the rights of the individual to the exclusion 
of du/y and public spirit. ‘‘My dear Sir,” says such a philosopher, 
‘all this is in the natural course of history. All great nations have 
had their rise, their period of culmination, and their decay. The 
latter period has now begun for us, and there is no use trying to 
prevent the downward progress.” Ladies and gentlemen, I do not 
believe this statement, and I do not agree with the reasoning suy.posed 
to be contained in these references to past history. For it leaves out 
one very essential point. All the great nations of the past, above all 
Greece and Rome, had nothing to stay their downward descent when 
it had once begun. ‘They had had compulsory service for all free 
citizens in the days of their greatest glory, in the time of their most 
splendid achievements. They had forsaken this noble tradition, and 
that was undoubtedly one of the causes of their decay ; nor was it 
possible for them to revert to that manly spirit of patriotism when 
they had become degenerate and effete. (Quite otherwise is it with us. 
We have grown great, wealthy, and strong by a process which might 
be called almost natural in its unconscious effort of expansion. “We 
conquered and colonized half the world in a fit of absence of mind,” 
as Professor Seeley says. Undoubtedly, too, we have had immense 
luck in that process, so that our gigantic Empire may appear to have 
been acquired somewhat too easily and without bringing with it a 
corresponding sense of responsibility for its defence. 

Now, however, when we seem to have reached the limit of our 
expansion, this sense of responsibility is beginning to be, felt, not only by 
us here in England, but by those younger natidns, those Britains beyond 
the seas, who share with us the heritage of Empire. The war in South 
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Africa was perhaps needed to give a sense of reality to that vague feeling of 
solidarity which somewhat loosely united the British peoples. And with 
the realisation of the greatness of our heritage must come—as come, I 
hope—the earnest wish to rise to the responsibilities it entails. MWe, 
then, have at hand, in the adoption of compulsory military service, that 
tonic which was wanting in the case of Greece and Rome, a tonic, which, 
applied to the body social and politic, will immediately put a stop to 
those symptoms of anwmia and decadence of which we are told, and will 
produce in the future a race of Britons who shall be no whit behind their 
forefathers in courage, manliness, energy, and patriotism. 
Shall we, then, hesitate at the sacrifice that is asked of us in order 

to render safe and inviolate the land which Shakespeare describes as :— 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise 

This fortress built by Nature for herself, 

Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men—this little world, 

This ‘precious stone set in the silver sea, 


% *% * % * 


This blessed spot, this earth, this realm, this England ” ¢ 


Shall we, I say, hesitate when this England, and the Empire of which 
she is the source and mainspring call upon us for honourable sacrifice ¢ 
I think the answer is not doubtful. ‘lo quote Lord Rosebery’s noble 
words at Glasgow, in November, 1900 :—‘‘ We will rather pray that 
strength may be given us adequate and abundant, to shrink from no 
sacrifice in the fulfilment of our mission; that we may be true to the 
high tradition of our forefathers ; and that we may transmit their bequest 
to our children, aye, and please God, to their remote descendants, 
enriched and undefiled, this blessed and splendid dominion.” 

‘Thus shall we, in truth, realise the ideal of Peace with Honour for 
the Empire and the Race by becoming— 

Humble because of knowledge, mighty by sacrifice. 

Sir ROBERT GIFPEN, K.C.B.. LL.D., F.R.S.:—I feel it a great honour that 
you should have called upon me so soon after the reading of this excellent 
paper, but I fear that I have not a great deal to add to what the lecturer has 
said, except to express a general approval of the contents. I speak merely as 
a civilian, and [ should hope before IT leave the room to have the benefit of the 
preaching and the teaching of some of the experts who are here present upon 
this very important matter. One of the things the lecturer has said, which we 
must all agree with, I believe, is his expression of opinion in favour of an irresistible 
Navy, and his laying down that as the foundation of all his conceptions with 


regard to Army reform, Next, that he is in favour of the proper organisation of the 
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Regular Army as indispensable in the conditions of the Empire. It is with those two 
conditions granted that we listened to his lecture in favour of the compulsory service 
of all the able-bodied people in the Empire on behalf of the State. It is to some 
extent a question for experts what the requirements for military service may be ; but, 
speaking as a civilian to civilians, I should like to call upon all those who are 
interested in the subject to agree in this, that while we can hardly follow military men 
as to what would be theoretically the best organisation for the defence of the Empire, 
there can be no harm in having the whole able-bodled population to fall back upon. 
If you had the ablest Commander-in-Chief that you could get at the top with a free 
hand, to see what should be done, it might be possible that a smaller call upon the 
manhood of the country would be sufficient for absolute safety. But, speaking as 
civilians with reference to all these expert discussions, we must see that in addition to 
a Regular Army, which may be sufficient for ordinary times, there is always, when war 
breaks out, a call for more men. However expert, however able your Army may be, 
there is always a call for more men. It is quite impossible for civilians to express any 
opinion as to whether a Reserve of 300,000, or 500,000, or, possibly, 600,000 men, is 
sufficient. We have no means as civilians for really deciding that point ; but we can 
quite see, for instance, that if 500,000 men would be sufticient according to expert 
military opinion—if they were all agreed. upon it—yet it is also quite certain that if 
500,000 men would just do, we should be none the worse for having 1,000,000 more men 
behind them. That is really the civilians’ point of view, and that is one reason why I 
join in this demand for compulsory service. Speaking on the question of compulsion, 
[ should like to say that there are plenty of other cases of compulsion according to 
law. The whole system of taxation, as has been pointed out by the lecturer, is a 


system of compulsion. The whole of the property and income of all the people of the 


country are at the service of the State if need be, and it is a very little extension of 


this principle that the services of each man, as far as he can render them, should be 
liable to be called upon by compulsion in case of necessity ; and that case of necessity 
means that you ought to prepare in time of peace for what may happen in time of war. 
! ought to add, perhaps, that I hardly agree with all the statements which Mr. Shee 
has made, but that is no reason why one should not agree with the general argument. 
He made some remarks, for instance, with regard to pauperism. I do not believe, if 
the matter were investigated, that we are any worse in this country as regards very 
poor people than our Continental neighbours. We have this condition of legal 
pauperism which it is very difficult to estimate, but we are not really worse than any 
of our Continental neighbours in respect of the very poor. As far as my information 
goes, from my acquaintance with Boards of Guardians, and people who are interested 
in the poor, there is no unemployed labour in our workhouses or subsidised by the 
Boards of Guardians which would be available for military service. There is no such 
thing. The so-called able-bodied labour, if you came to investigate it, would not be 
able-bodied labour that would be any use to you for the purpose of the Navy or Army. 
3ut, while not agreeing with every detail of the argument which the lecturer has 
used, I think one must express a general approval of the main argument, and [ hope 
we shall have further enlightenment upon the subject from the experts who are to 


address the meeting. 


Mr. CLINTON E. DAWKINS, C.B. (late Financial Member, Council of Governor- 
General of India) :—I feel a great deal of diffidence in rising at this point of the 
discussion before we have had the advantage of hearing the views of military 
experts on this subject. I may say with Sir Robert Giffen that I find myself in 
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general sympathy with Mr. Shee’s lecture, without perhaps endorsing all the argu- 
ments—in sympathy so general that I am glad to have joined with him and other 
friends in a deliberate attempt to try and get this question considered by the public. 
It may be, perhaps, objected that we are premature in trying to get this question con- 
sidered at this moment. For the first time, perhaps, in our country, at any rate for 
many years, an attempt has been made to set up a reasoned standard of our military 
strength—I refer to Mr. Brodrick’s scheme for six army corps. It might be argued 
that 1t would be better to await the working out of that scheme. I think great credit 
is due to Mr. Brodrick for having made that attempt to set up a reasoned standard of 
military strength, but I remember the words he used when he was introducing the 
discussion. He said :—‘ While this country is willing to pay heavily to avoid com- 
pulsion, it is incumbent upon the Government to exhaust every means before bringing 
forward proposals of that nature.” Now, I would submit that there are many argu- 
ments to induce us not to give that scheme a long time to develop the experiment. 
[ think that many of us had in our hearts at the time, civilians as well as military, a 
conviction that that scheme must break down. Everything that has happened since 
it was introduced fortifies that conviction ; the whole course of this war fortifies it. 
It is a half truth to say that Lord Kitchener has been supplied by the 
War Office with the soldiers for whom he has asked. It is a half truth, 
because Lord Kitchener has been supplied, not with soldiers, but with a pro- 
portion of soldiers and a large proportion of men whom he has had to keep 
at the bases and to train before he can pass them up into the fighting line. Demands 
have, in fact, been limited by the necessity for training a proportion of the men. That 
[ think is one argument why we should proceed to a consideration of further measures, 
without waiting for time to show us the result of Mr. Brodrick’s army corps scheme. 
There is another reason, Mr. Brodrick’s scheme of army corps was largely based upon 
the Auxiliary Forces. If I recollect rightly, the three home army corps, or the three 
army corps not immediately designed for expeditionary service, were to be largely com- 
in the eyes of the War Office the Volunteer 


posed of Volunteers and Militia. Now, 
Force, however excellent it isin many respects, requires to be brought up toa higher level. 
We have lately seen several proposals put forward by the War Office for bringing up 
that Force to a higher level by insisting on a longer period of training. What has 
happened? In deference to the wishes of the Volunteers, that period of training which 
has been put forward has been successively reduced. The Government has been told, 
and told with absolute truth, that if those proposals are pressed the springs of 
Volunteering will be choked. Therefore, we are presented with this dilemma, either 
we are to insist on bringing up Volunteers to the desired level and by doing so choking 
Volunteering, or we are to whittle down the proposals to bring the Volunteers up to an 
efficient level toa minimum that will not be worth having. And with regard to the 
recruits for the Regular Army, [ believe, in spite of the war-like feeling which still 
exists in our population, that the reports from the recruiting centres are bad, and I 
judge that they must be so by the way in which the Government has been obliged to 
keep on lowering the standard of physique until, as Lord Newton told us, it has been 
brought down to 5 feet, the height of a well-grown girl of 15 or 16. Therefore, I 
ask, even supposing that Mr. Brodrick’s scheme were possible, that we could get the 
men—which we cannot—would any such scheme have placed us in a better position 
for the South African war? Would the Boers have gone as lightly into that war with us 
if they knew that we had an armed, population behind us? I would also like to 
submit one or two arguments in favour of pressing on the consideration of this great 


question, One of these is the community of sentiment and feeling, born of a common 
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effort and common sacrifice, that now unites us and the Colonies. History teaches that 
federations are formed under the stress of some danger or of some common exertion. 
But many people point with complacency to the spirit shown by the Colonies, to the 
dim potentialities of our strength, as if that were enough. I say it is not enough. I 
say the opportunity ought not to be missed, and the moment has come when that 
magnificent spirit which has been shown ought to be clothed in some organisation of flesh 
and blood. Are we, indeed, more or less likely to be exposed to difficulties and hostilities 
in other parts of the world than we were when the South African war broke out? The 
feclings of foreign populations towards us, inexplicable and unjust as they may be, have 
not improved, but have worsened, distinetly worscned, during the course of this war, and 
are not likely to get better, if we can judge from the history of the past few months, until 
we can impose respect on our maligners. To pass to other considerations, many of us who 
are in no sense Jingoes believe that the Empire is,on the whole, and with everything 
discounted, a great responsibility, a great instrument of good that has been committed to 
our keeping. Shall we be able to discharge that responsibility unless the whole of us, 
both in these islands and through the Empire, feel some fellowship in that Empire, have 
some consciousne..s of what it means and of the ideals for which it stands? At the present 
moment the only way in which the masses of our population contribute to the existence 


of that Empire is through the unconscious contributions they make through the pint 


pot and the tobacco bowl. [submit that it isa nobler idea for us all, especially for 


those who are better off and who have been paying men—we call it a voluntary 
system —to fight their battles, the majority of whom have been driven into the Service 
by two great forces of compulsion—hunger and want of employment. I submit that it 
is a nobler ideal for everyone who is proud to belong to this Empire to contribute to 
handing it down undiminished as a glorious trust to our children by personal exertion 


and by personal sacrifice. 


Colonel A. M. BRoOOKFIELD, M.P. (ist Cinque Ports R.V. Corpsy:—! should 
like, if IT can find nothing else to say, at all events to take this opportunity 
of expressing the thanks that I think are due to Mr. Shee for the part that he 
has taken in connection with the subject we are discussing, not only this afternoon, 
but in the admirable, closely reasoned book which I hope most of you have seen, 
and which [ hope all of you will make it your business to buy and to read, where he 
still further follows out the arguments that he has put before us to-day. This 
is one of those questions that move very rapidly: and I have been astonished at 
the rapidity with which public opinion seems to have been educating itself in the 
matter. I think that this is partly due to fright, to a wholesome alarm caused by the 
events of the last two years. It must have struck people that if, to use a very old 
argument, a little nation like the Boers can give us all this trouble and cause us all this 
trouble and loss of money, how should we have stood in a contest with two first-class 
European Powers? What would be the value, then, of boasting of our immunity 
from compulsory service? I often wonder how people can use the word * boast” at 

Whose boast is it? Our boast is that we escape compulsory service. The boasting. 
so far as anyone is entitled to boast. I think is with those who fill the office of deputies 
for the rest of the country, and do the work that they ought tobe doing. But what. I 
have always lamented is, that this voluntary service, this voluntary system, which is 
our boast or our shame, according to the way in which we employ the words, has 
produced such a lamentably bad average soldier as the general results show. Sir Robert 
Giffen a moment ago spoke of the wastage of war, of thethuge number of men required 


to supply that waste. IT believe the wastage would have been infinitely less if we had 
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had the average physique of the country fighting for us, instead of the average physique 
of the soldier produced by the voluntary system. Men, to the best of my belief, have 
died far more from sickness than from wounds and bullets. I do not think, for 
instance, that French troops—and we all remember the day when we used to laugh at 
French soldiers as something altogether ridiculous—would have gone into the hospital 
with enteric at the rate our soldiers went in ; and I think it is time for the manhood, the 
best physique, the best intellec tof the nation, to take their share of military service. 
Lord Newton spoke about people who needed conversion. I have noticed, my Lord, 
if I may make a rather personal observation, that your lordship’s interest in this 
subject has grown very much since you left the House of Commons and entered the 


House of Lords. 





—The war has taken place since then. 





The CHAIRMAN : 


-I believe that Members of Parliament are rather afraid of 





Colonel BROOKFIELD : 
talking about conseription to their constituents. But “let the galled jade wince, my 
Withers are unwrung.”  [ believe you will find that these constituents are, after all, 
simply human beings like ourselves, and that if the thing is put fairly to them they 
will take a fair view of it. IT believe that public opinion at this moment is very much 
in the mood for being readily educated on this subject. Where [ think that we 
politicians have a right to complain is that we do not have a lead in these matters 


from the principal statesmen of the day. I venture to say that I think the attitude 


taken up by Lord Salisbury on this subject in public is simply deplorable. Mr. Shee 
has referred this afternoon, and he has also spoken in his book, with approval of Lord 
Salisbury’s utterances at some gathering of the Primrose League. They are supposed 
to contain some cryptic approvat of compulsion. Of course, Lord Salisbury is a great 
diplomatist, and his words may have been so contrived as to be susceptible of any 
explanation afterwards. Still, | remember his saying in so many words :—‘“ We cannot 
have conscription ” ; which, I think, was at all events a plain utterance. And [ think 
that on every oceasion when it has been in his power to throw cold water on this 
movement he appears to have done so. As to how deeply he has studied the subject, 
[ think we can form some opinion by his having incidentally recommended the 
adoption of rifle clubs. Then we have another statesman who at this moment has a 
great ascendancy of popularity—I allude to Mr. Chamberlain. [ had occasion to 
inquire what his utterances were on the military question, and I ascertained that he 
had never made any speech about the Army. Well, I think it is time that he did. It 
would be extremely interesting. Or, again, we may take the case of Mr. Balfour. He 
has made two or three speeches about the war and the Army which have simply caused 
despair in the hearts of many well-disposed patriotic men. The impression conveyed 
to them was that he had not studied the subject, and was not studying it sufficiently. 
As to Mr. Brodrick, our Secretary of State for War, we imagine that he is with us on 
this subject : but it is impossible for one man alone to announce a policy of this kind. 
What [ should like him to announce-—it might cause some dismay at the time—would 
be, what I thoroughly expect he will have to announce at the end of this war, that he 
cannot get the men by the present system ; and far from going on screwing down the 
average standard. I should be disposed to screw it up, so as to make his task a little 
more difficult. Mr. Clinten Dawkins a few moments ago spoke of the Volunteers. 
Everyone respects them: at all events, they want to do something that is of use: but 
when it comes to their selecting, as they are practically trying to do at this moment, 
exactly what they shall do and saying how much they shall do, [ begin to think that 


that may help to break down the barrier between this country and conscription ; and, 
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much as I like and esteem the Volunteers, [ rather hope that that will be the result. 
I am not a pessimist about the future of the country. Even its military future I 
believe will come right. Unlike Rome and Greece, to whom we have been compared, 
I think we have this immense advantage, of having had colonial ideas and colonial 
sentiment recently infused into us. [ go further ; and if [ may speak from what little 
experience I gained in South Africa, I should say that the Army will derive advantage 
from this infusion of colonial ideas which has lately taken place. I hope it will also 
have the effect of making the great bulk of the people thoroughly ashamed of the 
attitude in which they stand—which is gradually making us the laughing-stock of the 
rest of Europe, though IT hope it may have the effect of making us adopt a rational 


system of national defence, such as our lecturer has recommended. 


Colonel T. 8. CAVE (Ist Vol. Bu. Hampshire Regiment) :—I am very sorry that up 
to the present time no officer representing the Regular Army has given us the benefit of 
his opinion ; but [ would venture to remind many here who know, and to tell those who 
do not know, thet four or five years ago the subject for the prize essay, the gold medal for 
which is given by this Institution, was upon this very subject, namely, * The relative 
advantages and disadvantages of voluntary and compulsory service from a military and 
national point of view.” Those who may care to refer to the best opinion of Regular 
military officers cannot do better, [ am sure, than look at this gold medal essay, by 
Major Ellison, and also at the essay which stood next to it in the award of the referees, 
namely, that of Major D. Henderson, which was also a most interesting and able article, 
I am glad to see so many interested in this subject, and I commend to them these able 
essays. Both the officers in question came to the conclusion that the voluntary system 
was the best suited to the requirements and sentiments of this country. Of course, we 
all should like to see—at least, I have 10 doubt that all here would like to see—a large 
number of more efficient men than we have; but it is, nevertheless, as well that we 
should consider carefully where we are going. Now, do all the Continental nations find 
that the system of universal service is, from a military point of view, so sound as most 
of the speakers to-night have supposed it to be? The most recent allusion that I have 
seen upon this subject is in a book written by Count Sternberg upon the Boer war. 
He was out there, and paid particular attention to the matter. He saw the fighting 
of our troops and that of the Boers who were opposed to them, and this is what he 
wrote :—"In my opinion, the nation in arms is a suicidal institution, unless one sifts 
out the bad element which takes up as much space and requires as much feeding as the 
good.” On another page he says :—* Europe must give upa system of general conscrip- 
tion, both for military and for social reasons.” Now, Ido not say that he is right ; but I 
say, after secing the fighting in South Africa, that is the opinion he expressed, and it 
is well for us to consider this question from all points of views. I myself made a very 
careful study of it, and [ came to the somewhat paradoxical conclusion that, from 


a national point of view—that is from a commercial and social point of view—com- 


pulsory service was a most excellent thing for any country. I believe entirely with 


the lecturer and with those speakers who, after conversing with Continental manu- 
facturers and business men, have said-—-and they have told me so, too—that they believe 
the military training has greatly improved the social and commercial qualities of their 
race, On the other hand, [ cannot help thinking--and [ conelude that Count Stern- 
berg, too, is of that opinion—that if you are going to take everybody into the net, the 
willing and the unwilling—and you must remember that the very word * compulsion” 
implies that we shall get a large number of unwilling—when it comes to the 


actual fact of war, you will not find that you have as good a tighting machine. And 
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therefore, I would say that we should hesitate, looking at the matter seriously from a 
military point of view, before we take the number of men we require. For you must 
remember that we shall take them without selection, and without reference to their 
qualifications for military labour ; we shall have to take those whom we draw by lot ; 
and I very much fear that we shall depreciate rather than improve our Army for the 
actual stress of the campaign and the hour of battle. [ think we should very carefully 
consider that subject. Where have we failed in South Africa? Has it been from the 
want of numbers ? 


A VoIce :—Everywhere, except in British courage. 


Colonel T. 8S. CAvE:—We have been able to put five Britons into the field 
for each Boer. If, therefore, we have failed for lack of numbers, I would ask 
you by a simple method of arithmetic to arrive at how many men we should have 
required to beat acombination of two Continental Powers, and whether we should have 
been enabled to stand level with a Continental nation, if it is really from numbers that 
we have failed? There was a sentiment that I was glad to hear expressed, that we did 
not fail in the courage of our men. I do not believe for a moment that we failed from 
any general fault on the part of our officers. I believe the material of which the 
British Army is composed, from the Commander-in-Chief down to the last recruit, is 
the very best that can be produced in the world. We failed, in my opinion, from the 
lack of a sound organisation and a sound training. [cannot help thinking that so far 
as home defence is concerned, that what is required is more a matter of sound training 
and organisation than it isof greater numbers. There was no allusion in the lecturer’s 
remarks, or in the remarks of those gentlemen who have spoken since, as to the numbers 
that we actually have available. There are at the present time in the country some- 
thing like four or five hundred thousand men, of a sort. You laugh; but I believe 
they are a very good sort, and I do not think anyboly has succeeded in proving any- 
thing to the contrary. Remarks have been made about the Volusiteer Force failing to 
arrive at the standard of training that is desired by the military authorities. The 
gentlemen who made thos: remarks were not fully aware of the facts of the case. I 
can speak on this matter with some kiud of authority. because I know what has been 
demanded, and I know what has been said by the Volunteers themselves. They did not 
say that they could not do, or that they would not do, the individual training that is 
required, they only ask that if it isto be done it should be paid for. What the Govern- 
ment has said is, ‘‘ Please do the training, but we cannot give you any increase of grant 
to enable you to meet the expense.” But [ would ask, “Is it after all the training of 
the individual Volunteer that is required?” Does anybody find any lack of efficiency 
in those Volunteers who went out to South Africa as such? It has been said by several 
general oflicers, by every commanding officer who has spoken of those Volunteers who 
went out to South Africa, that they were most efficient soldiers in every possible 


respect. It cannot be, therefore, that very much more individual training is required 
of the men ; but, at the same time, I do most thoroughly agree with every word that 


has been said, that the country is not in a secure state because we have not that 
efficient Army to put into the field that we ought to have ; and more particularly I 
think that we ought to have such an Army when there is a possibility that, at any rate, 
a large proportion of the fleet may be required in Chinese or Japanese waters. ‘There- 
fore, I most sincerely hope that something may be done to increase this efficiency ; but 
L am firmly convinced that that increase must be more in a proper organisation of the 
whole force that is now available. rather than by seeking to get more men by 
compulsion for home defenze. The suggestion does not touch the question of getting 
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more and better men to enlist for the Regular Army for service abroad, this isa proposi- 
tion which is really a most difficult and pressing one, and one of those which ought to 
be taken in hand most seriously at the present moment. Compulsory service will not 


solve this problem ; it will rather tend to complicate it. 


The meeting was then adjourned to Wednesday, 19th February. 


The discussion was resumed with Major Lord Newron in the Chair. 


Major-General C. E. WEBBER, ©.B.. p.s.c. (late R.E.) :—The Institution is much 
indebted to Mr. Shee for his valuable contribution to the discussion of the great 
subject of compulsory versus voluntary military service. I use “ military” as 
including Army and Navy. There is probably not one dissentieut to the contention, 
that it is obligatory on every gitizen to give of his strength and intelligence to 
ensure as far as possible in time of peace the success of the cause of his country 
when obliged to undertake war. Mr. Shee and the noble Chairnian have referred 
to what they were pleasel to call their civilian experience, as compared to 
that of so-call.d experts, in such matters. I deprecate altogether such an attitude 
in men who evidently are not only students of, but who have shown themselves 
deeply interested in, these all-important questions. Naturally, Mr. Shee, in studying 
his subject, had before him the experiences and the results of the system of 
compulsory service in the nineteenth century. [notice that he has—and he is 
by no means the first—alluded more than once to the Swiss system, which may be 
regarded as one which falls least heavily on the individual and the taxpayer. 
Incidentally let me remark, that, of all the smaller States of Europe. Switzerland is 
the one which is least likely ever again to be interfered with, aud, therefore, the one 
which being least vulnerable, requires a military organisation, the most simple and the 
least expensive. Did Mr. Shee realise that the whole period of training of the Swiss 
riflemen on foot besween the ages of 20 and 33 is 175, and between 33° and 45 is 22 
days? Does he realise that out of 26,000 young men who become available every year 
ouly 16,000 are incorporated in the Swiss (so-called) Army?) And thus, that 39 per 
cent, of the male population are nof subject to the incidence of * universal military 
service,” and have no chance of securing the many personal advantages which he has 
so graphically described ? There is another point which, to my mind, should largely dis- 
count the enthusiasm with which this subject is always dealt with by its devotees, 
which is found underlying all Mr. Shee’s glowing pictures, and that is, that while the 
advantages to the individual citizen of the military training, and consequently to the 
community in time of peace, are strikingly set forth, there are no indications whatever 
that the author has convinced himself that any Army thus reeraited, for purposes even 
of what is called home defence, could be efficiently used in time of war. My Lord, it is 
exactly 365 days since I stood where Mr. Shee is to-day, and ventured in a paper ou Arniy 
Reform [ read before this Institution to give what [ called my views of the “ Organ- 
isation of the Nation,” which [ mentioned had been waiting for some years “until” I 
thought “the public mind was ripe” for them, and which I claimed “to be the most 
scientific system of national defence which is suitable to the race,” and also to the new 
conditions of warfare which science has in the last fifty years placed at the disposal of 
those who will use them. My proposal was based on the fact that for erery man 
required * to fight,” 4¢., to kill or strike, or to be instrumental in killing or striking the 
enemy either in personnel or matériel, “two or three men are required to exccute the 
uecessary Works and perform the necessary civil duties in this modern highly civilised 


country, when threatened with invasion or after invasioa takes place, .. 
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to help in maintaining order, to keep going all the great national public services from 
which reserve soldiers have been drafted to the fighting bodies, and to look after the 
vast population of women and children who would be unavoidably left in an unpro- 
tected condition.” IT bodly assert that the Volunteer is a better fighting man in every 
respect, particularly if he belongs to the races in these Islands and our Colonies, than 
the man who is forced by law to join the combatant ranks. My scheme practically 
divides the whole manhood of the nation into two classes, namely :—Firstly, those who 
voluntarily join the ranks of the Navy, the Army, the Militia, and the so-called 
Auxiliary Forces, who submit to a sutticiency of training to be efficient units of fighting 
organisations on land or sea, either on full pay or in the Reserve, and who wear the 
King’s uniform. Secondly, every other male between the ages of 18 and 55, who would 
be compulsory registered as a nou-combatant, would be enrolled in a local corps, to be 
called (say) “* Auxiliary Defence Corps” (A.D.C.), to be in numbered companies with 
the names of the county or city added to the title. In my former paper [ called it 
“The Defence Works Corps,” but the title is not of importance. These would wear a 
badge. The first conditions of service in the A.D.C.in time of peace to be, that each 
individual on reaching 18 years shall give a few days to learn the elements of foot-drill 
and company movements without weapons, andl shall thereafter report himself at the 
headquarters of the company unit, nearest his residenee for the time being, once, twice, 
or (say) three timesa year. The local development that these trainings and assemblies 
might take would be the outcome of experience. One fundamental condition would be 
absolutely inviolable, viz., that these men, if they desire to actually fight for their 
country, must volunteer to join either the Permanent Army, or the Militia, or the 
Navy, or the Volunteers, or the Yeomanry, to which it would become a privilege to be 
admitted. T submit that under this system the dittculties of recruiting for the Regular 
Army, even at the present rates of pay, would soon diminish. The operation of this 
national organisation, immediately war became imminent, would at once work out as 
follows :—First, the Regular Army of (say) 200,000, filled up with the Reserves,and leaving 
out the men under 20 years of age, including 90,000 men in India and the Colonies, 
would provide a standing force of 100,000 men for three army corps, ready to go any - 
where. For ome land defence there would be the Militia, Volunteers, and Imperial 
Yeomanry. Like the Regular Army, these would be composed of men who had 
volunteered to serve, and under conditions which would have ensured a better training 
than heretofore. Of these, one-third could be under arms in 24 hours, one-third in a 
week, and the remainder in a month, say, a total of 1,000,000 men. Let it be 
remembered that each of these 1,200,000 fighting men would have joined voluntarily, 
under the legal obligation that, if he did not do so, he must serve in the A.D.C. Every 
man who had what might be called the soldierly spirit in him would, subject to 
fitness in all respects, have to a large extent his choice of corps. The spirit lately 
proved to exist in these peoples would, [ submit, result in the applications to serve 
inone branch or another outnumbering the vacancies, Second, the members of the 
compulsory service—Auxiliary Defence Corps (or A.D.C.) would, when national 
mobilisation is decided on, report at the headquarters of their units, but, only when 


and as they are actually thrown out of their regular employment would they be 


required to serve. The pay and rations they would be entitled by law to receive while 
serving would be no inducement to them to leave their usual means of earning their 
living. The conditions of service would be that the married men would be employed 
where they could return nightly to their homes—the unmarried men anywhere in the 
United Kingdom. I have estimated that between 300,000 and 500,000 would become 
immediately available when real danger arose, and that eventually they might number 
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2.000,00U if the war were protracted. The details for ofticering and organising these 
unarmed units in time of peace for employment in time of war requires more time 
than I can ask for at this meeting, but I would emphasise some advantages in which 
the old nineteenth century compulsory universal military service is deficient, and 
which are secured by my proposals. Every man engaged in what our lecturer calls the 
*‘ dangerous trade” of warfare, would be so, under my proposal, voluntarily, instead of, 
compulsory. The voluntary system would exist under the best conditions, because all 
those who so volunteered would be chiefly led to do so, both to escape compulsion in 
the form of having to join the A.D.C.. and because they would feel that fighting or 
soldiering was a méticr for which they had an inclination. There would be a growing 
disposition for married men to leave the Volunteer forces and revert to the A.D.C., 
which is an advantage. The enrolment in the A.D.C. under the conditions | have 
ieseribed would at once provide employment for the large and increasing body of 
males between 18 and 55, whose means of livelihood would almost immediately cease 
when war begins, and whose idleness would be an untold source of danger: and of 
these, those that were married would not be separated from their families. The 
services of the 39 per cent. in the case of Switzerland unsuited for military fighting 
service, would, under my proposal, especially those most requiring discipline and control, 


not remain unappropriated, and anxiety about what they would do would be removed. 


The CHAIRMAN :—This meeting is called for the purpose of discussing a particular 
principle, and personally I rather deprecate entering into details, especially as our time 
is limited. The discussion of principles is of the first necessity, and [ hope the dis- 
cussion will be confined to those principles. 

Major-General J. B. STERLING (late Coldstream Guards) :—The lecture which has 
been so ably given by Mr. Shee can only be taken in conjunction with his book, which has 
now been published cheaply by the Army League froma purely patriotic sentiment, and 
that book is likely to be far more widely circulated than it could be in the circumstances 
under which it firstappeared. For that good action I think we are extremely indebted to 
the present Chairman, who, in the most disinterested way, took up the question of the cheap 
dissemination of a very valuable publication. With regard to the points that Mr. Shee has 
brought forward, the scheme is open to a very severe criticism on certain matters, but 
on one point we are absolutely agreed with him. We have heard a great deal lately of 


removing the writing from the slate ; but we Britishers wish to prevent the handwriting 


appearing on the wall. The fact that the author has brought forward a scheme which is 


reasonable and coherent, though open to criticism in detail, is a matter which is of 
extreme value to us, Certainly his statistics will not stand argument. In the first 
place, the question of the amount of insurance he gives as £100,000,000 is absolutely 
deceptive. The utmost I cau make it, on expert examination, is £41,000,000, That is 
one specimen. Another is the amount of money that would be required under his 
scheme and the saving that would accrue. Of course, if you take the Continental Armies, 
who are forced to serve and are ouly paid 23d. a day, you cannot compare that state of 
things with the expenditure of competition in the free labour market, and, therefore, 
that question falls to the ground as regarils our Army at the present day ; the simile 
will not bear examination. One more point. The author takes as the remaining suma 
saving, I think, of £10,009,000 or £12,000,000, but he has eliminated thefact that material 
is a constantly increasing expenditure in these modern days of rapidly developing 
science and rapidly progressing armaments of all mechanical kinds. But at the same 
time there is a large substratum of fact in what he says, that if we had 500,000 men 


trained—I[ would add, and organised—the country would not be subject to panics, 
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which are almost as injurious to the best interests of this country as some of the 
minor wars. It is panic that you have to guard against, as was seen in the American 
War, when the fleet was not allowed to be handled, for fear of popular feeling in New 
York. [t is against panic that we have to guard. The sentimental question is as 
important as the physical question. Now, [ would ask the lecturer to consider, and 
you as an audience, who are competent to consider, because it is one of the gravest 
questions we have to deal with, How you are going to organise these men in the 
enormous numbers he proposes! Roughly speaking, the male population of Great 
Britain is 20,000,000, and [ may assume that im any given vear of what 1 call the 
inilitary puberty age there are approximately 300,000 people who become efficient. 
300,000 men coming up each year demands a very large staff to train them. The 
shorter the time the men are under the training and the younger the men are, the more 
eiicient in all technical matters must your officers be. Again, we have the greatest 
military difficulty to face of any nation in the world. The German nation has not a 
tithe of our difficulty. They have merely to take their men and keep them in their 
own country, with such few exceptions that they are not worth considering. There is 
another point which I think is worth considering. It is said that the military training 
of the German nation is that which has conduced most largely to their success in the 
struggle for existence between nations. [ say that that requires very careful analysis. Of 
course, they are subject to military discipline : they are also very well educated, But with 
regard to military conscription, the French are subject to it—are you frightened of 
their trade success? The Italians are subject to it—are you frightened of their 
trade succcess? The Russians are subject to it—are you frightened of their 


trade success? Those who hold that line must prove it and put it down as an 


unattackable proposition, that it is the military service and not the mental and physical 


quality of the German nation—which is extremely high—that conduces to their 
success in trade in all parts of the world. I would bring in another example for com- 
parison, Would you compare the success of the Americans? They have no com- 
pulsory service. If you start a thesis like that, you must turn it well over and see 
if it is as sound as a proposition of Euclid, or else you must find some other proposition 
that can be more authoritatively set down as an obiter dictum. { have spoken only 
‘or a few minutes on the question raised in Mr. Shee’s valuable lecture ; the text is 
ample, and one could go on for hours. I have, however, mentioned one or two questions 
which I think are well worthy of consideration by this important meeting, because I 
look upon a meeting here on technical points, such as these, as the yeast which leavens 
the whole mass of military opinion in this country. I leave the whole question of the 
supreme value of the Navy and the weak parts of the argument which have been brought 
forward as regards them to those who know here the Navy and appreciate it. I 


appreciate it, but [ do not know it sufficiently to venture to touch upon it. 


Admiral Sir N. BoWDEN-SMITH, K.C.B.:—IL think we must all admit that the 
matter which has been brought before us by Mr. Shee is of great national importance. 
jut before L venture to offer a few criticisms ou his paper I should like to put two 
(uestions to the audience. The first is : How would these proposals of Mr. Shee affect 
the recruiting question? He aftirms, and I think most of us would agree with him, 
that we must have a voluntary professional Army for foreign service. And if these 
proposals tended to stop men from enlisting we should be in a rather awkward 
predicament. I do uot say they would do so, but it is a matter to be considered by the 
military, especially by those who have to do with recruiting. Secondly, | would ask 
of those who ure satisfied with the present condition of things, and who think that 
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there is no reasen for any change—Supposing Lord Kitchener to-morrow telegraphed 
for 10,000, or even 5,009, more trained men to go out to South Africa, could the 


Government send them ! 
Colonel Sir HOWARD VINCENT : —Yes. 


Admiral Sir N. BoWDEN-SMITH:—I am very glad to hear it. As regards 
the naval side of the question, it is much more complicated than the railitary ; a very 
much more difficult question, especially as regards reserves. If we were engaged in 
a naval war our great difficulty would be to find a sufficient number of engineers and 
stokers, artiticers, and trained mechanics. It is possible that under this scheme, if we 
had compulsory service, a certain number of men who are employe | as firemen in the 
mercantile marine, or miners, or people engaged in gas-works and such-like industries, 
would, by the offer of higher wages. be induced to serve their year or two years on 
board a ship of war as stokers instead of serving in the ranks of the Militia. But I 
very much doubt it. When the lecturer says that his scheme would produce an 
adequate and an efficient naval reserve, | am bound to say that until I see all the 
details of the scheme fully drawn up [ am not prepared to agree with him on that 
point. You asked us, my Lord. not to go into details ; but [ wish to point out that the 
lecturer is not quite correct in stating that the Cape Colony presented a cruiser to the 
nation. In alluding to the splendid co-operation of the Colonies with the mother 
country during this war, he tells us that Cape Colony has given a first-class cruiser, 
the “Good Hope.” to this country. In fact, [ understand he imagines the “ Good 
Hope” was built in South Africa and has lately arrived here. The * Good Hope” was 
built in England. It is a faet that the Cape Colony did originally propose, if I 
remember rightly, to give a first-class cruiser to the country, but afterwards re- 
considered the matter, and are now contributing £40,000 a year towards her cost. 
With regard to his allusion to the pauper question, the author tells us that our paupers 
are more numerous than those of any other foreign country, but I would point out 
that most of the Continental nations have no Poor Law system such as ours, and 
therefore cannot possibly give the fairly reliable details that we publish every week in 
our papers in England. T also agree with Sir Robert Giffen that he overstates the 
number of able-bodied paupers in our workhouses. Many so-called able-bodied would 
probably be found feeble-minded. [ do not offer these criticisms in any hostile spirit, 
because I for one, speaking generally, am inclined to agree with compulsory service for 
home defence. [ agree with it because I think it wonld tend to the safety of this 
Kingdom and to the welfare of the Empire generally, and [ believe it would be a good 


thing for the young men of this country if a large proportion of chem had to undergo 


a year’s or two years’ training and discipline. For that reason [| think we are indebted 


to Mr. Shee for bringing the subject before the country, and I can assure him that the 
Council of the Institution appreciate his efforts. Not only his lecture, but the 
discussion, will be printed in the JOURNAL, and will be circulated and read throughout 
the Empire. 

The CHAIRMAN : —As the Bishop of Chester is present, perhaps he will give us the 
henetit of his views on the matter. 

The Right Rev. F. J. JAYNE, D.D. (Bishop of Chester): — The responsibility 
of calling upon me to speak, Sir, is entirely upon your own shoulders. There are 
at least two objections to a man of my profession and experience attempting 
to say anything on such a subject as this before the present audience. (‘ No!”) 


It is very good of you to put it in that way; but if [I were standing outside 
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of myself, I should say to myself, first: You are a clergyman meddling with 
matters outside your own province; and secondly, you are a civilian speaking 
in the presence of experts and professional men. I think it might be possible 
to say a little on the other side. In the first place, when a man becomes a clergyman 
he does not cease to be a member of the commonwealth—he does not cease to be 
a citizen. On the contrary, he ought to try to be as earnest and intelligent, and 
patriotic a citizen as he possibly can be. Again, speaking from the clerical point of 
view, it-seems to me that the subject with which this paper is concerned is one that 
ought to be very near indeed to the clerical heart, because it is essentially the subject of 
peace. A strong England means, of course, peace for England; and besides that, a 
strong England means peace for the world. We shall all, | think, without exaggeration, 
hold that amongst the influences at work in the world on the side of peace, there is 
none more potent and none more sincere than the influence of England ; and, therefore, 


a weak England means a peril to the peace of the world. I come next to the technical 


part of the question, upon which I am not competent to speak at all. 
mean, how far is the armour of defence in which we have hitherto been trusting 
That is a question upon which professional 


For example, I 


still trustworthy under new conditions ? 
opinion must give the lead, and it would be presumption on my part to attempt 
to give an opinion on that. (No, no!) But, my Lord, I think even the man in the 
street —the very useful and weighty order to which L belong—can see that there are 
very serious features indeed about the present condition of things. I think Admiral 
Sowden-Smith appealed just now to this audience to say whether, if Lord Kitchener 
telegraphed for 10,000 or 5,000) trained troops, they could be sent out at once: 
and, if I did not misunderstand his attitude, he seemed to be somewhat sceptical 
whether that provision could be accomplished. At all events, coming back again to the 
civilian, we all know that a question of this sort must ultimately be settled, not by even 
the most illustrious generals and admirals, but by the ordinary voter. I understand 
that the object of Mr. Shee’s book, the object of his paper, and the object of this 
discussion is to bring emphatically and fruitfully before the minds of all sorts and 
conditions of men what is a matter of the utmost importance to the welfare of the 
British Empire and to the welfare of the world. There is just one other point which | 
think falls within my province, and that is the effect upon the national character of a 
system of a compulsory home service. I cannot help thinking that it is, at all events, 
arguable, that the young man of our country would gain a very great deal by having to 
undergo a system of discipline, sueh as is proposed. There are many ugly features 
about the present development of national character which, I think, we might hope to 
see corrected, in some degree, at all events, by such a system as Mr. Shee contemplates. 
All of us have heard of that curious legend of certain young Englishmen who were 
supposed to have left their native land and gone to the United States, because they 
thought the peril of compulsory service was looming in the distance. [ confess I 
should like to hear more about the facts of their existence before T believe in those 
young men, for I think it is a legend. But supposing there is such a spirit as that 
amongst young Englishmen, it constitutes—does it not? a most grave peril, and the 
sooner we bring a more patriotic spirit to bear upon the discipline of their character 
the better. One thing that we have to do, if we can, is to put away the mistaken notion 
of what constitutes freedom. It may be said that compulsory service is inconsistent 
with the spirit of liberty ; but that all depends upon your definition of freedom or of 
liberty. If by freedom you mean that an individual or a nation should be free to 
levelop his or its best life, then the man or the nation must be prepared to undergo a 


great deal of self-sacrifice and self-discipline in order to obtain that power or self- 
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development ; and we believe that the self-development of England upon right lines is 
for the good of the world. I must again ask you, Mr. Chairman, to bear the brunt of 


my responsibility. 


Colonel the Earl of Wemyss, A.D.C. (late London Scottish Rifle Volunteers) :— 
I have a bad cold, and I really came here to listen more than to speak ; but as [ am 
heart and soul for the principle of the lecture so ably given to this Institution, © am 
very glad to be here to express the strong feeling I have in favour of compulsory 
service for home defence. It is nothing new for me: I have been fighting this battle 
for the last half century in every possible way, speaking in public about it to my-own 
constituents, in Westminster Hall, in the House of Commons, in the House of Lords, 
and in all possible directions. [ can then say this—when you hear so much of the 
hostility of the people to compulsory service—that it is a libel on the patriotism of the 
people. One friend of mine sitting there (Sir Howard Vincent) is so hostile to 
compulsory service that he intends, if any Government presumes to propose such a 
thing, to fight against it until his last breath. Well, [, at any rate, have not found this 
hostility among those that [I have addressed, for speaking, as [ have said, in all manner 
of places and to all sorts and conditions of men, I have never, when [ have advocated 
compulsory service for home defence in some mild form, had a word said in opposition 
to that view. That is an absolute fact in an experience extending over nearly half a 
century. But you cannot get the Government to take it up. That was the history of 
our becoming Volunteers. I became a Volunteer because I believed in compulsory 
service and because the Government would not do their duty and enforce it. I became 
a Volunteer in 1859 and left itin 1900. Why! For the same reason that I took it up, 
simply on patriotic grounds. I found that the existence of the Volunteers was the 
shelter-trench, the kopje, behind which all our Governments have taken shelter in 
order not to put in force compulsory service, as it is their duty to do. So that there 
is no difference in principle between the able gentleman who wrote this lecture and 
myself, and [ would exoress my gratitude to him a8 a friend of compulsory service for 
his very able lecture and for his, perhaps, still more able book, which is really a text 
book on the subject. What I above all compliment him upon is the title of the 
book, * The Briton’s First Duty,” viz., compulsory service—and so it is by the 


Constitution. The only difference between the leeturer and myself is as to the 


application of this principle. Now L hear all round me—following General Trochu’s 


example, who said, Jai mon plan—that everybody has his pet plan. That, [ hold, 
is not the question we are here to consider. We are here to consider the one question of 
compulsory service. Are you or are you not in favour of it? Po you or do you not 
believe it is the only foundation upon whieh you can safely built? That, in my view, 
is the question. I have no plan of my own, It is sufficient for me that the time- 
honoured military system of this country rests on compulsory service. The lecturer 
wishes compulsory service to be universal. Our system is not that. Compulsion takes 
the form of the Militia Ballot. to which the lecturer objects. The whole thing rests on 
the Ballot. That is the law of the land, and [ can cite many great authorities in its 
favour upon the question. Lord Dalhousie, the Minister of War ; Graham’s Commission 
on the Army; the Recruiting Commission ; Sir James Scarlett ; Lord Mansfield ; Mr. 
Cardwell, who had fourteen clauses in his Army Bill of 1870 for the purpose of 
reviving the Militia Ballot ; and Lord Lansdowne, who puton the table of the House 
of Lords two years ago a Bill to bring the Ballot up to date, suiting the local quotas to 
the changes of the population. Lord Lansdowne, for the same reason that they have 


always left the thing alone, allowed that Bill to remain derelict, and there it is. [ 
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hold, then, with these authorities —and am quite ready to shelter myself 
behind them—that the Ballot is the foundation of our existing military 
system, and that is the best way of applying compulsory service for home 
defence. You see, | have no plan of my own; [ only take what exists. But 
Mr. Shee says the ballot is unjust and unequal, and therefore because he thinks it 
would be hard upon those on whom it fell he wishes everybody to be treated equally 
hardly. [have always held, and I wrote to that effect in the year 1870—it is a very 
old objection—that instead of being a hardship, it is an alleviation of the principle of 
compulsory service, To prove that it is an alleviation I will ask if any body of imen 
had done anything which condemned them all to be shot, would they consider it a 
hardship if they were decimated instead of being all killed? I think that the way to 
deal with this question is simply to raise the existing military system from the ground 
on which successive Governments have allowed it to lie. I have said sufficient to show 
that I am in thorough sympathy with the lecturer, and [ greatly admire his lecture 
and his book. It will be invaluable that that book should go broadcast throughout the 
country, and we are greatly indebted to Lord Newton for having brought the book 
within the range of the masses of the people. I will only say in conclusion that 1 do 
not know whether those who hear me are satisfied with what is being done in what 
one may call Army Reform or re-organisation. My theory is that no re-organi- 
sation is wanted. All that is wanted is proper administration and the putting 
into line of the existing time-honoured military system, just now a dead letter. hat 
is all that is wanted. But, on the contrary, we are to have a new system, and to avoid 
raising the question of the ballot and compulsory service, what has been done?) We 
are having an organisation which rests on nothing, When it first came out [ wrote ta 
the Times to say that it appeared to me this so-called re-organisation was founded upon 
begging and bribery. It was begging the Volunteers to undertake duties which by the 
Constitution they were never intended to undertake, and which I think is a mistake, 
When my late regiment sent a company to South Africa I took no interest in it 

Why? Because [ thought that before Volunteers volunteered for foreign service they 
should cease to be Volunteers. The whole principle of Volunteers is home service. It 
isa slur upon those who did not go. You established in the force the stay-at-liomes, 
distinguishing them from the others ; and whatever the enthusiasm at the time may 
have been, I think that is an entirely wrong principle and contrary to the best interests 
of the force and of the country. What they ought to have done was resign, and then 
as many of them as possible should have been encouraged to volunteer. [In any system 

of organisation we might’ have two classes of Volunteers: those whose interests and 

duties keep them at home, and those who being freer are willing to be put on tie list 

to go abroad at any time, anywhere. As regards what is being done, as I have said. 
it is begging and bribery, begging the Volunteers to do what they were not intended to 
do, and by five shillings a day bribing and getting that most extraordinary animal, the 
“ Tmperial Yeoman,” who is found and bought in the streets of London, who was never 
on a horse in his life, and who is taught to ride at Aldershot or somewhere else. A 

most nondescript animal, most strangely namned. I do not think that wil! succeed, 

The whole thing must crumble away. It has not even the foundations of a house of 

eards ; it is nothing but building castles in the air. And we know why these castles 

are being built in the air. It is because those who are responsible for the safety of this 

nation are afraid to fulfil their duty and to enforce the existing law of compulsory 


service. They tell you the people of this country will not submit to it. Sir Henry Campbeli- 


Bannerman said something of that kind, as do many others, Well, I have tested it. 
A year or two ago I sent a circular round to all chairmen of county councils, lords- 
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lieutenant, heads of chambers of commerce and chambers of agriculture, mayors, 


provosts, and chief magistrates of burghs, asking two questions: (1) Are you satisfied 


with the present state of things? and (2) Do you believe the people of this country 
would accept a mild form of compulsory service for home defence? The answers tu 
those questions came back as follows: 75 per cent. answered the first question by 


saying * No.” and two to one answered the second question by saving * Yes.” 


Colonel Sir C. E. HOWARD VINCENT, K.C.M.LG., C.B., A.D.C., M.P. (Queen's 
Westminster V.R.C.) :—I am sure that everyone who has heard Lord Wemyss speak 
and has watched his work earnestly hopes that he may be spared for another half 
century to carry on the same vigorous work for the country which he has carried on 
during the past half century. But [am sure that Lord Wemyss would not wish it to 
go out from the Royal United Service Institution to the [Imperial Yeomanry in South 
Africa, who are doing very arduous and very difficult service at the present time, that 


there is any reflection whatever upon them, 


Lord Wemyss :—Pray. let me explain that. [ do not for the world want to be 
misunderstood in this matter. They have done splendid service. My point is this— 
that the Government are in such a fix to get men, and mounted men, that they are 
giving 5s. a day to one class of men and Is. 3d. to another, and that these so-called 


Yeomen are men ina great measure found and bought in the streets for 5s, 


Colonel Sir HOWARD VINCENT :—I knew the noble lord would be anxious to 
correct any misapprehension which might arise with regard to any hasty words he 
night have uttered on that matter. [ need hardly remind you on this subject that the 
vreat proportion of the Volunteers who went out, went out only on soldier's pay, and 
not on ds. [ should like to say a few words with regard to the paper. [I came here to 
hear the arguments which would be adduced in favour of compulsory service at the 
present time. Mr. Shee’s book. * The Briton’s First Duty,” isa very valuable contribu- 
tion indeed to current literature, and no one will deny for one moment that the 
Briton’s first duty is. if he is possibly able to do it, to render some service in the 
defence of his country. But upon the paper itself T should venture to offer one or two 
words of c.cticism. Before doing so upon the military aspect, I should like to direct 
his attention and the attention of the audience, to the observations with regard to the 
physique of th’; country compared with the physique of other countries. I admit that 
in Germany you do see well-drilled avd erect young men, but T have yet to learn that 
the physique of the English young men on the whole, and certainly of Austratians and 
Canadians, is in any degree whatever inferior to the physique of the German, the 
Frenchman, the Italian, or the Russian. In every athletie competition we are superior 
to them, and there are no young men in the world who would have gone through the 
enormous strain of the South African campaign so well as the 200,000 or 300,000 young 
Englishmen. [ have to ask the lecturer to tell us what he proposes to alter—what he 
proposes to gain by his system? Now, What is it we have at the present time ? 
We have an Army of 250,000 men. in round numbers : we have 100,000 Militia. we 
have 309,000 Volunteers, and we have 30,000 Yeomanry : or 680,000 available in this 
country, of which 250,000 is an Army we can send anywhere. Very large numbers of 
the Militia and Volunteers and Yeomanry will volunteer for foreign service if the 
occasion arises. Then take the Empire. In Canada there are 30,000 Militia, in 
Australia 20,000 Volunteers, in South Africa 10,000, And in India upwards of 100,000 


troops, including native troops, and in other Colonies 40,000, That is 200,000, That 
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vives usa total of 880,000 men available at the present time. Lord Wemyss thoroughly 
understands the Volunteer force and he will bear me out when I say that the 
turnover of the Volunteer force is about 25 per cent. every year, that is 75,000 men 
as a rule leave the Volunteer force out of a total strength of 300,000. Now the 
majority of those 75,000 men continue for about ten years of a military age and are 
able to render military service if the occasion should arise. That gives us a reserve 
which would certainly be available in case of need of at least 750,000 men, Add to 
this the same number who retire annually from the Militia in Canada, the Volunteers 
in Australia, and other Colonial forces, and that gives us exactly the figure which the 
author proposes, an available foree of some 2,000,000, Now, he proposes to take 
away this, and he proposes to impose tpon us compulsory military service of one 
year between the ages of IS and 23. It is evident from the passage which | 
have quoted from the lecturer’s paper that he has been a great deal abroad ; but I 
would ask him if he has ever very carefully followed out the enormous superiority 
which English yonng men derive from the freedom they have from State service in 
those critical ages of their career, 18 to 23? The whole of a man’s career 
depends upen his being free between the ages of 1S and 23. (* No!”) Well, answer 
it! It is no good saying * No.” Answer it! You yourselves, gentlemen, if you went 
into the Army, went in between the ages of 18 and 23. Had you been compelled to go 
to the bar for one year between those ages, would you have been so fit for the 


profession which you entered? Certainly not. [f there is one thing which has given 


us superiority in this Empire it is the way in which our young men go over the sea, 


found new homes, establish new industries, and form new careers in distant parts of 
the world: and they do that between the ages of 18 and 23, when they have left 
school, before they have settled down. ‘To compel these young men between the ages 
of 18 and 23 to give up one year of their life to the service of the State, to refrain from 
prosecuting their studies, is, [ say, a thing which is not warranted by the condition of 
affairs. If we found men were not coming voluntarily forward for military service it 
would be another matter: but they are coming forward voluntarily. If they were not 
doing so there would be something to be said in favour of compulsory military service ; 
but when you find they are doing so, [ ask what the lecturer has to gain by the 
aulvoeaey of his scheme of compulsory military service?) Then he tells us his scheme 
would give us a peace footing of about 250,000 trained men, with a war footing of 
about 2,000,000, But the Volunteers give you alone 300,000 at the present time, or 
30,000 more than what he thinks he would gain by his compulsory military service. 
Lord Wemyss has told us just now that in addressing public meetings and constituents 
in this country on conscription he has never met with much opposition from his 
andience, 


Lord WEMyYss :-—I have never met with any, 


Colonel Sir HOWARD VINCENT :-Why / Because they know that no Minister, 
no Government, would ever be so insane as to impose compulsory military service on 
this eountry. Let anyone stand up here who will go before an audience and attempt 
to get into Parliament upon compulsory military service! He will be put very quickly 
indeed at the bottom of the poll. He will never have an opportunity of advocating 
those views. Let me see the man! Has there been an individual who did it? Can 
the noble lord produce any Parliamentary address of his in which he urged that he 
was going to make his cardinal point in Parliament the advocacy of compulsory 
military service, taking away twelve months from the life of young men between the 
ages of 18 and 23? Let me see it! He would be returned at the bottom of the poll. 
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It is a good thing to have had this discussion. It is perhaps a good thing to show that 
the Royal United Service Institution, consisting largely of people who are interested in 
military matters, largely of men who serve in the Army, consider compulsory military 
service essential. Let it go forth to the country that that is their view, and then let 
us hear what the country has to say about it. Let us hear what the great mass of the 
people have to say about it. The lecturer says it is only white men who are to give 
this compulsory military service ; but white men only form one-tenth of the King’s 
subjects. Are the remaining 360,000,000, or whatever it is, of the King’s subjects to 
vive no compulsory military service in any form? Then, again, if we are to do it, it is 
obvious that the other parts of the Empire should do it too. The system of self- 
government which our Colonies have gives no likelihood that they would consent to 
anything of this kind. If the lecturer has studied the administration of the Colonies 
and the feeling of Colonial people he would know perfectly well that no Minister could 
ever hope for assistance from the electors of any self-governing Colony who advocated 


compulsory military service for the men of that Colony in any shape or form. 


Colonel BROUKFIELD :—May [ ask my honourable and gallant friend whether he 


asserts that compulsory military service is not enforced in any of the Colonies ? 
Colonel Sir HOWARD VINCENT :—What Colonel Brookficld refers to is Canada, 
Mr. SHEE :—And Cape Colony. 


Colonel Sir HOWARD VINCENT :-—In what shape or form? Can you give me the 


date of the law 
Mr. SHEE :—-1878. It is the law, but it is a dead letter. 


Colonel Sir HOWARD VINCENT :—It is a dead letter. There we have it. It is in 
the law, but it isa dead letter. To a large extent it is a dead letter in Canada, because, 
although it is the law of Canada, Canada is placed in an extremely anomalous position. 
My time is up, so [ will not keep you any longer. I only came here in order to 
hear the arguments which were advanced in favour of compulsory military service. 
and [ do hope some subsequent speaker will tell you what he hopes to gain by an 


alteration of the present system. 


Sir JOHN CoLomB, K.C.M.G., M.P. (late Captain. Reyal Marine Art.) :— The 
question of compulsory service has two aspects, in my mind: the aspect of 
necessity and the aspect of expediency. The necessity really depends, from 
a military point of view, upon the dangers to which you ars exposed. In the 
observations I shall make, 1 will confine myself entirely to that point. [ am 
not going to touch upon social and economical questions, or the advantages 
or disadvantages of compulsion. I have quite an open mind on that, and there really 
would not be time to touch upon everything. The lecturer has said nothing on 
military or strategic grounds as to the dangers which induce the necessity which 
he maintains exists. He says a great deal of what he thinks we want. but he does not 
say sufficiently why he thinks we want it. Looking at it from the point of view 
of the necessity to our Empire, it is really the dangers to which we are exposed which 
are the ruling factors in the problem. He says we want three things: a strong Navy, 
military garrisons abroad, and an immense Militia Army for home service. Having 
baldly stated what we want, he then elaborates his method of obtaining it, which is, in 


« 
brief, partial compulsory service for the Navy, and wholesale compulsory military 


service applied to all parts of our Empire all over the world. The only real explanation 
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he gives on strategic and military grounds he expresses in @ metaphor; and with all 
respect I must say the metaphor has the effect on my mind of exciting my curiosity, 
because I cannot in the least understand it. I prefer my own. Looking at the question 
of the use of force for protection, metaphorically my declaration has always been this : 
* The Navy is the shield and the Army is the spear of your Empire.” Now, I object to 
his attitude of mind in approaching this question, and I see it by the use of the phrase 
a “strong Navy.” A “strong Navy” is not a fit phrase ; it is a false phrase as describing 
the first necessity of the British Empire. The true phrase is a Navy which is sufficient 
to secure the freedom of the sea, and that is a Navy sufficient to deny any freedom to 
your enemies. Now, we cannot exist in an island except under thes: conditions, and 
with oceans rolling between our provinces we must cease to be an Empire if we cannot 
maintain them. Therefore the words, “ strong Navy,” I think, leads him into considerable 
trouble. It will be observed that I join direct issue with the lecturer on the point of 


necessity which he raises. Otherwise it is a very interesting and very curious question, 


especially when you look at the commercial, the social, and educational aspect of it. 
But that is not my point. If you have the freedom of the sea, without which you 
cannot exist, you do not want this immense local army here, nor do you want it in your 
Colonies. Tagree that, under the present arrangements, it is a question of making men 
efficient, and of the inducements you offer to your Regular force, and the organisation 
of your whole forces. Looking at the question from the point of view that we are 
an Imperial people, and not merely an island people, I boldly assert that a compulsory 
military system need not and can not be imposed. You cannot impose it inany Colony. 
So far as the island people are concerned, in order to bring it within the range of 
practical polities you have to persuale the people and convince the people that com- 
pulsory service is a necessity. I say that you can never convince an island people and a 
common-sense people that it isso. There may be a misunderstanding. [ am speaking 
of local compulsory service limited to services within the territory in which the force is 
raised, and which services is not to be extended beyond the sea. Let m=: take the 
position of the British people as an Imperial people. I say that to a people in that 
position, with oceans roiling between their provinces, military compulsory service is of 
no use to the Empire unless compulsory service is for service over sea for great military 
combinations for the defence of the Empire. [ have heard nothing. in spite of the 
most able arguments and facts produced by the lecturer. both in his lecture andin his 
book, in disproof of this, and I remain an unconverted sinner, [say that compulsory 
service is not a principle the British people will accept. The final point is this? 
[ think I can see that the lecturer's real object and aim is to create by compulsion in 
the different provinces of the Empire a reservoir of trained men. and to rely upon that 
reservoir to supply by volunteering the Army you need for striking over sea. (That 
isso.”) That T understand. The whole object of your military policy is the power to 
strike beyond sea—the offensive power. Those who talk about compulsory service and 
at the same time say they by no means mean compulsory service for over sea, give 
away the whole show, because the essence of our military power and the use of our 
military force is to strike abroad. Supposing by the application |. (ie compulsory 
principle you have created these immense reservoirs of military fores and rely upon 
their units to provide. by volunteering, the elements of a great striking Army for use 
beyond the sea, is the lecturer quite sure—is anybody quite sure—that the very fact of 
adopting compulsion would not kill the spirit of volunteering for war service altogether ? 
Are you sure when you have these reservoirs, and have done all this, when the pinch 


comes and to save the Empire it is necessary to put a great force beyond the sea, that 
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those reservoirs would supply that necessity by volunteering? My belief is that those 
reservoirs would fail. That is a serious question which I submit to the lecturer, and I 
hope we shall have some answer from him in connection with the matter. 
Lieut.-Colonel O, T. DUKE (late 4 Bn. Ritle Brigade):—-I think after the attacks 
which have been made upon the lecture, we shall all feel very much inclined to give our 
heartfelt thanks to the Council for having again bronght forward this most important 
question of home defence. and for having selected so broad-minded and so able an 
exponent of it as the lecturer. T trust, however, that the information which has been 
made available by our lecturer will not be allowed to remain merely in an unfrnitful 
state of theory. [trust that it will be pushed forward, and be energetically cireulated 
throughout the country until, as Sir John Colomb has said, the people of this country 
have had an opportunity of forming their own opinion upon the suggestions which he 
has made. I think more especially that the Council is happy in the fact that it has 
chosen a civilian to read a paper at this particular moment on this subject, because I 
am convinced that the question of home defence as it stands at the present moment is 
one for the peop:> of this country to take up as separate and distinct from military 
expert opinion. [cannot but think that those who have watched the discussions which 
have taken place in this theatre, who have read the many letters on the question of 
home defence which have appeared in the 7imes and in various papers during the last 
few years, must have come to the conclusion that there is gradually forming an opinion 
amongst the civil population which diverges from that of our military experts. Ever 
since the time of the Duke of Wellington the view has been held in this country, and 
more especially has it been proclaimed by the naval authorities, as we have just heard 
from Sir John Colomb, and also by our leading military authorities, that it is not 
possible to defend the shores of this country by a military feree. In the year 1845 the 
Duke of Wellington had a correspondence with Sir Robert Peel. At that time there 
was a menace to the safety of this country. The National Debt was 800,000,090, 
The Duke of Wellington wrote to Sir Robert Peel that he did not consider it: was 
possible to take any military measures to defend the shores of our country, that we 
must dep arloon the Nay yo and iling the Navy our plight Was a hopeless one. I 
think that lias beea more or Jess the opinion of military experts up to about the time 
of this South African war. They have held that if the Navy should break down and 
fail us. we should be reduced toa state of starvation, and that that state of starvation 
would compela general surrender. They have held that no military forces that we 
might have would be of any value, because they could not be fed. That was the view, 
as I say. up to the time of the South African war, that failing our Navy we were done, 
Sut there has been going on during the last 30 years a development of civil opinion, as 
independent of military opinion. The first fruit of that civilian opinion was our 
Volunteer forces. Now, gentlemen, what is the state of military opinion at the present 
moment. and what is the state of civil opinion? I think you will find—I have found 
it myself in conversations which I have held with a great many distinguished officers — 
that they thiak still that, failing the Navy, we could make no fight, that if the Navy 


ceased to control the seas we could not defend our shores. Colonel Brookfield the other 


day said that at this crisis we wanted a word from our political leaders, and he 


deprecate | more particularly the tone which he attributel to the Prime Minister. I 
do not think Colonel Brookfield has, perhaps. carefully read or considered what Lord 
Salisbury has said on these matters. I have here an extract from a speech which Lord 
Salisbury made in May, 1900, at the Albert Hall, in which he gave his views as to the 
necessity of every Briton learning todefend himself. Lord Salisbury said : ‘ Of course 


we have the Navy, and I firmly believe that that defence would be sufficient : but 
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considering the prodigious, the enormous necessities which we have to safeguard, is it 
wise that all our eggsshould be put into a single basket ? Are we not bound to think of 
our national defence on land ? The problem is that we cannot have resource to the remedy, 
to the protection for defence which every nation on the Continent has had occasion 
to set up and preserve, and to which its existence is now owing. Nothing in the nature 
of a conscription, that is to say. nothing of a nature which requires the population of 
this country to leave their homes for a certain number of years to learn the military 
art—that at present, as far as we can see, is not a remedy which the people of this 
country would accept.” Now, our lecturer does not propose that our young men should 
leave their homes for a number of years. Allhe proposes is a military training, and he 
is quite open, LT imagine, to alter the term which he would suggest in accordance with 
the views of the British people. Lord Salisbury went on to say :--" And what we have 
to look to—what we have to determine—is, how is the manhood of this country to 
be utilised for the preservation of the Empire? We have abundance of men. Wecan 
see in South Africa how they can fight. There are no troops eqaal to them in the 
world, But when the need comes, if ever the need should come, we must have them in 
sufficient numbers to make the enterprise of any enemy that should attack us abso- 
lutely hopeless. If when the danger comes it were possible for the Government of the 
day to call upon an armed people, upon a people of whom every grown-up man could 
handle his rifle, [do not think that after the experience we have had in South Africa, even 
the most apprehensive would have any cause to fear the result. But what we have to 
do is to induce the people to put themselves into a condition to defend the homes where 
they were bred and the country to which they are so deeply attached.” Now, gentlemen, 
[ hold that here we have a civil opinion which is in direct opposition to the expert 
military opinion which has been predominant in this country during the last twenty 
vears. We have a direct appeal to the people to arm themselves and place themselves 
ina position to defend their homes. Ef you look into the military mind you will find 


that it is mainly concerned with the efficiency of the forees which we have to maintain 


in our possessions beyond the sea, aud which would form a contribution in the way of 


anoarmy corps to be sent to help any ally we may be fighting in conjunction with in 
Europe. What military men are thinking of is the efficiency of the Standing Army for use 
abroad, and [think our lecturer, nuless he can convince them that compulsory military 
education of the masses will produce such an alteration in their frame of mind as to lead 
them to voluntarily furnish for our service beyond the sea in sufficient numbers the class 
of recruits which they desire, men whe will be willing to submit to the years of dreary, 
futile stagnation which constitute the soldier's life in peace-time beyond the seas after 
his first training is over: unless our lecturer can persuade the military experts that 
the movement he advocates will furnish them with the class of men they want, he will 
have great difficulty in vetting them on his side. [ believe that the military edueation 
he advoeates would produce that result, and that Sir John Colomb is in error in thinking 
that, because men know how to fight, they would hold back and refuse to fight. 1 
hope that our lecturer will push on and develop his views until the reproach has been 
removed from this nation that, if we had to speak with an enemy in the gate, scarcely 
one in eighteen of the manhood of this country would be in a position to come forward 
and take their place in any organisation for our defence. That is a very serious 
condition of things. This fact is double-edged, because not only would they be unable 
to defend themselves, but the necessity of feeding this large portion of non-combatants 
would be a millstone around the necks of those who would be able to defend them- 
selves. If our lecturer intends to push his views, | believe they can only be given 


effeet to by the patriotic combination of disinterested men, who will develop some sort 
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of association which shall formulate this plan of his into a Bill which could be 
brought before Parliament. If the outcome of this paper should be such a course, and 
if such a course should be successful, he will have earned the gratitude of the country, 
not only on military but on social grounds, for [ feel confident he has pot under- 
estimated the benefits of the commercial, moral, intellectual, and physical improve- 
ments which would follow from the compulsory military education of the martial 


races which form the British people 


Colonel R. PILKINGTON, M.P. (2nd V.B. Prince of Wales’s Volunteers (South 
Lancashire Regiment) ):—In listening to the criticisms which have been offered 
on the very able lecture, I thought that the best way was to bring the question 
of the South African War to the test. If you look at the number of troops that are 
now in South Africa, you willsee that there are 141,000 Regulars, 19,000 Militia, 13,000 
Imperial Yeomanry, 5,000 Volunteers, and 57,000 Colonials. In directing your 
attention to that, I want to say what must have struck everyone at the beginning of 
the war and during the whole course of the war, namely, that we have not had 
sufficient available trained military men to send out. We have had to scrape them 
from all corners of the Empire, and in my opinion to a far greater extent the war in 
South Africa ought to have been conducted by men who could have been called upon 
at any moment from any part of the Empire as trained men to go to South Africa : 
whereas we have had to send a great many scmi-trained men and a great many who 
were hot trained at all. Although many of the men could ride and shoot to begin 
with, they were not trained soldiers which were sent from the Colonies, and we know 
that from the United Kingdom that was the case in a greater degree. Therefore, I 
come to the point, that we do want a very much larger reserve of trained men ready 
either in the United Kingdom or in the Colonies, and the question is, How are we to 
get it’ It appears to me that we should get it if this scheme, or a modified form of 
the scheme, was carried out. Sir Howard Vincent challenged you, Sir, to produce a 
Member of Parliament who would say that he thought some form of compulsory service 
would be a very good thing, and to say it in the House of Commons. Well, Sir, | have 
said that in the House of Commons. [ may say that the idea I put most distinetly to 
the House was that the Volunteers could resign at any moment—at any rate they can 
in my battalion, a battalion of 1,000 strong. They do not, of course, resign, but they 
might resign. 1 suggested that it would be no hardship at all for every man between 
the age of 18 and 23 to go through the same kind of training that the Voluntecrs have 
tv go through. Then I met a point brought up by Sir Howard Vincent. He said that 


, 


~v many men every year left the Volunteers. But what becomes of them? You can- 
ot lay your hands on them, They are gone. I met that point also in my remarks in 
the ‘House, that after they had served for 5 years, between 18 and 23, in the Service, 
exactly as I served myself. and in which 250,000 Volunteers serve to-day. they 
should go into the Reserve for 5 years. Their names should be taken down at the 
Volunteer headquarters, and they might turn up once a year, or something like 
that, just to revort themselves, They should be put into classes up to the age of *50. 
Phat at any rate is a much milder form than the proposition of the lecturer, 
but it is a proposition that covers every man fit for war service throughout the 
Mnited Kingdom. I feel certain that if it were suggested to the Colonies, a 
universal service sumething of that character would very soon grow up. Several 


speakers have suggested that the country should be educated up to this. — In 


the present system we have a Regular Army, a Militia, an Imperial Yeomanry, and 


Volunteers. The Volunteers have rifles in their hands. I suppose the batteries of 
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Volunteer Artillery have some kind of guns in their hands, but they are absolutely 
unorganised, in masses, in divisions, and all that sort of thing. The aim of the lecturer 
is to have some universal system of trained men, and my suggestion supplies it. In 
getting up and speaking as I have done to-day, not only as a colonel of a Volunteer 
regiment, but as a business man, | may say [ believe some kind of system could 
be worked out, and that is the reason why 1 welcome the new Volunteer Orders. If 
We cannot get a system like the lecturer's, let us evolve some middle system which 
will still cover every white man who is able to bear arms throughout the Empire. In 
the main it must be seen that such a system does not exist, because if you compare even 
the 800,000 of Sir. Howard Vincent with the 4,000,000 of trained men in France, or the 
1,000,000 of trained men in Germany, or the 8,000,000 in Russia, what hope have we, 
seeing that we could not get through the war in South Africa without the trouble of 
gathering these men together and training them ? If we had to face a European nation, 
Where should we find the fighting men to supply the Army in the field outside tbe 


, 


United Kingdom ! 


Colonel Viscount HARDINGE (7th Bu. Rifle Brigade) :--I think we are all 
greatly indebted to our noble Chairman for having introduced this subject, which 
no doubt is of momentous importance at the present time, and to Mr. Shee for 
having given us this most interesting lecture. The subject has been more fully 
set forth in his book “The Briton’s First Duty,” of which [ am glad to see 
Lord Newton, in a very patriotic spirit, has published more or less at his own 
expense, a cheap edition, so that the public may be able to read it in the 
proper spirit. Lam afraid [ must differ from a great many other speakers who 
have spoken before me, because [| thoroughly agree with nearly ail Mr. Shee’s 
propositions. f think that his arguments in favour of universal service in lieu 
of our present voluntary service leave nothing to be desired. Last week we were told 
by a gentleman who followed Mr. Shee that he thought that voluntary service was a 
very good thing, because Count Sternberg had said from what he had seen in South 
Africa that voluntary was far superior to compulsory service. Well, gentlemen, I do 
not see what Count Sternberg las to do with it. [ did not know that Count Sternberg 
was a great Continental authority. If, on the other hand, we had been told by all the 
military uttachés of the other nations of the Continent, men who went out to South 
Africa, that their conclusions on seeing our Army were that voluntary service was far 
superior, then | think there would have been some weight in it ; but I do not think for 
one moment that the Germans, the French, or the Russians would have thought so. | 
prefer the word “universal” service to the word “ compulsory,” because I think if Mr. 
Shee’s book is to be read by the public, to be valued, and to have great weight with the 
public, that word should be eliminated from the book. We as a nation, no doubt, are 
very insular in our opinions with regard to our Army, and I think that if any Govern- 
ment were to introduce to the public schemes with Continental names, such as con 
scription or compulsory service, they would be tabooed at once. 1 most thoroughly concur 
with all the lecturer’s propositions, but there are one or two things I do not feel quite 
clear upon. First, if we had such a large number of men for universal military service 
for home defence, how does he propose to find the men for foreign service and for active 
service when required? Secondly, if by his scheme this large number of men were 
procured for universal service for one year, which L presume is to be done by one year’s 
continuous service, and not to be extended for 3 or 4 years, how would those men be 
housed? At the present moment | believe the barrack accommodation only suffices for 


our present small Army, and therefore something needs to be said with regard to that 
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I think it is undoubtedly true that when this South African war comes tu a satisfac- 
tory conclusion we shall lose a very large number of men both in the Militia and in 
I quite agree 


, 


the Army, and the question is, How are those great gaps to be filled up - 
with Mr. Dawkins who, when he referred to that admirable scheme of Mr. Brodrick’s, 
the army corps, said he did not think that the men should be procured for this army 


corps after the war was completed. T agree with that proposition, because [ think if 


he (Mr. Brodrick) was to wait till the end of the war he would never get the men for 
these army corps. The question is, How are these men to be procured? In iy opinion 
we have more or less got to our last resources, as we have come down iow to the dregs o 
the military population. As Lord Wemyss very truly asked, How have a great many o 
those men been procured! They have been procured more or less, as he said, by 
bribery, by paying them 5s., while we are paying our soldiers Is. Well, gentlemen, 
if by voluntary service we are in the future to get the right class of men, which they 
tell us in modern warfare it is most important we should get, it seems to me that 
the only way to get them would be by.paying them 5s. If, as our lecturer has said 
with perfect truch, every man in the English Army costs roughly £120 per annum, 
and that is giving him Is., we should tind if we had to give him 5s, that he was a 
very expensive article. I cannot help thinking, bearing all this in mind, that what 
Colonel Lonsdale Hale said in his introduction to Mr. Shee’s book is true. Those 
who know Colonel Lonsdale Hale have a great opinion of him as a military critic, and 
he hit the right nail on the head when he said that it is for the nation to determine 
this question of universal service and to force the Government, if necessary, to initiate 
such measures as will suttice for the purpose. What ought to be done should be done 
at once. The moment for national action is now. Hereafter will be too late. Before 
sitting down I should like to ask the Chairman to give us later his ideas as to how he 
proposes to further these good ends, and to let the public be brought face to fece with 
this point of universal service. | feel sure we are all greatly indebted to him for the 
way in which he has already initiated it by publishing for the public a cheap edition of 
Mr. Shee’s book. 

Colonel W. T. DOONER. p.x.c. (A.A.G., Thames District) :—The applause with which 
the lecture was received and the frequent marks of approbation during its reading 
evidently show that there are very few friends of the voluntary system in this 
theatre. I, however, in the few moments allotted me, am very desirous of 
saying a few words in favour of that system, as I fear that the civilian mind, 
the man in the street. the ordinary voter, to whom the Bishop of Chester has 
referred, is not yet sufficiently prepared or ready for any form of compulsory 
service: and able as the lecture undoubtedly is, the subject, [ think, has not 
yet entered on the stage when any Government will propose it for adoption to the 
House of Commons. I do not know whether the lecturer is aware that, about two 
years ayo, the late Secretary of State for War only hinted in the House of Lords that it 
night be necessary to put the ballot for the Militia in force, and as a result, it: was 
stated that information was received from all the various Parliamentary districts that 
such a proposition would be very unpopular and possibly very dangerous indeed to the 
Government which proposed it. and we never, [| think, heard a word more about the 
subject. 

The CHAIRMAN :—We shall though : we very soon shall. 

Colonel W. T. DOONER :—Perhaps so: but my paint is that, if the present Govern- 
ment. with a majority of 150 in the House of Commons. decided that it would not be 


wise to enforce even the ballot for the Militia, it is unlikely, I venture to think, that 
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any Government will be found for many years to come, which will propose to the 
country any form of compulsory service. 1 will now, as briefly as possible, refer to tne 
different advantages which the lecturer claims would be secured if his proposals were 
adopted. The first, a strong Navy, I must leave to be dealt with by naval officers, 
The second advantage claimed is, that we shall have a long-service Army abroad. fam 
not quite clear what is meant when Mr. Shee speaks of a long-service Army ; but | 
presume it is intended that men are to enlist for twelve years, and be shipped off io 
India and our Colonies for about that period. I beg. however, to assure my hearers, 
that, in my opinion, you will not get men in the present day to enlist for twelve years 
without a large increase of pay. It is, [ think, one of the drawbacks of our preseni 
system to make men bind themselves for even seven years’ colour service ; and if this 
period could) be decreased to three years it would be of great benefit to the Army. 
Men will not enlist for twelve years to serve in India or the West Indies, or some 
indifferent climate for possibly the whole of that time: and that is what T presume a 
long-service Army means. Then you tell us, thirdly, that we are to get an immense 
reserve—a Pan-Britannic Militia, as it is called—and this immense reserve is to be avai! 
able to reinforce, when required, as | gather from the paper, the long-serviee Army it case 
of war. (Hear, hear.) This gentleman says“ hear, hear,” and therefore, 1 presume. his 
interpretation of the lecturer’s propositions agrees with mine. The Pan-Britannic Militia 
is to reinforee the long-service Army in time of war. But I ask you, Would that be 
compulsory service for home defence, that men are to be ina Militia and to be suddenly 
drafted abroad into the long-service Army, to reinforce it in time of war?) That would 
appear to me to be unjust to the men so drafted, and it would not be compulsory 
service for home defence at all. [It would be compulsory service for the Empire. Tet 
us take the last twenty-five years, and the different small wars we have been engaged 


in. When any of our out-posts, as I may eall them. Afghanistan, South Africa, Zulutan:, 


Egypt or elsewhere. have been attacked. what would have happened if the lecturer's 


proposals had been in force? The Voluntary Army at any of those places would have 
been reinforced from the reserve at home until the difficulty was over ; but that would 
not have been compulsory service for home defence, but for the Empire. [now come 
to another difficulty, a thorny and a somewhat delicate one, and not easy to deal with. 
[ refer to Tveland, and { ask you, Would anyone in this room propose that these 
propositions should apply to Freland? Is it intended that, after the experience of the 
late Galway election. when a candidate. who dare not appear, fearing arrest, as le 
had fought on the side of the Boers—but who. nevertheless, was elected by an 
enormous majority. over a supporter of the Government—is it proposed that every 
man in Treland. between 18 and 23, should be trained to be a soldier? (“ Yes.") 
Then all [ can say is that. if this proposal were carried out, Ireland would 
not be the most comfortable place in the world to live in. What did Lord 
Salisbury give as his opinion two years ago, when this South African war broke 
out? He said that he congratulated the people of England that the predominant 
partner had not granted Home Rule to Ireland. I therefore venture to think thai 
the Prime Minister does not agree with those gentlemen who say “Yes! Yes!" i 
now pass on to a statement by the lecturer that, had his proposals been in force it 
1899, 100,000 men could have been sent to South Africa with the same ease tha: 
we sent 10,000. I venture to assure all in this theatre that here is a great 
error. (“Why ?”) [will show you. The 100,000 men were ready, and only waiting 
for the order to mobilise ; and was it not stated in the House of Lords this time last 
year that it was for political reasons the army corps was not at once mobilised and 
sent to South Africa? The Cabinet very rightly held on, as many others did, to the 
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hope that Mr, Kruger and the Boers would not invade our territory and go to war ; and 
the Government, being averse to doing anything which could be interpreted as 
preparing for war, would not mobilise even one army corps. Was not that stated, 
and is it not a fact? All was ready, and when the order was given there was no delay ; 
and then when the dark days of December, 1899, came was not division after division 
mobilised as soon as the order was issued? Every division was got ready and 
embarked as soon as the ships were ready to receive them. It was a matter of the 
ships being ready if any delay occurred, and therefore the lecturer’s statement is quite 
inaccurate. In making as good a case as possible for compulsory service for home 
defence, I think it was unnecessary to make some of the remarks that Mr. Shee has 
made depreciating and disparaginy the men who join the Army under the voluntary 
system. The lecturer says they are the poorest of the poor, that they choose between 
the Poor House and the Army, and that the less said about the gloriousness of the 
voluntary system the better. Mr. Shee also mentions the failures in civil life who 
enlist. Well, [ have been a recruiting officer for five years, and I was sitting beside 
another officer who was here on Friday last when those statements were read out. He 
said he had enlisted some 70,000 men in four years, and that these statements were 
most inaccurate, The failures in civil life are very often successful in the Army, and 
of course we know that would-be recruits are sometimes hungry, and when they see or 
hear of the men in ba :acks getting good dinners they may be influenced, and come in 
and enlist. But these are the exeoptions. These statements, although they do not 
assist recruiting. are nevertheless complimentary to the British nation. If the poorest 
of the poor are the men that join the Army, did not Earl Roberts tell us that in South 
Africa they fought like heroes and behaved like gentlemen? [f then the poorest of the 
poor fight in this way. ought we not to be proud of our countrymen? All that the 
lecturer has mentioned about the press-gang, and men being forced into the Army in 
former times, is ancient history, and has little bearing on this subject of compulsory 
service for home defence. Many alvantages are claimed if the lecturer's proposals are 
adopted. It is said there will be drilling in schools. Well, drilling goes on in schools 
now. Wedo not want compulsory service to get this advantage. We ail agree that 
we do not want the boys in the schools to be a race of tadpoles, all head and no body. 
The muddy stream of alien immigration is also mentioned, but the Government could 
stop that to-morrow. if the country so desired, Compulsory service would not affect if. 
In his reply Mr. Shee would perhaps explain how he makes out that our voluntary 
Army costs £123 per man per annum. Does he include the Army Reserve or the 
Militia or the Volunteers?) When we consider all that the Militia and Volunteers 
have done during the last two and a half years to help us in South Africa they 
may. [| think, be well included in his calculation.  [t is not fair to calmly take 
a sum like £30,000,000 and divide it by the number of Regular soldiers we have : 
also £39,000,000 is not a fair sum to take as the normal Army Estimates: hitherto 
they have not bad as much as thar, but they may reach it hereafter, Of course all will 
agree that a compulsory Army would be cheaper than a veluntary one, but not so much 
cheaper as some people think. As one speaker said just now, Where are the barracks to 
come from? (* Build them.”) Well. gentlemen, that costs money. To build barracks 


will cost an enormous sum, and must be added to Mr. Shee’s caleulations,! The lecturer 


' IT had intended here to have referred to the authorities having recently 
reduced the standard height for recruits, but was unable to do so, owing to my having 


exceeded the time limit. Many of the speakers who touched on this point caused 
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refers to Professor Seely’s statement that we have colonised half the world in a fit of 
absence of mind, and adds that the tonie now required is compulsory service for home 
defence. [ am hardly, however, of opinion that you will get the British voter to 
agree with you. The tonic required, [ venture to think, is that some man will arise 
who will insist that the men of our Army shall be better paid, and that the 600,000 or 
700,000 men we already possess shall be put on a proper footing. What is necessary is 
that our Militia and Volunteers should be organised on some sound principles, and 
with some regard to the proper proportion of the three arms. Their efficiency is the 
first consideration, and that is mainly a financial question ; and if England cannot get 
over a financial difficulty, [ do not know what country can. It is ludicrous, for 
instance, to suppose that Volunteers can give up their time to the service of their 
country, and go into camps for training, and then be out of poeket by the transaction. 
The mass of men we have alrealy got must be allotted in the proper proportion to 
brigades, divisions, and army corps, before we need consider the necessity of having 
2,000,000 men ready. The man who will settle these matters to the satisfaction of the 
country has, | think, appeared. The war and able papers like the one Mr. Shee has 
read to us will help him in his task, but I imagine you will find that our Army will 


remain under the voluntary system, 


The CHAIRMAN :—I think | must take the opinion of the meeting as to what we 
are to do, TI understand there are several gentlemen who wish to speak, and the 
lecturer has a right of reply, and if these various rights are going to be exercised it will 
prolong the meeting. Is it the wish of the meeting that the discussion should be 


adjourned ? 


Colonel T. H. BAYLIs, K.C. (late 18th Middlesex V.R.) :—It is a most interesting 
discussion, and [I hope it will be adjourned, | shall be happy to propose the 


adjournment. 


The meeting was then again adjourned to Thursday, 27th February. 


Zith February.—TVhe discussion was again resumed with Major 


Lord Newton in the Chair. 


Admiral the Hon. Sir KE. R. FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G, (Rear-Admiral of 
the United Kingdom) :—I think that what FE had to say, or a portion of it, 
has been said by my friends Sir N. Bowden-Smith and Sir John Colomb, and, 


therefore, I need not detain you the regulation ten minutes. I should like to 


some amusement because the height had been reduced to 5 feet: but, if the system 
adopted by our Continental neighbours is investigated, it will be found that men 
abroad are accepted of the same ora less height than 5 feet. In France the minimum 
works out to 4 feet Il inches, while in Germany it is exactly 5 feet. Are not 
all aware also that if the rule as to height for officers had existed 50 years ago the 
same as for the men, the Army would have lost one, if not two, of our most dis- 
tinguished general officers? I know not if they would have been accepted as 
“specials.” I may add that in March last year I made the suggestion that this height 
standard should be reduced, as small men are to be preferred, | venture to think, for 
mounted duties, and many of the Colonials who have fought in South Afriea for us. I 
am informed, have been under 5 feet in height.—W. T. D. 
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explain my position, and, [ think. the position of a great many naval men, with 
regard to this question of conscription. [ confess that [ have been rather 
prejudiced against it. It is often used as if it were a panacea for all evils. It is 
thought by people who really do not “think” that, if we have a very large force under 
arms, all would go well. From this point of view Ido not quite like the wording of 
this lecture. Mr. Shee calls it * compulsory service for home defence,” but [ should like 
it better if it were called * compulsory service a national duty.” So far as [nave read and 
studied the lecture, that. [ understand, is the point which Mr. Shee wishes principally 
to put before us. We are accustomed in this Institution of naval and military men to 
suppose that everybody acknowledges the national duty of personal service. [ am 
afraid that is not as general as we could wish. I heard, not long ago, a friend of my 
own say with reference to his son: “fam not going to send him to South Africa to be 
made a target of.” Perhaps that was a natural sentiment, but it is scarcely a patriotic 
one, or one that appeals to us here. The prevalence of that sort of feeling has no 
doubt induced Mr. Shee to bring this question forward. [should like now to speak on 
the general principle. [ am entirely in favour of acknowhedging the duty to the 
country of personal sacrifice. I think that we want in this country, in every respect, 
drill and discipline. It is complained of very often that young people, whether in 
board schools or other places, are not taught discipline. are not taught respect for their 
superiors, are not taught the meaning of acting together. They have a sort of spurious 
idea of independence. Hence, I think, to a certain extent, the hooliganism which has been 
recently so rampant. Therefore, on those grounds alone and on the grounds of general 
personal service to our country, T should certainly speak in favour of this lecture. I 
understand that the, lecturer wishes mainly to improve the moral tone and national 
physique, and in those respects [am really under the impression that something of the 
nature of personal service would be an advantage. But [ think I would venture to 
remind him that even there, there are two sides to the question. He must know that 
there isa large party in France which accuses compulsory service—the rie de caserne, 
as they call it—of being extremely demoralising to the nation: but IT think, if 1 
understand the lecturer aright. that he is endeavouring to avoid that difficulty and 
trying not to have anything like a large number of people in barracks. what [ may call 
eating their heads off. [ have spoken of discipline, and [am very glad to see the 
lecturer referred to the false sentimentality which leads people to object to 
reasonable punishment. 1 think when we commit faults we ought to be 
punished, and it seems to me an unhealthy state of things that we cannot 
stand being told of our faults, and that young people are not to incur reasonable 
and proper punishment. If this compulsory service will do what I hope it will do. 
it would improve the nation as a whole. and, as Captain Mahan says, “the artist in 
greater than his tools, the warrior than his weapons.” That is the old story, but in 
more commonplace terms, that the man behind the gun is more important than the 
gun itself. So far, then, I yo distinetly with the lecturer; [ am glad to say he has 
handsomely acknowledged how necessary it is to have a good Navy. Really. Iam 
afraid a great many military men-—and we see it very often in those who have just 
awoke to the sense of their responsibilities —have an idea that if we had a nation under 
arms all would go well. I dare say a great many of you have read a letter 
by Mr. Samuel Smith which appeared in the Zimes a few days ago, in which 
he talked about a large and expensive Navy, and about Nelson being decoyed to 
the West Indies, I will not go into that now, but the idea in his mind evidently 
was, that whereas we ought to make some national effort to keep on equa 
terms with the Continental nations, it would be sufficient if we copied their 
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methods and did not care quite so much about the Navy or our communications, or 
about our Empire. I doubt if he thought about the Empire at all. He was 
thinking of this war and of invasion. Essentially that is not the right way to look at 
it, and when people look at it in that sort of way I feel inclined to say that they do 
not understand the question, and that what they propose is of no value to us, speaking 
from a purely military point of view. When I say it is of no value, I believe it to be 
of the greatest value from the national point of view, but not much from a military 
point of view. There are one or two weaknesses in our national armour which I[ think 
it is well to mention in this category. From a recent return our commerce represents 
10,000,000 tons, and the French commerce represents just over 1,000,000, the German 
commerce representing less than 2,000,000. That will give you some idea, without 
voing into the question of food supply, which we discussed in this theatre not long 
ago, as to the dependence of this country on its over-sea trade. Most of the criticisms 
have been referred to before. There was some little mistake about the ‘* Good Hope,” 
and a mistake not mentioned before in the lecturer referring to the peace com- 
plement in the Navy. I am happy to say we have no peace complements. We 
used to have some peace complements in the coast-guard ships, but now they 
are always kept with their erews complete, and as regards any other ship 
it is an error to suppose that we have any ships in commission short of their 
official complements. — Foreign papers frequently say that our ships are not fully 
manned, | saw it mentioned in 1897, when we had that fine array at Spithead, 
that our ships were only partially manned; but L can assure you that they were 
very completely manned, and very completely titted in every respect. I do not deny 
that there may have been a little shortage in the engineering branch. In this 
branch we had to have a lower rating in some cases instead of a higher rating. We 
have.very much increased our steam Navy, and the horse-power in individual ships, 
and the enginecring difficulty is one from which other nations suffer at least as much 
as we do. 1 do not wish to criticise the finance, but it appears to me that 
the lecturer passed that over rather lightly. [ do not know what effect a large 
compulsory force in tais country would have upon the recruiting. Would it be 
good or would it be bad?) [do not know that anybody could give a sound opinion 
upon the matter, which must be proved by results. Volunteers, generally speaking, 
seem to be rather against compulsion, and the impression appears to be that they 
would not get Volunteers if there was compulsion, and that the two could not gu 
together. 1 dare say the lecturer has looked into that question rather more closely than 
Ihave, and perhaps will make some remarks upon it when he speaks again. We all 
Know that we require a very large number of recruits both for India and the Colonies, 
Ihave always thought that we waut really ashort-service Army and a long-service Army. 
Phat has been my theory, and it does not seem fo me that we have hit off exactly the 
light thing hitherto. Possibly by some such plan as the lecturer's we might do some- 
thing, but IT am glad the lecturer has not avoided the question of our large demands 
for India and the Colonies, and has looked fairly and squarely in the face the fact that 
no conscripts ever do go abroad in peace-time or even in war-time. I believe the 
Italians sent their conscripts to Abyssinia, and I was told that the peasants put 
obstacles on the railway and tried to upset the trains taking down the troops ; and we 
know the result of the battle of Adowa. [am in warm agreement with the general 
principle of the lecturer, and I can only hope that what is said in this Institution will 
permeate through the country generally, and possibly get as far as the, Legislature and 
our Ministers, and become a question of practical politics. 
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Major-General T. BLAND STRANGE (late R.A.) :— | donot propose to take up your 
time by repeating anything that the lecturer has said so much better than I can say it. 
His famous book, “The Briton’s First Duty,” has been published for 6d., but unfortunately 
there are too many Britons who do not consider a knowledge of their first duty is worth 
6d. We are constantly met by the conscientious objector: we all know what he 
iss He does not bring us facts; he is full of what Shakespeare calls * damnable 
iteration.” Parrot-like, he repeats phrases over and over again, of which he does not 
know the meaning. Unfortunately. for a quarter of a century, we have been governed 
by phrases, advised on Imperial defence by phrases. [t is not so very long ago since 
the Prime Minister told us that in consideration of our relative position with Russia 
and India we ought to study large maps. Now, there are but 50 miles between our out- 
posts. There are other favourite phrases that are continually reiterated, and [ trust 
that my brethren of the “True Blue” will forgive me if | think it isa national necessity 
to point out the exaggerations that lie in the opinions of the extreme Naval Schools. 
We are always told about the command of the sea as a reason for inadequate land 
forces. It is dreadful. perhaps. for a soldier to say anything about the command of the 
sea; but is there such a thing as absolute command of the sea? It is not a question 
for admirals! or generals : it is a question for the people of this country, and especially 
for the young people of this country. For the men of my generation our day of 
service is past. But are there many people in this room who seriously think that the 
day is far off when Holland will become part of Germany? If that happens. will 
not Belgium go to France! If so, you will have a hostile coast from the Baltic to the 
Bay of Biscay. Look at the mapsand mark the tortuous channels about these islands 
at the mouths of the Maas, the Scheldt. ete. Why did we spill our blood for a centary 
and rack our armies with fever till they * swore terribly in Flanders”? if it were not 
to hold all those little inlets that would cover any number of transport fleets to invade 
England?) A number of penny Thames steamers would suffice in thesealays. It is 
three hours’ steam across. Lask our gallant admirals honestly, do they propose to 
blockade the coast of Europe? Nelson could blockade Toulon for two years, and even 
then Napoleon gave him the slip with 30,000 men : but nowadays we must coal. I will 
not say a word about submarines, about which everybody except admirals are 
thinking. But would it be possible to blockade the coast of Europe in the presence of 
the ever-increasing ordinary torpedo-boat. of which France alone possesses more than 
ourselves?) We know the enormous task our Navy has to perform all over the seas 
those seven seas, where Kipling says our * Empire flag is unfurled.” Just think and 
try to calculate what mark the greatest number of ships you could obtain would make 
upon the enormous area of those seas! [ know that the Navy is our first line of defence, 
All I say is, for goodness’ sake do not rest the Empire on a one-legged stool. We 
require three legs to our stool. The most important leg, we all know, is the Navy. But 
do not say that we want no National Army for home defence because our Navy has to 
be everywhere. There is our food supply to be considered, as the gallant admiral has 
just said. But let me remind him the strongest Navy in the world cannot force our 
enemy to sell us food, though it can bring it to us from our own Colonies. As the 


Navy must be free, we ought not to leave the heart of the Empire bare ; and, there- 





'In spite of the theories of an American naval captain (Mahan) drawn from 


events of more than 100 years ago before steam and torpedoes—T. B. s. 


* According to my Uncle Toby.—T. B.S. 
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fore, we require a national home defence army as well as one for foreign garrisons. 
What | think was a very tangible objection was raised by Sir Howard Vincent, who asked 
waat was going to be done with this mass of men in peace-time. We all admit that 
we are going to make them good citizens as well as good soldiers. If we had manhood 
service we should not have any pro-Boers. The gallant admiral says rightly, do not put 
these men into barracks. Wedo not want to. Half a loaf is better than no bread. You 
can make a soldier in a much shorter time thana year. | lave been engaged in making 
Canadian soldiers of a most difficult arm in six months, and even in three wonths. 
Have these men answered in South Africa? Are there many who will say that the 
short-service Canadian is not a good one? If you must. be conteut with six months 
instead of a year, there is no necessity to have the men in barracks. You can put 
them in camps, and thus do away with many of the objections that are being made, 
You can do it gradually ; you need not take everything at one bite. If you take 
away the countrymen during the six summer months, the farmers would have some- 
thing to say on the matter; as we hope to get the countryman back to the country 
by putting a tax on foreign flour, it would not be wise to take him away at harvest- 
time. Then why not send the townsmen into camp in the country in the summer ; and 
when the farmer’s boy has nothing todo and his master wants to get rid of him in 
winter, send him into barracks in the town. It would liven him up and do him 
good, [ will not go into the question of whet [ believe would be the advantages of 
manhood service. We have been told that we only require “a little British Army to goa 
‘ PD? long way,” and the extreme Naval School think we want but little else than a small 
Army for them to carry about. Where are you going to land them? Are we going to 
land 300,000 men on the coast of Germany or Russia or France, each 100,000 to be 
met by 1,000,000? Are we going to take away Madagascar, or something of that kind ? 


To tread on our enemies’ toes when you expose your own heart is the height of folly, in 


my opinion : and, therefore we all get back to the fact that we require a three-legged 


stool, that is to say, the strongest Navy we can possibly afford, manned. if it must be, 
by compulsion—if there are such things as shirkers they must not be allowed to shirk. 
Secondly, a long-service foreign service voluntary Army which the Navy can take about 
when necessary, say for the defence of the long frontier of Canada: and when they 
go away and the Navy goes away, a short-service compulsory Army for home defence, 
which will make England a place that no enemy dare set his foot upon. Our present 
method of military defence or offensive reminds me of the Italian charm against an 
evil eye—two fingers extended. Take one, the forefinger and consider it as Tommy 
Atkins. and think where he comes from and what a splendid fellow he is, notwith- 
standing. The other, the little finger, is his officer. The fingers in between are the 
sritish people, and they have never been forced to do anything for their country. Let 
England clench her fist with all classes of. the people, and other nations not only dare 
not abuse her but dare not look askance at her. The people who want compulsion 
most are our rulers. Alas! They are tog old to learn. This scheme will make it 
compulsory on their sons to learn something useful to themselves and the nation. 
There is now no compulsion on the son of wealthy parents when he goes to a public 
school to learn anything except games and good form—excellent things in their way, 
but you want more. The scheme of Mr. Shee will put it to every youth that if he does 
not pass a certain standard of literary examination he must go as a conscript, as a full 
private in the Militia. In that way we should educate the future rulers of this 
country. Thank God, a few of them do not require education as to their duty, among 


them our Chairman, Lord Newton. 
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Major F. E. B. SEELY, D.S.O., M.P. (Hants Carabiniers Imperial Yeomanry) :— 
Viy excuse for intervening in this discussion must be that I have had a very special 
reason for seeing the result of our present military system. When I tell you that I have 
found myself in command, in face of an enemy, of men who, with every other good 
military quality, could not shoot, and did not pretend to be able to shoot, I think you will 
adinit that we have proof, which no one can gainsay, that it behoves us at once to put 
vur shoulder to the wheel. I have said elsewhere that these particular men were a 
much-maligned toree which possessed almost every military virtue other than a know- 
edge of the rifle. Those I saw—and they were many—were excellent raen and anxious 
to do their duty to the fullest extent of their power, if necessary to the sacrifice of their 
‘ives. But, as you are well aware, and the fact is not disputed, many of them could 
ot shoot, for the simple reason that they had not hal the opportunity of learning to 
‘io so. and they lad never realised that as Englishmen it was one of their first duties. 
Nobody can say that those men who could not shoot would have been sent to fight for 
their country if men who could shoot had been available. No one can gainsay that if, 
after a year aud a half of war against the smallest white people in the world which it 
is conceivable we should ever engage. we came to the end of our trained men, that 
a grave state of things exists. [ cannot but congratulate this distinguished assembly 
therefore on having met together to discuss in a determined spirit some way of altering 
that state of things. Even the one consideration [ have brought forward amounts to 
a proof that something is wrong, and gravely wrong. This war has taught us that it 
iuay not rest with this country whether we should go to war or not —the other country 
nay go ar with us. And as that other country which goes to war with us, 
Whatever it be, will be more numerous than our present enemy, we may reasonably 
issumae that we shall then come to the end of our trained men not in a year and a half, 
out in months or even weeks. [ know there are people who say it is unwise to make 


these statements publicly, because it will give an impression of weakness to our friends 


abroad. . But everyone must surely know that they are more aware of these facts than 


we are in this country. In fact, Iam glad to think that they greatly exaggerate our 
military weakness. If it is agreed, as I believe it is, by everyone in this room that the 
dauger is imminent and great, we may come to the question of the remedy. I myself, 
speaking as a Member of Parliament, with a seat to lose, say openly that I consider it 
would be extremely desirable that it should be obligatory for every male in this 
eountiy to be trained to arms. T also believe that five-sixths of the people of this 
emntry would welcome such a proposition. But it is as well to remember that we 
must consider not only what is just and wise and urgent, but also what is possible. and 
1 would strongly urge that we shall make a very great mistake, we enthusiasts who 
vish to sve this thing done, if we make any proposition amoupcing to a suggestion that 
be anale poptlation of this country should vo inte barracks fora year or two years— 
would go further and say, should go into barracks at all. There is a particular 
reason for this. The man in the street, who after all is the absolute arbiter in this 
matter, has observed that in South Africa men such as the New Zealanders and the 
imperial Light Horse, to take only two instances, have acquitted themselves with 
a gallantry and military skill, both in attack and defence, which have been the 
admiration of the whole Army, He also knows that these men had not served in 
barracks, and can therefore sce that it is not an essential part of the soldier's training 
that he should be trained for a year or two years in barracks ; consequently, if you ask 
him tosubmit to that I think he will refuse, and then we shall come toa deadlock, because 
he cannot be made to serve. There is another consideration which | have not often seen 


referred to, The most thoughtful people on the Continent who study military matters 
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are of the same opinion ; they would say that the reason why some Continental Powers 
have a two years’ and a three years’ service is, not that they consider it essential that a 
man should be trained for two or three years in order to become an efficient fighting 
man. but because it is esseutial that they should have a large force, 500,000 
men in some cases permanently under arms, ready to move at the shortest notice, 
Other Powers, such as Sweden and Switzerland, who do not find the same urgent 
reason for keeping their frontiers in a like state of readiness to repel attack, train their 
men for a much shorter time; and yet. in the opinion of the best experts, their men, 
though perhaps not quite so efficient as the two years’ men, are almost as efficient. 
The Swedish system, which I will commend to your consideration, has, broadly speak- 
ing. produced a force of 500,000 trained men from a population of 5,000,000. These 
are rough figures, but I have verified them from intelligence reports and other sources 
As far as I can ascertain, it costs something under £1,000,000 a year. So that in this 
country, on the same system, with very large exemption for those physically unfit, you 
might have a force available of 3,000,000 men at a cost of £6,000,000 annually, 
or little more than we spend each month in the present war. If a force such as that 
would put us in an immeasurably stronger position ; if it would make invasion wholly 
impossible—now certainly a possibility, in the view of our enemies—surely if would be 
worth while to create it, and [am certain you could convert the people to that view, 
The training, in the case of the Swedish Army, is sixty-eight days in the first year and 
twenty-two days in the second ; engineers and artillerymen are trained for a longer 
period, and, of course, are paid accordingly. I will not detain this meeting longer. 
except to say that Lam strongly in favour of this matter being put before the public 
quite frankly. Our countrymen should be told that the danger is imminent ; that it can 
be easily overcome by their own personal exertions. and that in no other way can it be 
overcome, Not by spending money on ships, although the Navy must always have our 
first care ; not, most assuredly, by shouting about Imperial greatness, but by personal 
self-sacrifice alone can this Empire be maintained. I go further: I believe that if all 
these warnings fall upon deaf ears, at no distant date this Empire. of which we are so 


proud, will fall to pieces, and that this nation will be humbled to the dust. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. C. UNDERWOOD (late 4th Hussars) :—After the magnificent 
speech we have just heard, [ really think there is little more to be said on the 
points Major Seely has referred to. [ believe we shall all agree that Mr. Shee’s 
leeture is one of the most important military contributions we have had in this 
theatre for many years. There is one subject he only touched upon lightly, and 
that was the question of how universal service served nations which adopted it 
in the past. He mentions that during the decadence of the Roman and Greek 
Empires they gave up universal service and went in for mercenary Armies. They 
lost their Empires thereby. But in the zenith of the military power of 
tome she had a desperate campaign against a country which had a mercenary 
Army, with a number of foreign legions, namely, Carthage. You all know what 
the upshot of that campaign was. At first the Carthaginians with a superior Navy 


like England, and with superior wealth and commerce, beat the Romans, but in the 


end the citizen Army of Rome outstayed the mercenaries of Carthage and at last 
succeeded in destroying the Carthaginian Armies. When we come to a later period we 


have the 1870-71 campaign between the French and Germans. There the Germans 
had the system of universal military citizen service. Every man had to be a soldicr. 
But the French, on the other hand, had a long-service Army, with a sort of Militia 


Ballot, of which, L am sorry to say, some of us are in favour. [am not, They had a 
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Militia Ballot in which a Jarge number of exemptions were allowed by payment, and 
the middle classes largely get out of their service. What was the consequence? The 
superior organisation caused by the universal service service of Germany gave the 
victory to the Germans over the French. In July last there appearel in the JOURNAL 
of this Institution a translation from the Military Year Book of Germany, entitled 
“The History of the South African War,” and in that translation it states that the 
British system of Army organisation is ubsolete, and has not altered sinze the end of 
the eighteenth century, and that this is owing in a great measure to the system of 
voluntary enlistment. It cannot be too often reiterated that the great advantage of 
universal service in this country would be that it would substitute for the present 
cumbrous system of Regulars. Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, over-lapping as 
they do, ore uniform Army, and efficiency and economy would take the place of the 


present unwieldy state of things which have come down to us from the past. Recently. 


Mr. Spencer Churchill wrote a letter in the Daily Mai/, in which he stated that he “ never 


ceased to rub it into his constituents that unless we kept up a sufficient Volunteer 
force we should 1 2quire to resort to the blood tax of conscription.” Assuming for a 
moment that it isa blood tax. the man in the street referred to by Major Seely very 
often says : “Well, it is possible your argument may be right. and that the voluntary system 
of enlistment has broken down, and [ fancy we shall have eventually to go in for com- 
pulsory military service. and when the time comes we can do so.” It seems to me that 
this is something like the argument of a man, living in a small-pox neighbourhood, 
who says that eventually he will have to be vaccinated ; but before that takes place he 
gets small-pox and dies. I think it is better for us if we see that the voluntary system 
has broken down, not to delay until it is too late, but to go in for the only alternative 
at once. Colonel Brookfield very rightly remarked that politicians, leaders of public 
opinion, Members of Parliament. and others have for a very long time vacillated and 
funked over this question. They are afraid of their seats. As long as that is the case, 
we cannot get this matter put fairly before the British public. My belief is that the work- 
men of England, if it were put before them in the eloquent manner which Major Seely 
has put it before us to-day. would vote for it. They are patriotic. They man the Volun- 
teers in the most patriotic way. The people who might object.and would most possibly 
object, would not be that class, but those small employers of labour and others who 
would be afraid of a rise in wages. About 25 years ago a paper called the London 
Figaro devoted itself entirely to objecting to compulsory education. The arguments in 
that paper against compulsory education were exactly on all fours with the arguments 
we have against compulsory service to-day. [ft said it was interfering with the liberty 
f the subject. The same people who objected then are the same people who object 
now, that is to say, those who were at that time in favour of the voluntary schools, and 
those who now are in favour of a voluntary Army, viz.. the people who have been 
brought to the front by the voluntary system. Captain Rose and Captain Ellison in 
their military prize essays stated their objection to universal service on the ground that 
it was no use to havea large force for the defence of the country on account of the 
fleet, and that they would be of no advantage for a foreign Army. I traverse both 
these statements. I believe if we had a larger force of men who were trained, we should 
get more recruits for the foreign long-service Army. In addition to that, we should not 
be in the humiliating position which my son mentioned to me, who is in command of a 
Yeomanry company in South Africa, that with all the best intentions in the world and 
most patriotic feelings, many of the young fellows wo came out to join knew neither 


how to shoot norride. Lf we had had universal service we should have had men who 
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were trained on joining, and the war would have been over long ago. In Colonel 
Dooner’s objection with regard to universal service in Ireland, I do not see any difficulty 
whatever. My experience of the [rish soldier is that the longer he is a soldier the 
more loyal he becomes. [Tsay most emphatically that if we had compulsory military 
service in Treland--of course you would not give them arms and ammunition except 
when they were training—when they had done their soldiering I believe that any 
fecling of hostility to this country would be entirely eradicated. What Captain Quick 
said here two years ago is as true now as it was then, that we must either do one of two 
things : we must choose whether we shall join the progressive nations of the world 
along with our new ally, Japan, and go in for universal service and keep our Empire, or 
whether we shall join the dying nations of the world, like China, and lose it. We 
must divest our minds of cant in this matter. We must either drill or die. 

Colonel EE. Pryce-JONES, M.P. (5th V.B. South Wales Borderers) :—I am 
strongly of opinion that unless our country has some form of moderate courage 
to put into force the Militia Ballot Act we shall find ourselves in very bad 
circumstances before long. The way the Government las treated the Volunteers. 
as everybody knows, is most unsatisfactory. Task those who do not agree with 
the object of this gathering, Why should [and hundreds throughout the country 
be Volunteers, and those who are not Volunteers get off? Why should one 
county—take Wales, as [T come from the Principality—-why should one particular 
county supply a Yeomanry regiment, a Militia battalion, and a Volunteer battalion, 
and other counties adjoining not even supply Volunteers? What I feel is that those 
who join the Volunteers should have some privileges or advantages, and that those who 
did not join should suffer some disability or inconvenience, or in some way suffer for 
uot joining. It has been shown beyond disproof that our Army has been insufficient, 
even for present requirements, aud surely under those circumstances it is incumbent, 
apart from party, for the nation to rise to the occasion and carry out the reform which 
this gathering proposes. [ look at it in this way. Self-defence is the first law of 
Nature, and surely home and imper’al defence should be the first duty of the country. 
It does not look well when we have to go to our Colonies for men and horses. It has 
been said that our rulers are very weak on this great question. [ am bound to say 
that I think they are; but on the other hand—it is partly our fault. We are here to 
focus public attention and bring to our leaders —Lord Salisbury, Rosebery, Campbell- 
Bannerman, and Chamberlain—assistance from public opinion. LT believe the country 


would agree with this moderate form: of compulsion. [ have great pleasure in 


supporting the noble lord in this movement, and [hope that efforts will not cease after 


this gathering is over, but that the matter will be followed up. 

T. MILLeER-MAGUIRE, Esq... LL.D. : -Lt appears tu me almost a work of supereroga- 
tion for anyone to get up and support the thesis of the lecturer. If there are any opponents 
of obligatory military service at the present moment in London, they certainly do not 
show up here. They are hiding their diminished heads. I trust that you, Sir, and 
others will continue, as the last speaker said, to press strenuously this matter, and that 
before the end of the year 1903, we shall be in about the same position as our pre- 
decessors were in 1803, ready to cope with whatever Power, however formidable, even 
a Power as formidable as the Army under Napoleon himself. I see opposite me a 
gallant officer with whom [ am sorry to differ ; but General Sterling was one of the 
pponents of obligatory military service on the last occasion. He said that he did not 
believe that Germany owed its commercial greatness, material, intellectual, and so on, to 


obligatory military service. I do not say it does. I say we are a very great people, 
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intellectually, morally, and materially. But did obligatory military service between 
the years 1860 and 1900 prevent Germany from extending from a material, intellectual, 
and economical point of view! If Germany was not in the slightest degree prevented 
from being in a position to cope morally, intellectually, and commercially with other 
nations at the beginning of the twentieth century by reason of the most arduous 
system of couscription for thirty years, why should we be prevented from equal success 
by adopting a less arduous system? But the thingis not a novelty in the history of 
England. As Major Seely was speaking, [ was carried back in imagination 100 
years, between the years 1801 and 1805. Will the gallant admiral deny—and I should 
like an auswer if I can get one—that the British Navy in the year 1803 and 1804 was, 


relative tu the other Navies, in as good a position as it is now | 
Admiral FREMANTLE :—Better, 


Dr. T. MILLER-MAGUIRE :—I am sorry for that, because | would prefer to learn 
that we are rather better now. The gallant admiral admits that 100 years ago our 
Navy was, relatively to other Navies, in as good (he says better) a position as our Navy is 
in now. 1 see Captain Stewart Murray there. Will he assert that in the year 1801 to 
1805, from the point of view of corn supply and food supply generally, the United 
Kingdom was not in as good a position, having regard to the chances of war, as it 


is now ! 
Captain MURRAY :—Better,. 


Dr. MILLER-MAGUIRE :—I think I have now the whole thing in a nut-shell, Lf 
vi ancestors found it absolutely necessary before daring to cope with those legions of 
Napoleon which were encamped opposite our island at Boulogne—although Napoleon 
himself said that he scarcely hoped for ten minutes’ command of the sea—if our 


ancestors adopted a system of compulsory military service in those years, why should 


not we adopt it now? In 1803 they adopted a Military Service Bill, and under the 


terms of that Bill every inan had to serve. There were several Bilis in this dircetion. 
There was legal conscription for the Regular Army abroad, and then every individual 
in regard to home defence must be a member either of the Navy or the Regular Army 
or the Militia or the Volunteers. The difficulty was solved. No man could go 
skulking about when his friends were willing to risk their lives in foreign fields or to 
meet the enemy in their own gate. All had to be ready : all had to prepare themselves, 
unless by any means they were unfit forduty. Soagain 100 years ago, in spite of reserves 
of corn, and in spite of plenty of meat and raw materials produced in the country itself, 
inspite of the Navy being so formidable wider Nelson, in spite of our fleets being able 
to blockade Brest aud Toulon and Rochefort, we found it neeessary to retain a Regular 
Army, got how we could, by bounties however liberal, and yet we found it necessary to 
have an enormous Militia aud Volunteer force for our population as it then was. Need 
Tsay anything more? dn point of fact, in every crisis in the history of these islands, 
from the Conqueror days downwards, our Army has depended on the sound basis of 
having the military forces of the people themselves, all sturdy folk and all soldiers. As 
Lord Bacon said, trust not to mercenaries, trust not to allies. He said :—‘* Let no 
nation expect to b> great unless the breed of its own people be composed of stout and 
valiant soldie:s.” He who trusts to allies and mercenaries may spread his wings for 
a while, but he will moult them soon after. The same remark applies to-day. Japan 
won't help you if you cannot help yourselves. The defence of England was founded on 
military service in the Hundred Years’ War, in tht time of Marlborough. in the time of 
the War of the Spanish Succession. When Pitt took in his hands the reins of the 
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sritish State the first thing he did, in the midst of the military disasters at the 
beginning of the Seven Years’ War, was to press the necessity of an obligatory military 
service. There is not a single constitutional argument against it. I do not care a 
straw about the Constitution compared with efficiency. The object of a Constitution 
is to make us great, and not to keep us little. The object of party Government is for 
people to combine together to make the country as great as possible. Ef they are 
endeavouring to make it as littl as possible, do I worship them? No; [ scorn them! 
The Constitution being for the State, and not the State for the Constitution, it 
troubles me little whether the thing is constitutional or not. The War Office is 
constitutional enough, L suppose, and useless enough too. Do you admire your 
Constitution?) You do. Very well: then [have you again : because obligatory military 
service is as much part of the British Constitution as that Bible of the British 
Constitution—the Magna “harta and the Bill of Rights. There was not a single 
framer of the original British Constitution who ever imagined a condition of 
things which was not founded on the military service of the baron, or the obligatory 
military service of the mass of the folk. Therefore whether you despise the Constitution 
or admire the Constitution you are not in any case enlisted against the principle of 
obligatory military service. The moral side of the question has been already pointed 
out. The character of the English of all classes, as the Bishop of Chester hinted, is 
distinetly degenerating absolutely and relatively through sport and luxury. Would it 
not be far better for the young men who are gathered together at these football matches 
to be training themselves for their country? [ do not like to characterise the scenes | 
have seen in the Midlands and about Glasgow, and [ am sorry to say abont. Belfast : 
would it not be better, infinitely better, for these crowds of youths and men between the 
ages of 17 and 55 to be practising musketry, military exercises, and drilling, than going 
about looking at other people playing games, just as was done in the gladiatorial days 
of decadent Rome? The mere fact of being a soldier elevates a man. Idly looking on 
at games deteriorates a man, and betting degrades a man. Mobbing referees is not 
valour. “ Unless above himself he can ereet himself. how poor a thing is man!” 
Military training elevates and dignifies alike the sons of indigence and the darlings of 
wealth. Observe the superiority of a gentleman going about with a sword by his side 
over another person of the same family going about with a pack of golf stieks by his 
side! Therefore, from every point of view, from the point of view of the history of 
your own nation, even when your Navy was supreme, and when your country grew all 
its own food, from the expansion of your Empire, from your traditions, from the 
Plantagenet times to the days of the Armada down to the days of King George ITII., 
from the constitutional point of view, from the moral point of view, | beg of you to 
think seriously of putting your military house in order. It is certainly not in order 
now—6d. a day will not pnt it in order, Tf you are not going to found your State 
soundly at the beginning of this century as it was founded at the beginning of the last, 
on the pillars of naval and military efficiency and honour, you will soon see that dread 
writing on the wall, a writing which is always depicted, whether in the family or in 
the State, when people forget in their lives of luxury and amusement the only two 


principles of individual or national greatness, when they weary of hard, honest toil and 


of lofty thinking. 


Captain SrewarT L. Murray (Gordon Highlanders) :—After the speech we 
have just heard there is not much to say, but I should like to back up the 
lecturer with regard to one or two points. One point is the absolute necessity 
of universal service for home defence in this country, and the other point is 
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that universal service would be a benefit to the working classes. As to the 
necessity of universal service. Our present military system, as Mr. Brodrick said 
last year in introducing the Army Re-organisation, is based on the possibility of 
a naval defeat. Mr. Brodrick said that you cannot run a great Empire like ours 
on an off-chance, on the chance that the Navy will never be beaten. The very 
existence of our Auxiliary forces is based on such a_ possibility. The possibility 
of a naval defeat is therefore accepted. For, as the late Admiral Sir John 
Commerell said last year in this theatre, “It is not given to man to command success.” 
And everybody knows that it is impossible to foretell the fortune of war. We all hope 
that the Navy never will be beaten, but we must face the possibility. and that is the 
basis on which our military system rests to-day. Such being so, the next question is, 
what kind of invasion we should have to face if our Navy were defeated, or what 
amount of troops could the enemy throw upon our shores. On the number of troops 
by which we might be invaded must obviously depend the number of troops which we 
must prepare to mect such an invasion. Most people get over this question by ignoring 
it altogether. Others arbitrarily fix th» possible number of an invading Army so as to 
suit our little Army, as if the enemy would be such fools as to invade us with a smal! 
force when they might invade us with a large, an overwhelming foree. But that is not 
the way to answer it. The only way to answer it is to sce what transport the enemy 
would have available. And if we look at the amount of transport which our enemies 
would have available. we must agree with what Sir John Colomb said in this theatre, 
that if once our Navy is defeated we shall have to face an invasion before which our 
little Army and Auxiliary forces would be helpless. That is to say that if the possi- 
bitity on which our present military system is avowedly based were ever to happen. 
that military system would be found utterly inadequate to perform the duty for which 
it nominally exists. Most people in this country are utterly unaware of the vast 


troop-carrying capacity of the great mercantile marine which has sprung up on the 


shores of Europe during the last 30 years. It has come by degrees, and therefore it 


has been ignored. But it sums up toa tremendous total. Germany has now a steam 
mercantile marine of 1,500,000 tons, nearly all in great ocean liners. France has a 
mercantile marine of 1,069,009 tons, Russia of 609,009, Now we are accustomed to 
think only of ocean transport for a long voyage, allowing 5 tons per man. But fora 
short voyage you only rejuire 1 ton per man, and 5 tons per horse. For such a voyage 
it is caleulated that only 120,000 tons are required for an army corps complete. Of 
course the men would be crowded like sardines, but for a short voyage that would not 
matter. Now apply this to the available transport.  [ will take as an instance 
Germany. The Hamburg-American line and the North German Lloyd have each a 
steam tonnage of 600,000 tons in ocean liners. In 1910, when the new German Navy 
will hold the balance of naval power, and when we may expect trouble to begin. each 
of those lines will have 800,000 steam tons. Even at the present moment there are 
at Hamburg and Bremen always nearly 409,090 tons lying alongside the wharves, 
and in a fortnight that number would be doubled. In 1910 we must consider 
that there will be always from 500,000) to 600,000 lying there, and 1,000,000 
or 1,200,000 available with a fortnight’s warning. For an invasion of this 
country all the available mercantile marine would of course be ‘ commandeered.” 
For a small war that would not be done, but for a great war of course it would. 
Divide 120,000 tons into these figures, and we get the number of army corps 
which Germany could transport to our shores. We see that she has at present 
transport enough, if commandeered, to transport ‘three army corps, and in 1910 
will have enough always available to transport four army corps across the North Sea 
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Now as regards their facilities for embarkation. The growth of this vast new mercan- 
tile marine has been accompanied by a corresponding growth of harbour and wharfage 
accommodation. Along the ports on the Weser alone there are now no less than ten 
miles of wharves suitable to great liners. all with railway access, all with great cranes 
for loading, ete., all with deep water alongside ; along these wharves nearly 200 great 
liners could load up simultaneously if required. It is unnecessary to go into further 
figures. It is plain if our Navy is ever defeated, Germany alone will be able at present 
to throw three army corps on to our shores, and in 1910 will be able to throw four 
army corps. But that is not all. Those three army corps would entrench themselves, 
while the liners went back at full speed to Germany ; in a week another three army 
corps would arrive to reinforee the first three, and the liners returning to Germany 
would bring over three more in another week, so that we should have to face at the 
end of a fortnight from six to nine army corps grouped in two or three armies, and our 
task would be to overwheim those before they received further reinforcements. 
Suppose eight army corps, or, roughly, 300,000 men were thus thrown upon our shores. 
‘Yo make certain of vietory we should require to be two to one, that is to say, we should 
require 600,000 men. And _ these 600,000 would have to be troops sufficiently well 
trained and sufficiently disciplined to be able to accomplish successfully that hardest of 
all tasks, namely, to attack trained European troops holding fortitied positions. We 
should be obliged to attack, for the industrial and financial conditions of this country 
would necessitate a short and decisive offensive campaign, for a defensive campaign 
would produce utter ruin commercially. But how are such numbers of trained troops 
to be obtained? There is only one way, and that is by a system of universal service 
for home defence. If the possibility of a naval defeat is the basis of our military 
system, as it admittedly is, then there is ne escape from the logical conclusion that 
universal service for home defence is absolutely necessary. No other system will give 
us any security-—any real security —from overwhelming invasion and conquest. Then 
there is the question as to whether universal service would be a benefit to labour. I 
assert that it would, and for this reason: There are always on an average about 
500,000 men (exclusive of vagrants) in this country for whom there is no room in the 
labour market, who are consequently unemployed, about 100,000 trade unionists and 
100,000 non-union men. [f we took 200,000 young men of 20 years of age off the 
labour market cach year and kept them for a year with the eolours, we should create a 
vacuum into whieh would at once tlow 200,000 of those older men for whom there was 
previously no room. We should thus at once reduce the number of the unemployed by 
nearly half, thus relieving the benefit funds of the unions of their support, and reducing 
the misery of our great cities very largely among the non-union men. Universal 
service for home defence would in faet be nothing more than a great system of State 
employment which would relieve the labour market very largely indeed. It is 


impossible to deny that such a system of State employment would be a benefit to the 


working classes. I will not say anything more on this point, but I think it is a point 
which requires to be brought forward strongly and placed before the country, for if it 
can be conclusively proved, as I am certain it can be, that universal service for home 
defence will be a benefit to labour, then I beliere that the working classes would 
welcome it if it is properly put before them. We only want a statesm+n with sufficient 
courage to tell them the truth. 

Mr. EDWARD I’. WARREN :— | have two disadvantages in rising in this hall, in that 


| am neither a soldier nora speaker. I am a mere civilian with a slight military 
favour, derived from some years of Volunteering. But I know that no one will object 
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to my rising asa civilian to speak on a question whieh is a civilian’s question and a 
citizen’s question. The gallant admiral who opened the discussion said that he thought 
the Volunteers, on the whole, were unfavourable to compulsory service. After a good 
many years spent in two different corps, I must say that my personal experience is 
directly to the contrary. I meet with no greater enthusiasts for compulsory service 
than my fellow Volunteers. The amount of military service which they have had, the 
insight into military affairs they have gained, and the very instinct which prompted 
them to become Volunteers, all make in the direction of believing that military know- 
ledge shoukl be imparted to the country at large and not possessed only by a small 
minority. They are also beginning to perceive the glaring injustice of a Volunteer 
system in which one man may sit by the fire and twiddle his thumbs while another 
more patriotic man goes out to do his duty for him at home or abroad. Noman should 
shirk any kind of military duty for his country. [am quite certain that no soldier or 
sailor will find fault with a civilian for wanting to have some share, for a part of his 
life in the extreme privilege of serving as a soldier for his country. Surely it is, after 
all, the birthright of every citizen. From my knowledge of the working-man, and my 
profession brings me largely into contact with him, and I have every opportunity of 
talking with him about this plan. | am greatly enconraged to observe that the more 
intelligent workmen have a positive enthusiasm for compwsory military service. The 
foreman is a non-commissioned officer of the army of labour, who has risen by his intel- 
ligence, and he will tell you: “I wish to goodness we had compulsory military service. 
and all our men were being drilled and trained to obey someone. They are out of band. 
They will not obey me or anybody.” ‘That is the testimony [ think almost invariably 
borne. I have never met with a single rebuff during the many years in which T have 
tried to sound men of that class. This country is supposed to be a business country, and 
to view things in a business light. We have been many years applying to the principle 
of National Defence an amateur policy. But no business man would ever dream of 
applying amateurish principles to the business of civil life. A factory which was run 
by amateur workmen and amateur foremen would be little likely to succeed. Which 
of us would trust his life on a railway, the personnel of which only practised their voea- 
tion sometimes of an evening or on an occasional Saturday afternoon, the signalman, 
for instance, putting in as few odd hours in a signal-box, say twenty times during the 
year, and then standing with other signalmen in a row to be annually inspected? Yet we 
entrust our home defence in a large measure to amateurs. The rank and file of the Volurr- 
teers are composed of admirable stuff ; but what about the officers’? A Volunteer officer 
is precluded from any conceivable possibility of knowing his trade. He has no chance. 
How can a man learn such a very serious profession as that of a soldier, as serious as 
any profession can be, from a few odd hours and odd afternoons, a fortnight’s encamp- 
ment and casual reading? Besides the class from which the best Volunteer officer is 
taken is. generally speaking, the better order of professional men. The keen professional 
man has naturally his first pre-occupation in his profession, and his military duties can 
only come second. Is that a satisfactory state of things, that we should entrust the 
command of men, the lives of men, and in a large measure, the safety of an Empire, 
to men whose first pre-occupation is not the duty upon which so much depends, a 
duty of which at the most important moment of their whole lives they may find they 
know nothing? If we are to be invaded, we shall not be invaded by second-rate 
troops, but by the best, most seasoned, most thoroughly selected troops that our enemy 
can bring forward, and under the most carefully trained officers ; and against these we 


are to oppose what, through no fault of their own, are the mere residuum which is left 


at the bottom of our military mixture. Speaking as a civilian, and as the father of 
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sons, the moral aspect of this question is what seizes the imagination of the civilian 
most. I think that the immense benefit which would accrue to this country by 
redeeming the nation of the band of loafers which permeates all ranks of society would 
be inestimable. They are in every grade of life, these men who will never willingly do 
a single honest stroke of work for their country. To give them a year’s discipline at 
an age before they are hardened into mere loafers would be an inestimable advantage, 
not only to them, but to everyone connected with them. Then again one has to 
remember that the military service would be under conditions carefully regulated by 
the best military talent of the country, and could be hardly other than a physical boon 
to the hundreds of weakly lads whom the pressure of poverty or even the wishes of 
their parents prevent from ever getting a real spell of physical exercise, fresh air, 
and reasonable discipline, Therefore, these considerations have for many years made 
me feel that compulsory military and naval service was the only possible salvation 
of my country from an evil state of things into which, it seems to me, we are slipping 
more rapidly every day. Luxury on the one hand, carelessness on the other, and a 
besotted ignorance of our best interests. If we can be redeemed from that state: of 
things by any means whatever—and I speak absolutely without consideration for the 
moment of the military side of the question—if we can gain such a moral advantage 


by a system like this, surely we shall be extremely unwise not to embrace it. 


Colonel F. GRAVES (late Commanding 83rd Regimental District) :—It seems 
to me as far as the audience is concerned to-day that the case for “ Universal 
Service is going to be carried almost from an er parte point of view. As Sir 
Howard Vincent said last time, he wanted to see some man who had the pluck 
to go down to his constituents and declare himself in favour of compulsory service. 
To-day I would echo that by saying it seems to me rather a pity that we are 
all, as far as the meeting has gone, on the side of compulsory service in some form 
oranother. We should like, I think, to see somebody else stand up and roll up his 
sleeves and fight on behalf of the voluntary system. However, as you have called upon 
me, I think, as a great deal of the discussion has been taken up by the general 
principle from the point of view of theory, it would be useful perhaps to touch on a 
few facts. And I would take as my first text the remarks of two gallant officers who 


opposed universal service on the last occasion, one being Sir Howard Vincent himself. 


In dealing with him I would just refer to his first argument, if one may even call it an 
argument. He argues that the adoption of any form of universal service in our 
country would do an “irremediable injury” to the men who are trained between 18 
and 23 years of age, for one year. In that matter, all I can say is that judging from 
the good effect of even one month’s training on the Militia Brigade under my command 
for five years, judging from the benefit acknowledged to be derived by the Germans 
themselves in the case of their working-men, I say that any system which has to be 
bolstered up by such an absurd argument as that must be rotten to the very core. 
Again, Sir Howard Vincent asks, What shall we gain by Mr. Shee’s proposal more than 
we have now? And he unfolded to usa page full of statistics of battalions, brigades, 
and divisions, Where are they? On the paper he held in his hand! I reply by 
asking, What have we got now, and what are we supposed to have under the voluntary 
system? Under the voluntary system and its normal conditions of service, pay, 
pension, and so on, we are supposed to have an Army complete in all its parts, trained, 
and as the Duke of Cambridge often used to say, “ready to go anywhere and do any- 
thing.” But have we got it? I say that we have not anything of the kind, and I am 
prepared to prove that assertion up to the hilt. If our voluntary service had given us 
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such an Army, why had we to go and buy up 25.000 Royal Reservists at £22 a head ? 
These Royal Reservists had completed their 12 years and were outside the scope of the 
voluntary system altogether. The country had not a single claim upon them. They 
could have refused to go; but because our voluntary system had failed, we went and 
paid in the open market £22a head for them, and got them. What are we doing this 
very day?) Weare buying up the Reservists in India to the tune of £16 10s. a head, 
and we have something like 15,000 of them. Why? Because the voluntary system 
has failed. Again, we got 20,000 Imperial Yeomanry and 12,000 South African 
Constabulary at 5s. a day. Why? We have gone outside the ordinary terms of 
our voluntary system of enlistment to get these men: the voluntary system could 
not give them to us. Why had we to go outside the voluntary terms of enlistment 
and beg of 40,000 Militia and Volunteers to come to our help? These men were not 
enlisted under the ordinary terms of voluntary enlistment to go outside the country, and 
we had to go and get them. Why’? Because the voluntary system could not give us that 
40,090 men we wanted. Again IT quote against Sir Howard Vincent one of the greatest 
known authorities on military matters under the moon—I quote himself. In his very 
excellent. able, and thoughtful article, which [think isan extremely valuable one, which 
appears in the JOURNAL of this Institution this month, he tells us that in South Africa 
alone they have raised 90 corps, equal to 60,000 men. In the South African 
Coustabulary there are 12,000, We have actually gone to the extent of employing 
national Boer scouts to the number of 4,000, and Colonials 14,000, There is a big list. 
Of the latter he says—now mark these words, as [am quoting him against himself : 

“Of all troops they can be least spared... . . Indeed, the war could not have been 
carried on without them.’ Why? Because the voluntary system has failed. There 
is no other reason in the world. [sum up this point by just asking, Does the bulk 
of this intellectual and intelligent audience realise the fact that at this moment of the 
250,000 men serving the Empire in South Africa over one-half have been drawn 
together absolutely outside of our system of voluntary service, its conditions and terms; 
simply on account of the absolute and utter failure of that system? Sir John Colomb, 
the other opponent of the universal idea, said that he did not think Mr. Shee had 
proved the * necessity ” of universal service. [do not think Mr. Shee is called upon to 
prove the necessity of it. I think the facts that are now obtaining. and will certainly 
arise in the near future, will prove the necessity without Mr. Shee’s help or anybody 
else’s help. Facts will prove this. I will just quote the Inspector-General of Recruiting. 
His report says that last year there was a reduction of 2,000 recruits ; that the year 
1800 showed a reduction on 1899, And mark this—in a time of war. Infantry 
recruiting, he says, is “unsatisfactory,” and that it is a “matter for grave con- 
sideration.” Why? Because when the war is over, when that peace we all so much 
desire comes, I tell you authoritatively—L have had it on what I consider conclusive 
authority—we shall require not simply a normal rate of something like 40,000 recruits 
a year, but we shall want another 40,000 or 50,000 over and above that to fill up gaps. 
If the voluntary system cannot supply a sufficient Army in South Africa in time of 


war, in time of stress and public enthusiasm, is it going to supply an Army when that 


peace comes and people say :—* It is all right. We will muddle through another time 


as we have done this time.” When the war is over it will be a crucial time in our 
national history, and it will require, as the Inspector-General says, the very gravest 
consideration as to what steps must be taken to obviate the difficulties we are in. It 
comcs to this. It is a question of expediency at present, but I believe it will become 
a question of necessity in the near future. In five great countries cach soldier costs on 


the average £42 a year. That may be written down as the national military preminm 
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of insurance. The cost in the United King'om is £123, whieh inchules every expense 
connected with the soldier. What docs the difference between the £42 and the £123 
represent? It represents a great fact which [ do not believe the British public 
have accepted or realised yet, and perhaps even some of this audience have not 
realised it. If the amount of the national military insurance ought to be 
only £42 per head, in what does the difference consist between that and the 
£123? It means that the necessity of universal military service is admitted, that 
balance difference representing the personal ransom paid by the non-fighting tax-payer 
to someone to go and do his work for him. It comes to this, that we must either 
double that personal ransom in the shape of taxation for extra pay or we must have 
universal military service in some shape or form. [| should just like to say two or three 
words in conclusion. We have got to take people as they are and circumstances as 
they are, and not quite as we think they ought to be. We have to deal with deep- 
rooted, long-lasting, time-worn prejudices. I believe there is a deep-rooted prejudice 
in the British mind to the word “compulsion.” [ would rather use the word 
“universal.” I object very strongly to another word in Mr. Shee’s lecture, the word 
“ sacrifice.” I do not think that universal military service ought to be looked upon from 
the point of view of sacrifice, a sacrifice endured grudgingly, unwillingly, half-heartedly, 
with a grumbling submission. We have to remember that we have a God-given 
Empire on which the sun never sets, that the foundations of that Empire have been 
dug out by the bayonet point and the sword point, and have been embedded in the 
graves of our brothers, our own flesh and blood, that that Empire has been set up and 
cemented with the best blood, although the humblest of the country. T say then 
(iod speed the day when universal service shall not be looked upon as a_ personal 
sacrifice, but shall be looked upon by the manhood of onr nation as a glorious heritage 
and a cherished and inalienable privilege. 

Lieut.-Colonel T. H. BAYLIs, K.C, (late 18th Middlesex V.R.C.) :—I have great 
pleasure in saying a few words to-day, as one of the oldest Volunteers, having joined in 
1859, and believing that it is essential to make the Services more attractive by 
greater privileges and exemptions, to increase their numbers, and to obtain pro- 
ficiency. The lecturer has stated thirteen reasons for compulsory service, and four 
objections to it. The first objection is that “It is an interference with the liberty of 
the subject.” [ take this one objection. The word “compulsory” is repulsive to 
a free people with free institutions, especially where it interferes with personal liberty, 
of which an Englishman is proud all over the world. At present, public opinion is 
against compulsory service, the ruxr populi is against conscription or even the Ballot. 
I need only refer to the Militia Ballot Act, 1860, which contains all the machinery for 


putting the Ballot Act in force, yet the 27th section provides that all proceedings shall 
cease and be suspended until directed by an Order in Council. That Act was again 


re-enacted by the Militia Suspension Act, 1865, and continued to the present time by 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Act, 1901, Then there is the recent“ Volunteer Act, 
1900,” which enacts that for the words “actual or apprehended invasion of any part 
of the United Kingdom” in the Volunteer Act, 1863, there shall be substituted the 
words “imminent national danger,” or “ great emergency,” the occasion being first 
communicated to both Houses of Parliament, and, if not sitting, by an Order in Council 
and notified by proclamation. — It is all very wel! to say a thing is desirable, but the 
question is, Is it practicable? I do not think that compulsory service is. In the present 
state of public opinion, the Legislature and the Government would not venture to put 
in force the Ballot Acts or make the Services compulsory. The lecturer further 
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suggests that the professional Army shall remain ‘ Voluntary,” and the Army for 
home defence “Compulsory”; the two cannot co-exist. I cannot but express my 
gratitude to the lecturer for having brought the subject of his paper so ably and 
forcibly before us, and hope that it will at all events wake up public opinion before 


imminent national danger or great emergency arises, when it may be too late. 


Sir RALPH H. Knox. K.C.B. (late Permanent Under Secretary of State for War) : 
[ am not prepared to discuss the question of the Roman or the Grecian organisation. 
or even the Swiss organisation, but | came down here, having the advantage of listening 
to the debates which took place on the two former days, prepared to make a few 
remarks on the paper, which [| confess [ have hardly heard spoken about while | 
have been in the room, The general question of liability to service has been discussed 
very freely, and everybody seems to desire universal service. Mr. Shee has proposed 
a method of carrying it out, and if the scheme is practicable that is what we 
want. I am prepared with a few remarks as to the method adopted by Mr. Shee, 
and I am prepared to show that the scheme he has proposed presents a very 
large number of difficulties. To the general principle of universal service. in the 
defence of the motherland, [ believe there are few objectors—there are certainly 
none in this room. As has been stated, the liability to compulsory service exists 
upon our Statute Book in the Militia Ballot, and, therefore, the principle is 
generally acknowledged. Lam not prepared to combat it. and [ believe that the idea of 
service in defence of the country is a very popular idea, and this is proved by that 
much-despised force, despised apparently even by some members of it—the Volunteers. 
I can remember in 1859, inan emergency, how men of all ranks rushed to join the Volun- 
teers uninvited, absolutely of their own free will, offering their services in the face of much 
discouragement and much difficulty. The Volunteer Force has existed from that day to 
this, increasing every year in numbers :somuch so that this fact, which is not generally 


recognised, is true, that 50,000 men have, for some years past annually joined that foree, 


replacing 50,000 men who wisely have resigned after 4 or 5 years’ service. [ should like 


to see more Volunteers than there are now, and,as you all know, many joined last year. 
The number given in the Estimates, which [ looked at this morning, shows that 300,000 
Volunteers were returned as efficient on the Ist November last. which proves, as it 
appears to me, that generally amongst the young and active members of the community a 
liability to serve in the defence of the country is not unpopular. But when we come to 
a continuous compulsory service, universal liability, a different question arises. Mr. 
Shee, in his able and interesting book, and in his lecture, gives the numbers which he 
thinks would be available supposing compulsory service were introduced. The three 
points I should like to lay stress upon are the principles or conditions upon which the 
service is to be carried out, the suggested organisation and the cost. I find that the 
young men who reach the age of 20 each year in this country amount to 380,000, Of 
that number, the number of those unfit, according to the proportions existing in the 
German Army, would be 30,000—30,000 declared physically and morally unfit—which 
reduces the number to 350,000, [t is proposed by the lecturer that 40,000 should be 
handed over to the Navy -I presume to be paid for, and trained by the naval authori- 
ties. Certainly the naval authorities would have to bear some charge for that 40,000. 
That brings the number down to 310,000, but the lecturer assumes that there would 
be only 210,000 available. That leaves a difference of 100,000 men. I can see no 
suggestion as to how this 310,000 is to be reduced to 210,000, except a hint that 
they may be all declared unfit : but to believe that that proportion of young men in 
this country, viz., one out of every three, would be unfit for military service in the 
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defence of their country is a wild idea, and it is evident they cannot be rejected on 





that ground. ‘This reduction made by the lecturer from 310,000 to 210,000_ is 


obviously made for some purpose —he wants to get rid of that 100,000 men somehow 
his notions of the 





Kither he finds the Force too large, according to 
It is perfectly clear to-my mind 
the most prominent 





or other. 






necessity of the case, or they cost too much. 
that he thinks they would cost too much, because one of 
portions of his scheme is that he is going to hand over £12,000,000 of the Army 






I therefore question altogether his figures as to the 
If the 310,000 were annually 






money to the Navy to spend. 






number of men who would be available in his system. 
raised it would produce a Force of 2,600,000, but if the Force is reduced to 210,000, 







assuming that the men serve for 10 years, the Force produced would be 1,840,000. Now 


for the purpose of argument let me take the 210,000 as the figure, producing 1,840,000 
Can it be called 







as the number which would exist with the colours and in the Reserve. 


a Foree—210,000 recruits and 1,500,000 men in reserve? How could such a Force 


It is simply a mass of men. Sucha 







as that possess a continuity ? It is not an Army. 
proportion of reserves to men with the colours, those men being mere recruits serving 
But what a number of highly- 







for their one year, would give no cohesion whatever. 





trained otlcers and non-commissioned ofticers would be needed for the marshalling 
it be mobilised? Out of such a 





and instruction of this Force! How would 
Foree as that could even the 50,000 men sent from our shores two years ago be 






to me that from an organisation of that 





vathered and despatched? — [t seems 
expect mo Force for an expeditionary purpose at all. The 






kind you can 
lecturer seems to think that is the case, because he says he must have 20,000 men 







besides ready to go anywhere and do anything. But 20,000 men are not sufficient for 


our purposes. We must be able to produce a thoroughly trained 
» embark upon expeditions, far 


professional 





Foree ready, as soon as the ships are ready, t 






in excess of 20,000 men, and sueh an organisation as he sets afoot certainly would 





not provide it. But one prominent difficulty which arises from the scheme which 


has been laid down by the lecturer is this, that the whole of our Regular Army, 






with the exception of the 20,000 men, is to be a foreign service Army. The men 





when they are enrolled in the professional Army are to be sent abroad practically for 
Now, that is a 






their lives, certainly for the whole of their service with the colours. 
by everybody who has had any 






system which has been thoroughly condemned 
experience whatever of military affairs. It is a system which is absolutely unworkable. 







Locating a number of soldiers abroad to serve in most trying climates for the whole of 


their military service is a system which destroys the Force as a military Force, 







and, further, is most destruetive and trying to the lives and health of the men. 





Next, E would deal with the calculations which are to result in placing at the disposal 
In the interesting little book which we 






of the Navy the sum of £12,000,000 a year. 
have all read, economies were to be effected by calling in the aid of the business man, 






but confidence in this expedient scems to have waned, and a new development appears 





in the lecture. It may have been hinted in the pamphlet, though not declared, but it 


is distinctly stated now that the conscripts are to receive a “ merely nominal remunera- 





This means that the conscript is to serve not only in person, but in purse. 
The soldier is mainly supported 





tion.” 
What happens in Continental Armies is well known. 
by his family at home—what the State gives is a most meagre subsistence, with the 
No pay would operate 







result of a specially heavy burden on the poorest of the people. 
More than half the families in this kingdom, each consisting 
This of 


course viyes no margin to allow the forcible withdrawai of an carner, accompanied by 






similarly in this country. 
of nearly five persons, live on an average income of just over £100 a year. 
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the additional burden on the family of a charge for his maintenance while serving. I 
believe that the fair-mindedness of the people of this country would not permit this heavy 
tax to be imposed on the industrial classes, but would insist on the man whowas compelled 
to serve being paid quite the present wage in return for his time and labour, Now, the 
saving of £12,000,000 mainly rests on this proposal : but let us see whether, even with 
this assistance, the result stated can be obtained, It is estimated that the conscribed 
Army, together with 20,000 long-service men forming the special Force ready at a 
moment’s notice to go anywhere, and the Army serving abroad outside India, will cost 
no more than £18,000,000, To commence with the last-mentioned Force. In the 
lecture the foreign Army is sect down as 30,000 men, but the Army Estimates of 
£30,000.000, with which comparison is made, provides the money for 63,000 serving 
abroad outside India, or an excess of 33,000, raising the number of the so-called pro- 
fessional Army to 83,000, The sum taken for each man in the paper, viz.. £110, is too 
ereat ; £90 for a man serving abroad is nearer the cost, and at this rate the foreign 
service Army would cost £7,500,000, leaving £10,500,000 for the home conscribed Army. 


’ 


Now, how does this work out? I first take the officers who will command and instruct 
this constantly changing body of men. The present number would obviously be 
insufficient for a Force three times the size. 1,000,000 of the men being trained every 
year, but [ take them at the number and cost provided in the votes of 1898. These 
would cost £€1.500,000 : the non-commissioned officers similarly estimated would cost 
another €1,500,000, And the horses, guns, reservesof stores, and administrative charges 
are taken at a sum of €2,000,000. In all €5,000,000, but evidently much Jess than 
the expense would be. This sum, however, added to £7,500,000, making a total of 
£12.500,000, leaves £5,500,000 for the conscripts. Now to calculate the charge for 
the conscripts: 210,00) men are to train for one year: but the cavalry and artillery. 
one third of these, are to have 14 years, and in addition to this, the original body is to be 
trained in alternate years for a month during the first five years of service and for a 
fortnight twice during the second five years. Allowing for a decrease annually in the 
210,000 men, which will bring them down in their last year to about 165,000, 
I calculate that the equivalent to 292.000 men will have to be provided for in each 
year for the whole year. This number divided into €5,500,000 gives asum of £18 10s, 
to meet the whole expenses of the year for each man. Truly a problem for our 
business man. Now, the total cost of an infantry private soldier per annum may be 
taken at £48 10s. The pay, however, is to go: this helps us to the extent of (1S, 
His rations and messing allowance must. [ fear, also go at €10. with some portion of 
his clothing at €2—total, £30. In this way we should get down to the figure £18 10s. 
available. With this money he could have some clothes, his rifle «nd ammunition, his 
barrack-room and transport, and also his doctor, whose care, under the circumstances, will 
certainly be necded. No. my Lord. this scheme for universal compulsory service is not 
practicable. If the men are to serve continuonsly for a year, pay, rations, and full 
clothing must be provided : and, so far from a saving of 12,000,000 being available 
for the Navy. the cost would amount to from £30,0)0,000 to £35,000,000, against a 
sum of £28,009,000 now taken as the total of the normal Army Estimates, even on the 


assumption that the annual contingent can be limited to 210,000 men. 


Major W. H, 8. HERON-MAXWELL (late Royal Fusiliers).—As a whole-hearted 
believer in the cause Mr. Shee is so ably championing, I beg to express my great 
almiration of his work. [I would urge that the Press be approached with the view 


of educating the mass of the people to recognise that ‘universal service” alone can fit 


us to carry on the work of the Empire and enable us to meet the chances of war 
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Without panic. A great American has said that * The destinies of individuals are ever 
subordinate to the public weal.” May we as a nation re-echo those words and act up 


to them! 


Lieut.-Colonel Rt. M. HOLDEN, 4th Ba. The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles): —At this 
stage of the discussion it is uot my intention to occupy your time forlong. But [ should 
like to ald a few remarks in the hope of their having the effect of strengthening the 
arguineuts which have been already adduced in favour of the principle of compulsory, 
or, as | prefer to call it, universal military service for home defence. [t seems to be 
assumed by some people in this country, and even in this room, that the priuciple is 
anew one. [tis nothing of the sort. From the earliest perio l to which our documents 
reach, universal military service for home defence has been the law of the land. Down 
tu the year 1757 this principle was religiously enforced in regird to servic? in the old 
Fyrd and the Militia. In that year the ballot for the Militia was introduced, whieh 
remains on the Statute Book to this day, and Lord Wemyss will be interested to hear 
that it was put into operation as late as the year 1831. in his own lifetime. The 
superssssion of the Volunteer foree—which occasions so much concern in certain 
quiurters—by a compulsory Militia is again no novelty, for the same thing occarred in 
1808, when the local Militia gradually superseded the Volunteer force of that period. 
Iam sure that everyone in this country has the greatest admiration for the Volunteer 
fores andl for the spirit of pitriotism which has kept it alive. Bat why should it be 
necessary to miintain such a fore2? [ft is a principle waich cannot be gainsaid, besides 
being part of the constitutional law of the land, that everyone who receives the 
protection of society owes a retura to the State for the benefit. The very existence of 
the Volunteer force is to my mind, therefore, a standing reflection upon every able- 
bodied man who is not serving or who has not seen service in some branch of the naval 
or military forces of the Empire. Every honourable man should bear his share ia the 
defence of his country, his home, and his fireside ; and it is surely an anomaly that, 
while in the case of a disturbance in the streets, the police are empowered in the King’s 
name to call upon the public to render assistanee, in the event of the very existence of 
the country being at stake we can make no similar call upon able-bodied men to lend 
ahand. It is very satisfactory to find so many people in this room agreeing in the 
principle alvocatel by Mr. Shee, but the British public and the min in the street 
re juire conversion to the same view of the matter if we are to hope for success. 
Colonel Cave, to whom T am sorry to fin myself opposed, attaches great weig it to the 
fact that ina recent competition for the gold medal of this Institution, on the very 
subject which we are now discussing, the two first prizes were awarded to the essays 
which advocated voluntary as opposed to-compulsory service. [am sure it will interest 
my gallant friend to learn that in IS74, when a far greater number of officers competed 
in an essay on the same subject, the gold medal was unanimously awarded to the essay 
of Colonel H.W. L. Hime, R.A. which advocated universal conseription, as the only 
answer tothe recruiting question. ‘That essay shows evidence of great ability and 


research, and I strongly recommend its study by those interested in this important 


subject. It has been asked by some speakers whether recruiting for the Army isin so 


unsatisfactory a condition as to justify the remedy proposed by the lecturer. To my 
mind, universal military service would be desirable in however satisfactory a condition 
recruiting were. But we know that since the introduction of a Standing Army this 
country has never succeeded in obtaining by voluntary means a constant and never- 
failing supply of desirable recruits, and we know that this difficulty has now assumed 


such alarming proportious as to render doubly desirable the necessity for a change, or 
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rather a reversion to the principles of universal service which formerly prevailed in this 


country. I think it is open to question whether we are altogether justitied, strictly 


speaking, in boasting of our Army as a voluntary one. Every recruit enlists, it is true, 
of his own free will, but I know suflicient about recruiting to be aware that a large 
proportion adopt the profession of arms because they have no other option. Want of 
work and misfortune ave responsible for the greater portion of the recruits to our much- 
boasted voluntary Army. It seems to me that our great difficulty is a safficient Army 
for foreign service anywhere in the world. That Mr. Shee’s scheme will give a 
sutticient Army for home defence is certain. That it will solve the former difficulty is 
not so certain, although I think it is quite reasonable to assume, from our experience of 
the volunteering for service in South Africa, that it will do so. [am not troubled with 
the fear entertained by some people that universal service for home defence will sap 
the volunteering spirit; but I am a little doubtful about the advisability of intro- 
ducing universal service in Ireland, in view of the element of disloyalty and 
hostility to this country which prevails there. I understand that the lecturer 
does not consider himself bound to the details of his scheme: otherwise I should 
be inclined to query some of his financial conclusions, and to doubt whether the 
wage-earning classes in this country who have to contribute to the support of their 
homes, will submit to be called away from their work for a whole year for a merely 
nominal fee. | think they will have to be paid a fair wage. These, however, are 
matters of detail, and do not affect the principle of universal service which the lecturer 
has so ably advocated, and with which I am in hearty agreement. I do trust that 
should such a scheme be introduced there will be no exemption, and that the duke, the 


parson, and the peasant will be equally liable. 


Colonel F. H. MouNTSTEVEN (3rd Bn. Devonshire Regiment, late Captain 
R.M.L.1.) :-—I have taken great interest in this question since the days of the Crimean 
War, when I well remember seeing foreign mercenary troops forming a portion of the 
Plymouth varrison, and I do most sincerely hope that our Government may never again be 
compelled to engage foreign mercenaries to perform duties which should properly devolve 
on the manhood of this country. [ think it is generally conceded that since the introduc- 
tion of steam asa motive power, the English Channel is net such a formidable barrier as it 
was in the days of sailing-ships, when Napoleon contemplated an invasion of these 
shores : and considering the marvellous inventions of recent years, it is not inconceivable 
that the advantage we possess in our sea frontier may be still further reduced in’ the 
future, when we may find ourselves face to face with Continental Powers whose whole 
manhood is trained to arms. Do we at present possess a Home Defence Army 
sufficiently trained and disciplined to meet the picked troops of a hostile foree, which, 
in the event of a disaster to our Fleet, might be landed on our shores? [ think that 
few soldiers of experience would answer this question in the affirmative. It must be 
obvious that our Colonies which have rendered us such splendid assistance in the present 
war would be powerless to aid us in the event of a sudden invasion; we must rely 
entirely on ourselves: and, bearing in mind the catastrophe which overwhelmed 
France when the Germans, having defeated the French Regular Army, contemptuously 
brushed aside the armed but undisciplined peasantry in their march on Paris, I think 
it is time we trained and disciplined the male population of these islands in such a 
manner as would make them capable of successfully resisting any force they might be 
called upon to encounter. Since the outbreak of the present war I have been 
responsible for the training of a large number of young soldiers—some of these were 


by no means good specimens of what young Englishmen should be: however, after a 
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few months of steady drill and discipline, their improvement, both moral and 
physical, was wonderful, Later on [ took several hundred of these young soldiers to 
South Africa, where [ witnessed their steady behaviour under fire, also their considerate 
conduct towards the Boer women and children when the latter were removed from 
their farms ; this experience only confirms the belief I have always held, that it would 
be of great benetit to the individual, and also to the community, if the young men of 
this country were so trained as to make them efficient in the use of a rifle. and I 
believe such training might very well take place under canvas in the summer without 
materially interfering with ordinary avocations, probably a great many of these men, 
having developed a taste for soldiering, would join the ranks of the foreign service 


Army. 


Commander The Hon. Henry N. SHORE, RN. (Retired) :—The duty incumbent on 
every citizen of bearing arms in defence of his country, is, L fear, pretty generally 
recognised as an abstract doctrine which never requires to be translated into practice. 
The difficulty lies in persuading people that the duty is incumbent on them at the 
present time. Hence, like the copy-book maxims which were instilled into us by 
frequent repetition at school, this duty is more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. The objections which are advanced against the doctrine of compulsory 
service usually take the following form: “I admit the justice of the contention as to 
the duty of bearing arms in defence of the country ; but I do not recognise the necessity 
of putting it into practice at the present time ; and what is more, I look on the analogy 
which you have drawn between the condition of this country and the Continental 
States as an entirely false one. With the latter compulsory service is a matter of life 
or death : seeing that the War Ministers have merely to press a button and give the 
order * March!” and the armed hosts march ; and woe-betide the nation that is not 
prepare 1 to meet and defeat the invader on the frontier! With Great Britain it is 
different. Providence has placed us in the midst of waters, with a wide and deep 
ditch between us and the armed hosts of the Continent, which forms an insuperable 
obstacle to their march, The Navy is our defence, and experts assure us that, as long 
as the Navy is sufficiently powerful and efficient we need be wider no apprehensions as 
fo invasion, Napoleon, after subjugating the entire Continent, and commandeering its 
wurmed forces, and after spending several millions in preparations for the invasion of this 
Kingdom, had to vive up the attempt as hopeless, and to beat an ignominious retreat 
from the coast. And what Napoleon with the armed forces of Europe at his back failed 
to accomplish is scarcely likely to be attempted by any sane person at the present day, 
sesides, we have thriven very well for 1,000 years without compulsory service, and | 
fail to see the necessity of turning the country upside down in preparation for a purely 
imaginary danger.” Now, all this may be very shortsighted, but it is impossible to 
deny that there is a certain amount of truth in it ; and until people can be brought to 
recognise the danger of their position, it is useless preaching the doctrine of compulsory 
service as a sort of panacea for all our social ills. Unless people can be persuaded that 
invasion is not only possible, but extremely probable, and that they invited it by 
their careless contempt of danger, they will never consent to be compelled to serve 


their country. “ Liberty,” as an intelligent Persian traveller remarked, after visiting 


England in 1799, “may be considered as the idol, or tutelary deity of the English.” 
And, he continues: * The most conspicuous defect in the English character is pride. 
Puffed up with their power and good fortune for the last 50 years, they are not appre- 
hensive of adversity and take no pains to avertit.’ If disaster overtakes us, it will not 





1 Travels of Mirza Abu Taleh Khan. London, 1810, 
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be for want of candid friends nor warning voices. An “ English Officer.” in a series of 
Letters from Spain, published in 1779, admonished his countrymen in very much the 
same terms as those of the present lecturer. * The military character,” he wrote, * was 
always of great importance to us, and seems now to be becoming highly necessary 
again. Our political place in Europe may soon be such as to make it absolutely 
necessary for us all to learn to fight: the number and situation of our enemies may 
make a constant guard and general discipline as necessary to us as toany other military 
uation : and we are constantly subject to this danger from the intrigues. of our 
enemies. [could wish it were again a fashionable part of education for most of our 
young gentlemen to serve a few years. To neglect, discourage, ond cry down thie 
military spirit, as is usual with us in time of peace, is a most dangerous doctrine. If 
country gentlemen are weak enough to be jealous of their defenders, why do they 
not learn to defend themselves? It is whena small and separate part only of a nation 
is military, that the nation is in a real state of danger and debility : and our safety 
would every way consist in military knowledge and practice being common and general 
amoug us.” And he goes ou to express the hope that, in time, “there will be wisdom 
enough to render the education of all ranks somewhat military: this, | think, indis- 
pensable, and believe that no State can be lasting where the people have lost the use of 
arms. . . . the use of arms, and a liberal kind of discipline, will confer a certain 
dignity of mind, and the people become thence, not less, but more capable of order, 
obedience, and regularity, and might, therefore, be more safely trusted with liberty. 

Let us hope that the martial spirit will spread and take root among us, and 
that a general circulating Militia, in which all serve in their turn, will at length be 
established, so as to supply a small but well-disciplined Army, and render the people 
more military and more orderly.” Had these opinions, which were promulgated in 1779 
been acted on, how much suffering, and wasteful extravagance in consequence of unreadi- 
ness for war, would the nation have been spared ! And yet 120 odd years after, the same 
warning has to be reiterated by the lecturer, who has just now so ably expounded the 
(luty of citizenship. Of the physical, moral, and intellectual advantages to be derived 
from a regular military training, as suggested by the lecturer, there can be but one 
opinion. But why defer it to the age of I8—-till vicious habits have become engrained 
in the system, and the youths of our cities have become Hooligans'—a danger to 
society, and a curse to the country Surely, we cannot begin to teach the duties of 
citizenship too early. Why not engraft discipline, and a proficiency in the use of the 
rifle on to the existing educational systems of the Kingdom !? Just think of the benefits 
to be derived from a month spent under canvas every year, under strict military 


ie. and under instruction in the use of the rifle, with abundant opportunities for 





practice at the target ! Surely, one month could well be spared eat of the two months of 


idleness which the well-to-do youth of the land consider necessary for their salvation 
every summer!) The taste thus imparted for military pursuits would bear abundant 
fruit in after years, and prepare the ground for a further development of the system. It 
would be the thin end of the wedge of “compulsory service,” which after all is but the 


outward expression of a voluntary act of a free people, by which they exercise a little 


' A “ Hooligan” has recently been defined by the secretary of a charitable society 
as ‘one who might have been saved from a reckless and dangerous life by careful 
early protection and training. . - . It is admitted that physically, and very 
often mentally, this class of youth is by no means inferior to any other; in short, for 


want of early training the nation is being deprived of the services of its best 
ide 


citizens.”—H, N.S. 
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self-denial, and surrender a very small amount of boasted “liberty ”—which, at present, 
is so shamefully abused by a section of the community—for the good of the country. 
But why call it ‘compulsory ” service, which is a word of offence to so many people? 


Why not call it “ universal service,” and thus take the sting out of it? 


Fleet Engineer GEORGE QuICK, R.N. :—I beg leave to express an opinion on this 
subject from an engineering point of view. In all engineering work there is what is 
known as a “margin of safety,” which varies somewhat according to the nature of the 
structure. In the Tay Bridge, which was destroyed 28th December, 1879, the designer 
imagined that he had a sufficient margin of safety to obtain the security of the 
structure. Other engineers had denounced the bridge as deficient in strength. The 
bridge had stood for several months, and, consequently, there was some evidence that 
the designer was right and the critics wrong. But the bridge fell before a gale, and 
then it was casily proved that the margin of safety had never been large enough, that 
the bridge had been badly designed, hudly constructed, and badly maintained, For 
many years the people of this Empire have believed that they have had a sufficient 
margin of safety for these islands in their Fleet and voluntary service system. It has 
been in vain that the grand old warriors who had built up the Empire warned the 
people that the forces of destruction in other countries had grown cnormously in 
power, that circumstances had changed, that we could no longer rely on the immunities 
we had enjoyed in the past, and that our “ margin of safety” as a nation had ceased to 
exist. The great Duke of Wellingtou wrote and spoke in vain. General Sir Harry 
Smith, the hero of Aliwal, on 17th May, 1859, with his fifty years of war experience, 
writing on the security of these islands, said :!'—“ I would gradually enrot every man 
in England who has a vote and teach them to shoot.” Again on 6th February, 1860, he 
wrote :—* My war-ery for England has ever been ‘Arm the people. Pluck enough 
they have, and, with prompt obedience, England’s Regular Army, so nobly supported 
and its numbers so increased can, may, and will defy the devil. Let our watchword 
be, ‘Arm the people’ In the JOURNALS which this Institution has issued during the 
last forty years are to be found recorded the opinions of many naval and military 
otticers, which show the same statesmanlike foresight as those of the old warrior Sir 
Harry Smith, but the people and Government have been blind—a case of cataract in 
both cyes—and all the shouting in the world will not enable the blind to see. It 
remained for the farmers of South Africa to partially remove the cataract from one of 
our eyes. It has been a painful operation extending over two years, but it has been so 
far only very slightly successfnl. Whether it will be sufficiently so to enable us to sce 
the necessity of casting aside the cowardly and imbecile prejudice we have against 
doing our natural duty to ourselves, our country, and our King remains to be seen, If 
we have become so utterly decadent as to refuse to do our natural duty—that is, to 
refuse to adopt universal military training-—we will deserve, and shall undoubtedly get, 
what Sir Harry Smith described as ‘ia touch of the blessings of Tortona,” which imay 
be interpreted as the invasion of England and the ruin of our Empire. The assertions 
of the extreme naval school that a powerful Navy combined with our voluntary 
military system is sufficient for the needs of the Empire is entirely disproved by our 
position in Africa to-day. If those valiant pundits who desired to go to war with 
Turkey on account of the Armenians had been in power, I beg to ask how our 


voluntary system would have supported a war in Turkey and in South 
Africa? I maintain as strongly as anyone that we want a really powerful Navy, 


' Autobiography of Sir Harry Smith, Vol. [L., pp. 317-322. 
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with more naval ports on our east coast, enlarged dockyards, more torpedo stations, that 
our mercantile marine should receive subsidies of £6,000,000 per annum to provide a 
subsidiary nara’ reserve of cruisers and British seamen. But all these would not 
suffice for the needs of the Navy in war. We should want an immense reserve of 
trained fighting men for our Royal Navy to replace casualties and to man our ships in 
the reserve, and the ships which | hope we shall capture from the enemy. But if some 
good magician would present us immediately with 100 of the most powerful battle-ships 
and 300 of the finest cruisers, the needs of our Empire would. still demand that every 
British man and boy should receive military training in order that ouv strength should 
be proportionate to our size, and that our people should be able. andi rany circum. 
stances, to defend themselves, not only ou the sea, but also on every square inch of land 
of which the Empire consists. But even if we knew we should not be called on to 
fight on our own islands, it would still be necessary for us to adopt universal military 
training in order to improve the physical strength and stamina of our people, so that 
foreign nations should not overwhelm us with their superior numbers and_ their 
improved powers of body, mind, and character, which they have derived and are still 
accumulating from their universal compulsory military service. Unfortunately 
statistics show that there has been a terrible falling off in the physical strength and 
fecundity of the British people, and that we are rushing downhill with fatal rapidity. 
But this is too large a subject to be treated of in this discussion. One point T would 
vreat disproportion between the number of men 


men being 1,278,000 : 


wish to call attention to, that is, thi 
and women in these islands, the number of women in excess of 
whilst in other nations there is a very large number of men in excess of the number of 
women. in Great Britain there are 106 women to 100 men, but in Russia there are 121 
men to 100 women. This does not appear a matter of very great importance until we 
consider that out of our population of 41,500,000 we have only 20,160,000 niles of all 
ages to draw upon for our fighting meu: whereas out of 41,500,000 of Russians of both 
sexes there would be upwards of 22,750,000 of males to draw upon for fighting men, or 
2.500.000 more males than we have. This means that out of the same number of people 
the Russians could produce nearly 400,000 more working-men and fighting-men than we 
could do in any case. 1 have mentioned this to prove the most urgent necessity we are 
under that every boy under 18 shall be compelled to undergo military drill to prepare 
him not only for his military or naval duties, but also for the formation of a strong and 
healthy body and a sound mind for his everyday work : for at present we are as 
deficient of vigorous, healthy working-men as we areof fighting-men. This question of 
drill for all our b VS. the cultivation of physical vhedience to the word of command, is of 
fundamental importance in connection with providing a real fighting naval reserve for 
a great naval war. The period of greatest physical development is from 14 to 18 years 
of age, and it is at this period that compulsory military training should be carried on, 
That is the most receptive age when the moral and physical character can be inost 
easily and most permanently impressed for good. It is also the period when the wage- 
earning eywacity is very smul and employment difficult to obtain. This physical 
training would vastly increase the working value of our young men and would repay 
its cost ten times over. Lord Meath has proved that it can be easily and economically 
earriel ont all over the country if the Government will but give a little aid. 
If the lals between 1t and 1S were etliciently trainel wader the military authorities 
their six months’ service in the Militia would turn them out more highly disciplined 
and more skilful soldiers than a whole year spent in the Militia without the preliminary 
training as lals above referred to. But the Militia “must contain large numbers of 


artillery, engineers, and mounted rifles, and these branches require far morc technical 
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and practical training than infantry : therefore, the men of these special arms should 
have a full year’s training, and they should receive a higher rate of pay than tho 
infantry in consequence of their extra work and greater length of training. By .this 
arrangement we could train the same number of men, 250,000 annually, as propose. by 
the able lecturer, but a very great saving of time and money would be effected. The 
maximum number of men under training at any time would be only 150,000. Of these 
50,000 men would be trained for one year for the artillery, engineers, and mounted 
rifles ; and two batches of 100,000 each would be trained for six months as infantry— 
the training of the first 100,000 men might extend from the 10th January to 25th 
June, and the training of the second 100,000 men from the 1st July to the 15th 
December. Thus two-fifths of the establishment charges as regards barracks, 
instructional staff of officers, food and pay would be saved, and in addition the 
industrial labour market would be deprived of the services of only 150,009 men for 
a whole year, although 250,000 men would be thoroughly well disciplined an 1 trained for 
fighting every year. Whatever plan of universal military training and of Militia 
service may be adopted, Z sincerely trust that the number of men in our voluntary 
service Regular Army will not be reduced, Uf the system, which the lecturer has 
so ably set forth, or some efficient modification thereof, be adopted, I am convinced thit 
it will beneficially affect all our Regular Forces. In the first place, recruiting will be 
facilitated and enlistment become most popular, because thousands of high-spirited 
young men will enter the Army joyfully when, having already acquired the necessary 
drill and discipline, that preliminary drudgery of barrack-syuare drill will be no longer 
necessary after they have joined the Regulars. Their early time in the Army will 
then be employed in real battle-training and camp-life, which will attract thousands of 
gallant fellows who have been hitherto kept out of the Army by dread of the goose- 
step and the pipeclay. And, more important still, desertion will be marvellously 
reduced when our boys have learnt the alphabet of military duty before they enter the 
Army. Our military and naval efficiency ultimately rests on the number and quality 
of the men and women of England, and I can at least claim that I have not spoken 
without some study of the town and country population of this and other lands. In 
1477, I wrote officially to the Admiralty to point out the necessity there was, even 
then, for mechanics and firemen in the Navy to have thorough military training. 
Twenty-five years’ further experience has only confirms] my conviction that universal 
military training is the best foundation for our physical and moral well-being for our 
agricultural and manufacturing efficiency and for our colonising enterprises. 


Major A. ©. YATE (29th (Duke of Connanght’s Own) Baluch Infantry):— 
[ weleome Mr. Shee’s proposition, if only on the ground of the national benefit 
of providing military employment for the “unemployed.” — Firstly, as a means of 
relieving the country of a portion of the pauper incubus: and, secondly, as a 
method of weaning from illness and possible vice, and utilising a percentage, at 


least. of those who contribute nothing at present to the welfare of the nation. While 


the poor rates are very heavy, the labour market congested, and the supply of 


recruits for the Army unequal to the demand, we are brought face to face with 
the fact that a considerable proportion of the manhood of the land are either — 
living idly on some small so-called competency” or living by their wits. It is this 
justified in 


” 


portion of our manhood which [ contend we are “on principle 


making Jiable to compulsory military service. I say “on principle,’ because I do 
not think that it is possible to look deeper into the matter without recognising 


that the application of the principle will at once give rise to serious difficulties in 
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relation to that appanage of British birthright, “the liberty of the subject.” In 
speaking of the “unemployed” classes, we usually think of those who live from hand 
to mouth: but [ would suggest that the application of the term shoul be extended 
also to those who po>sess the moans of livelihood, but who have no calling or occupa- 
tion of any kind. The State has a right to exact from each one of its citizens some 
form of contribution whether in work or money. Those who follow a recognised pro- 
fession, trade, or employ fulfil this requirement, as also do those whose extensive 
possessions at once demand the attention of their owners and contribute largely to the 
revenues of the land. But there are a great many young men, who, without being a 
burden on the State contribute to its resources nothing tangible either by service, by 
payment of tax, or by assuming the responsibilities of married life. It is this portion 
of our manhool which I think should, as well as the pauper unemployed, be liable to 
compnisory service. The existence of this section of the community is due, in some 
measure at least, to the indifference of parents and guardians to the duty of providing 
their sons or wards with a sound education and a definite aim and occupation in life, 
It has becom: the fashion of recent years to attack our public school system, but in 
my opinion the fault lies not so much with the generally excellent moral, mental, and 
physical training of those schools as with the neglect of parents and guardians to 
supplement that training by forethought and attention on their own part. The liability 
of young men to a State inflicted penalty of service or money would be a useful 
reminder to parents of their duty in this respect. If it were known that every young 
min--say from 18 to 23 years of age--who could not be shown to be either studying 
for or practising a profession, or trade, or recognised employment would be liable, 
either to compulsory military service or to the payment of a money contribution in 
lieu thereof, both parents and guardians as well as sons and wards would think twice 
before they exposed themselves to paying this tribute of service or gold. Again, if men 
from, say, 23 to 30 years of age, found to be without occupation, were liable to a 
similar call on their services or their pockets, most would find in this a strong 
incentive to obtaining some definite employ. The objections to the introduction 
of any such law which suggest themselves to me are these :—Firstly, that 
young men who would otherwise do nothing would seck to evade the incidence 
of the law by nominally adopting or qualifying for some calling which they 
would not actually practice, Secondly, that the increased number of young men 
forced into professions, ete., would increase, instead of relieving competition, and 
erowd the ranks of sach professions to overflowing. Thirdly, that the means 
of evading such a law are so numerous that it would become a dead letter. My reply 
to these objections is, firstly, that all professions, arts, trades, aid occupations possess 
in themselves powers, activeand passive, of controlling and checking overcrowding, and 
that those powers would in self-defence be exercised by each such profession, art, 
trade, and occupation ; secondly, that military service in the Regular or Irregular forces 
of the Crown for national defence is not a duty so repulsive that many young men 
would resort to extraordinary measures to evade it ; and, thirdly, that there are ample 
and efficient means of preventing evasion. Furthermore, the right-thinking section of 
the community would always support such a law, knowing that it was for the national 
as well as for the individual good ; while many parents and guardians would weicome 
it as relieving them from the tutelage of those whose present and future was to them 
a source of grave anxiety. There is little doubt that compulsory service would save 
many a young man from drifting to the bad. If, on the other hand, those responsible 


preferred to purchase exemption—and the price of exemption should be fixed at a sum 
calculated, I suggest, on the basis of the value to the State of at least three years 
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colour service with the Regular or twelve years’ service in the L[rregular forces—the 
money so paid would provide a substitute. This, | understand, is the principle of 
compulsory service in Switzerland, which has been already advocated by Mr. G. C. 
Coulson, As to the pauper unemployed, it is sufficiently apparent that physical 
disability only would disqualify or exempt them. Sir Robert Giffen, I remember, in 
concluding the interesting remarks with which he opened the discussion on Mr. Shee’s 
lecture, gave it as his opinion that our unemployed classes would be found to contain 
few men fit for service in the Army. I would venture, however, to suggest a means by 
which the standard of physique of those classes may be raised, or rather by which it 
may be prevented from sinking to the low level which now characterises it. I propose 
to take the male children-——if not the female also—of the pauper unemployed and bring 
them up in State-aided schools. We have in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes and in our 
Industrial and Reformatory Schools a sample of a system capable of wide extension, 
and which would seem to promise relief to the poverty and reform to the depravity of 
“the submerged tenth.” The State has a right to interfere when parents are either 
unknown or non-existent, or conspicuously fail in their duty. Those Homes and 
Schools now existing send hundreds, nay thousands, of young men into the ranks of 
our Army. The Report on Reformatory Schools for 1901 showed that more than 2,500 
lauds from those schools were serving as soldiers in South Africa, and that some of them 
had specially distinguished themselves. The Newport Market Training School sent 
700, and another school, inspected in 1900 by the then Duke of York, 300 soldiers 
to the same war. There is little doubt that such institutions as the Duke of York’s and 
Royal Hibernian Schools save many a soldier’s boy from drifting into the gutter, and if 
our law so willed it we could raise tens of thousands of pauper boys from the gutter 
and make good soldiers of them. For all lads so brought up and educated in State 
(not Board) schools military or naval service should be compulsory, and on the 
completion of their term of service Governmental or private employment should be 
found for them, provided their characters are satisfactory. No doubt this proposal 
will be met by the stereotyped objection based on “ the liberty of the subject.” In 
reply | would urge that this State interference with so-called ‘ liberty” means the 
rescue of thousands from a depraved life, the reduetion of the poor rates, the 
strengthening of our military forces, the diminution of crime, and a contribution, on 


however small a scale, to the general improvement of the people. The ardent advocates 


of compulsory service may as well bear in mind, however cogent their arguments and 


patriotic their motives, that the spirit of the nation is not yet ripe for wniversal military 
service. Let them then be content with what is within their reach. They see that 
the Regular, Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteer forces of the Crown stand at a strength 
(excluding the forces of the Crown Colonies and the Native Army of India) of about 
900,000 men. They see that the military training of our boyhood has taken firm root 
in the Public, Voluntary, Board, and other Primary and Secondary Schools of the 
land, They must be aware, if they study their subject thoroughly, of what the 
Lats’ Drill Association has already achieved, and of the terms of approval in 
whieh the Prince of Wales publicly expressed himself at the Mansion House 

garding the military training of boys as witnessed by himself in all the colonial 
schools. The military spirit of our schools has extended to, or is reciprocated by, our 
iniversities, and has evinced itself throughout the country in the formation of more 
than 200 rifle clubs, and in gifts of money, such as Mr. Astor’s £10,000, and of sites for 
rifle ranges. We have in these facts the evidence of a strong voluntary movement, and 
the nucleus of a very large Army available not only for home «defence, but also for 


service abroad, In 1809, when the population of England and Wales was about 
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10,000,000, the forces available for home defence, Regular, Lrregular, and Reserve, 
exceeded 3,250,000 of men. There was in those days no such definite system 
of military training in force as now exists; while the population of England 
and Wales has since then more than trebled. The inference is obvious. 
1 am far from wishing to join myself with those who have endeavoured to draw from 
the South African War the conclusion that the strict drill and discipline of our Regular 
Army is no longer a necessity. Still we cannot but recognise that in the high 
education and intelligence of those who form our [rregular forces we have a factor 
which makes up in some measure for want of precise military training. The 
advantages that accrue toa nation from the disciplining of iis young manhood on 
military principles may be realised by the voluntary methods which I have mentioned 
in detail, without withdrawing our young men, even temporarily, from the 
pursuit of those trades and professions which they intend to follow throughout 
life, and on their proficiency, on which depends, especially in these days of 
growing foreign competition, the prosperity of the Empire. But, undeniably, 
we do want to utilise those who, by reason of the indolence, indifference, or 
other inherent defects of their character: or, owing to the apathy, or ineom- 
petency of their natural guardians, tend to drift into the condition of doing absolutely 
nothing for the good of their country. The introduction of so far-reaching a measure 
as compulsory military service must surely be in the form of some tentative steps. 
some adaptation of the thin end of the wedge. Can we begin better than by employing 
the unemployed? If the needs of the nation demand it, universal military service will 
follow in due course ; meanwhile, many will certainly continue to accept, not cavil at, 
the decision of His Majesty's responsible advisers that the nation is not yet ripe for 


it, and the time for it not yet come. 


Lieut.-Colonel E. GUNTER, p.x.c. (late East Lancashire Regiment) :—The import- 
ance of the question that the lecturer has brought before us may be gathered from the 
fact that it has been two or three times the subject of discussion in this Institution within 
the last 25 years. It has never been of greater gravity than now, for its reconsideration 
has been forced upon us by the events of the last two years, which form an epoch in 
our military history. [ support the lecturer in his view that, it is the first and most 
sacred duty of every able-bodied Briton to give his personal service in aid of the defence 
of his country, and that to make this service effectual he must be trained to arms, so 
that he may be ready to play his part when called upon. Notwithstanding the patriotic 
services so nobly and voluntarily rendered by our Auxiliary Forces at various times, 
and especially during the present war in South Africa, I think it has been proved that 
voluntary effort alone cannot guarantee our national security. It is not sufficient to 
rely on this alone for the defence and maintenance of this great Empire. Our increased 
responsibilities necessitate, more than ever, a large and well-trained force for home 
defence not liable to fluctuation in numbers owing to difficulties of recruiting, and 
quickly available on emergency. The absence of a well-organised force of this description 
is a constant temptation to foreign admirals and generals to discuss our weakness ; and 
as we have seen, even recently, to plan invasions of England, which may be carried 
into effect in case we meet with serious disasters abroad. To obtain with certainty 
such a home defence force as is required, nothing short of the systematic training and 
organisation of the whole manhood of the natim will, in my opinion, suftice, so that in 
imminent national danger or great emergency. the Government may be unhampered 
by anxiety as to the required numbers of men being forthcoming, and that it may be 


unnecessary to lavish millions to fill the vacant ranks. The training, organisation, and 
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conditions of service of our gallant Volunteers make them unsuitab!e fur the nucleus of 
our home defence force, though they are, individually, brave, intelligent, and full of 
zeal, Moreover, it is unfair that the burden of defence should fall on a portion only of 
the nation. ‘To set free the Regular Forces who may be all re juired abroad (but not 
to lessen their numbers) a great national reserve is required for home defence. To 
create this our splendid Militia should be brought to a war strength of at least 200,000 


men, and for this purpose military training should be male obligatory on all young 


men not otherwise rendering personal naval or military permanent service, from the 
age of L8 to 30. A law to this effect allowing only the fewest possible exemptions 
should be passed and enforced. Systematic training is necessiury. It would be of the 
yreatest value to the nation, as has been betore said, by mitigiting class distinetions, 
encouraging mutual reliance and sympathy, and inculcating habits of order, patience, 
endurance, and subordination, and of benefit to the young men of all classes them- 
selves. [ agree in general with the scheme proposel for carrying out this national 
fraining, but venture to ask whether, instead of being obliged to put in a whole year’s 
continuous service between the ages of 18 and 23, every man coukl not be given at 
18 the option of cither doing this or of spreading his training over three consecutive 
years ) that is, training for 60 (or 56) days in cach year from the age of 18 to 21, 
inclusive, with any Regular or Militia force, most convenient to his place of residence, 
being required to obtain from the comman ling officer, at the end of this term, a 
certificate of efficiency. After this he could be enrolled in successive classes of the 
reserve of the Militia, somewhat as proposed by the lecturer, but going out for training 
in camp one month in each year till 30 years old. Any further service after this 
should be voluntary, except in case of invasion, when any man under the age of 45 
should be liable to be called out for training and service. This proposed option would, 
I think, be to many, a more acceptable plan, as young men would not have their 
studies or other work broken into for so long a poriol. The two months’ training in 
each of the three years of their early manhoo:l would be looked upon by many as 
a welcome change of motion, though not, we will hope, as rest. Training in each year 
makes forgetting what has been at first learnt less likely than when longer intervals 
are allowed. To ensure efficient training in six months, battalion drill, marching past, 
and other ceremonial must give way to shooting. skirmishing, and outpost work, ete., 
and efficient officers must be provided. As every man would have to serve as an 
officer or a soldier (as define | by Military Law), this would not be difficult. An 
examination, literary and military, as now for Line commissions, should be passed, and 
candidates should be attached for training to Line battalions before being granted 
Militia commissions, for which they might be nominated as now. [ thoroughly support 
the lecturer in his advocacy of compulsory physical training of lads in schools of all 
classes. Such training, and properly regulated and taught gymnastics, from the age 
of 12 to 14, supplemente | by a further course of elementary military training, and 
rifle drill and practice where practic vble, form the basis of any sound system of national 
defence. The Government will doubtless see their way eventually to lending arms 
and instructors to facilitate this. Meanwhile, I hope all present will support Lord 
Meatl’s “Lads? Drill Association,’ to bring about this desirable object. There are 
other alvantages of universil military training, such as the probable lessening of 
desertion, ete., which time does not admit of touching on, but the greater national 
security obtainable thereby, and its making for peace, must be patent to all. Its value 
to the physical and moral development of the youth and manhood of this great Empire 
must be equally plain, and every good citizen should be proud to accept the obligation 
of personal service for ome defence, 
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Mr. SHEE. in reply. said s—It would really be difficult for me to CXpress the deep 
sense of my gratitude for the way in which this Institution and those who have 
done me the honour to attend the lecture and the discussion, have received my pro- 
posals. Teame here an unknown man, and eertainly with ue locus standi or right to 
speak on such vital matters as those which we have discussed—no right at any rate 
wained by such services as those of many who have beeu present: not only by those 
who have been in favour of the principle [have advocated, but also by those who have 
been against it, PE have been treated with the utmost courtesy and xindness, and my 
proposals have been received with respect by those who are themselves experts on 


the subjeet,. 


With regard to the objections advanced in the course of these three discussions, it 
is obvious that it would be quite impossible for me to answer them all ; but if | ean 
satistactorily answer the most difficult, [ think it will be believed that [P should) not 
tind the others very formidable. The objections may be divided into those of principle 
and those of detail. Those of principle are, perhaps. best represented by the one 
brought forwara by Sir John Colomb and Admiral Fremantle, one which practically 
represents the * Navy only? argument. They hold that we only require a Navy for 
this Empire. and that. having the Navy. we require no home detence Army. Tf T may be 
allowed to complete the argument of Sir John Colomband Admiral Fremantle, [think it 
would be that. if our Navy failed, there is nothing more to be done, and that we should 
be immediately starved into surrender. Now. [ believe fam not a whit behind Sir 
John Colomb or the gallant admiral in holding most strenuously that we want and 
must have a supreme Navy. Sir John Colomb objects to nry use of the term "a strony 
Navy”: it he likes. [T will say a “supreme Navy "—as strong a Navy as we possibly 
can have. | used the words “strong Navy” to indicate the necessity of a supreme Navy. 
Where. f think, Sir John Colomb and those of his school fail is, that they do not push this 
argument home to its logical conclusion. ff they believe we only require a Navy. then 
we must abolish a/7 home defence forces, because we have no need for them. Now, if 

-and it isa very big ¢/--we could be sure of securing sucha Navy as would practically 
represent an impregnable wall round these islands, [should say abolish the Militia, the 
Yeomanry, the Volunteers—-in fact. all home defence forces. But [think that no student 
of history, watching the growing power and the growing numbers of all the Navies of 
the world, can maintain for a moment that we shall ever again be able to maintain 
such a position for our Navy. TP hold that we must make our Navy equal not only to 


n two-Power, but toa three-P. 


ower standard. But T believe we cannot possibly see the 
British Navy again in such a position of supremacy as it was «& hundred years ago, 
Captain Mahan. the greatest authority on the Navy, tells us that in L801 “the British 
Navy was superior to the combined forces of all Europe.” Now J ask all the naval 
and military experts here, Is it likely we should ever be able to produce a Navy to that 
standard again? That Navy cost. in relation to the commerce of that time. what 
would represent now £120,000,000 sterling a year. Can we spend £120,000,000 sterling 
a vear on the Navy alone? (‘ Yes.”) Perhaps weean. If we can. we must certainly 
do it; but. | think. even if we did, it would not give us a Navy absolutely secure and 
free from all risk of disaster. You have to take chances into consideration in preparing 
for war. [t only requires a combination of three or four naval Powers to put us at 
once into a position of complete inferiority. Even apart from the question of numbers. 
our Navy is now, relatively, in a far worse position than it was then. There have been 


the introduction of steam and an advance in machiery., whereby the engineer has 


become more important, and the sailor—qud sailor -less so; and there are many 
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considerations which tend to discount those qualities which enabled us to win against 
superior numbers in the past. namely, British seamanship and training. We are now 
iueh more on a level with our possible foes, Tam not aware that the English engineer 
is superior to the French, Japanese, American, or German engineers. We have now to 
consider that numbers tell. Having in view the present competition in naval pro- 
erammes, the idea that we can ever produce a Navy equal in its relative position to that 
which we had at the beginning of the nineteenth century can scarcely be entertained. 
And if we had such a Navy, there would be always the risk of a naval disaster, or of such 
encounters which often happened in the Dutch wars, when there was an undecided 
struggle, some ships being sent to the bottom and others having to repair. so that the 
sea Was fora moment free. The immediate result would be, nowadays. the landing of 
an Army on these shores. There is a certain school who say that no foreigner would 
dream of sending an Army to England. because they would find it) much easier to 
starve us out ; on the other hand, another group of experts hold that it is impossible to 
blockade these islands, and that no food would rise in price--we could never be starved, 
From considerable study of foreign uations and conversations with foreign military and 
naval men, Lean assure you that ueither Germany nor France will wait for the slow 
hazard of starvation. That is not their way in war. They will strike. and strike at 
once, by landing a strong foree on these islands ; and that force we must be able to 
meet and crush at ouee. 

Again, it is perfectly obvious that even the supreme Navy we should like to have 
cannot finish a war. The Navy is the shield and the Army the lanee. and we require 
behind the Navy and Regular Army a reservoir of men who can reinforce that Army 
to any extent and strike at the enemy in his own country. That is the only way to 
finish a war and bring our enemy to his knees. Sir John Colomb aid those who think 
with him appear to believe that the sinews of war are ships and money. IT say that 
the sinews of war are ultimately not money, not even ships, but men. Tf we hada 
Navy such as [ have just described —but the realisation of which nowadays I believe to 
be impossible —we should still have to man that Navy and have reserves for that 
Navy, and at the present moment we have not the reserves even for the Navy 
as it stands. We have a foree of about 120,000) men on the Active List and 
a Naval Reserve of about 25,000. [ am glad te hear from the gallant 
admiral that our ships have apparently their full complements in peace-time ; 
but it is not what -T had gathered from my study of the matter. It is 
perfectly obvious that a reserve of 25,000 for an active list of 120,000 is 
quite inadequate. Coming now to detailed criticism of my proposals. EP may say that 
[am not in the least wedded to the details of my scheme.  [t was attacked just 
now by one of the best experts of the day, Sir Ralph Knox, and it has been attacked 
by others. I felt obliged to bring forward some scheme, because if IT had merely 
advocated a principle it would have been said, “It is all very well to advocate the 
principle ; but give us something approaching a practical plan.” Therefore, after a very 
thorough study of the systems of all the foreign Powers, who have—most of them 
only adopted compulsory military service within the last thirty or forty ‘years, [ pro- 
posed a scheme which possesses, [ think, some advantages. It is simple, because it 
abolishes the heterogencous and overlapping system of Volunteers, Militia, Yeomanry, 
and so on, with different standards of efficiency, so that no one can know who is really 
worth his salt as a defender of his country, and who is merely “a man with a rifle.” 


It would give us a trained force of so many hundred thousand men—trained men, and 


not boys. Sir Howard Vincent and some other speakers, with a traditional affection 
for the voluntary system, pointed with great pride to the fact that we have something 
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like 800,000 men in arms somewhere and somehow. — But [ would ask you—although 
[need not ask those who have had some experience of recruiting —what is the quality 
of many of these men? We know perfectly well that something like one-third are 
mere boys, quite untrained and unfit physically for the hardships of a soldier's life in 
time of peace, mueh less for the hardships of war. The seheme [ propose would at 
least vive Vou men, 

If Sir Ralph Knox had done me the honowto read my book, he would have seen I 
did not propose that the foreign service army should be permanently exiled abroad. 
The soldiers in that army would be doing their seven years’ service abroad as they do 
now, only they would be sent out as men fit to bear the duties and fatigues of a hot 
climate at the ages of 21 or 22, and not as they often are now—though not officially — 
(See * The Briton’s First Duty,” p. 69, note) at 18 or 19, 

Sir Ralph Knox suggested that, for some reasons of my own, [had tried to reduce 
the number of men available at the age of 20 from 350,000 to 250,000, and he thinks 
that IT have made far too high an allowance for rejections on physical grounds, 

Now, though my information leads me to the conciusion that a much greater number 
than 30,000 would be rejected as physically unfit out of a total of 380,000, T have no- 
where suggested that 100,000 would be so rejected. But, in analysing my figures, Sii 
Ralph Knox has quite forgotten to allow for the whole of the men who at 20 would 
have enlisted or be enlisting in the Regular Army, aud for those already serving in the 
Navy. [certainly think that if allowance is made for all these men—none of whom 
would, therefore, be available for the National Militie, naval or military—and for a 
proportion of rejections on physical grounds more in accordance with the data of Army 
returns, ny estimate of a total of 250,000 will be found to be pretty accurate. The 
percentage of rejections for the last five years among recruits roluntarily offering them- 
selves for service in this country (and, therefore, presumably thinking they had a 
chance of being accepted) works out to an average of 32°588 exactly. [n other words, 
the rejections amount to about a third—exactly the estimate I have taken (see p. 106, 
“The Britons First Duty”), Obviously, there would be a greater percentage of 
rejections when the whole male population passed before the serutiny of the medical 
officer, The same speaker says that [T put down 20,000 as the number of the long- 
service Army outside India ready to go anywhere and do anything. A reference to my 
lecture and my book will show that he has quoted me incorrectly. What [ said was : 
‘Tf we add another 20.000 (to the 30,000 of the Army outside India, as the munber 
stood before the war) [ think we shall reach a fairly safe estimate, giving 50,000 as 
the number of *fmperial’ troops required for garrison and police duties outside 
India” 2... 0. And in my lecture, as delivered, To said “PE should, however, 
mnysclf prefer the number of the professional Army outside Pidia to be 100,000. This 
would enable us to have two or three army corps completely ready for any emergency, 
and vive us an ample margin for expeditionary purposes and small wars, without 
calling for volunteers from the younger cadres of the National Militia. If we allow 
for 100,000 men at £110 per head, the Army Estimates would be £23,€00,000, and we 
should still save over £6,000 000 a year.” 

We should have, therefore, besides 100,000 men in the long-service Army outside 
India, a national Militia with a peace-footing of 210,000, together with a Naval Reserve 
of about 40.000: and a war-footing of over 2,000,000 men, and still save £6,000.000 
a year on our present Estimates, which give us neither numbers nor efficiency. The 
proposal that the citizen forees should serve, as they lo in every other country, for “a 


merely nominal remuneration” while fulfilling their first duty to the State is perfectly 


equitable and just, and would certainly be regarded so by the fair-mindedness of the 
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people of this country, from the moment they recognise that personal service for home- 
defence was a duty. But in all countries, the sole supporter of a poor family is 
exempted from service ; and the same arrangement was proposed in my lecture, 
and would, of course, be adopted under a system of compulsory service in this country. 
On the other hand, as regards a very large uamber of our town-bred youths, their 
withdrawal from unhealthy surroundings, and their trainin under wholesome con- 
ditions in diseipline, order, cleanliness, and self-respeet would be an inestimable boon 
conferred upon them by the State, and would) mean a great addition to their wage- 
earning capacity, aud se to the national wealth. For the rest, | can state from the 
experience of many years’ resideuce abroad, that the poorer classes do not in any way 
regard the military service demanded of them—needlessly long aud arduous though it 
ix in many Cases —asa burthen or an injustice, 

To return to the subjeet of some of the advantages which would follow from the 
adoption of my proposals, my scheme would facilitate that whieh all Army reforms 
have, in one way or another, tried to secure, that is, territorial organisation, the 
recruiting of men from the land they belong to, which gives esprit de corps aud feeling 
of brotherhood and friendliness, whieh is so valuable in all Armies. Again, it would 
vive us a reserve for the Navy. | think it was Admiral Sir Nathanial Bowden-Smith 
Who had some doubts whether we should get a very eflicient reserve by my scheme. 
At any rate, P would point out that we should get a man with one year’s training to 
start with and a reserve-training to follow ; whereas now the training has been reduced 
to 9 months, for the simple reason that we cannot get the reserveemen under the old 
condition of 15 months’ training. So that at least it would provide an ample Naval 
Reserve, a fact which [ would particularly bring to the notice of naval men, 

One of the most important questions was whether my scheme would affeci 
recruiting adversely. 1 cannot altogether understand such a question being asked, 
We have at the present moment hundreds of thousands of men coming forward as 
Volunteers and Yeomanry. Those men are glad to do something for their eountry, 
however little it may be under the circumstances, Is it likely that if we train the 
Whole manhood of the country to do their duty and make them feel it a privilege to 
serve the fatherland in arms, when the time came for that service to be ne-ded they 
would hang back 2 We should have all those men who now come forward, and we 
should vive a military tone to, and awaken the martial ardour of, many who are not 
aware that they possess it. 

Most important perhaps of all was the grave question asked as to whether my 
scheme, or anything approaching to my scheme, would provide men for foreign service ? 
I have said in my lecture and in my book that it might be made obligatory on the younger 
Classes of the Militia Reserve to serve in time of war. Even sapposing we did not lay the 
o ligation on the home defence soldier to serve in time of war, it is perfeetly obvious that 
if we have trained the whole manhood of the nation to arms they will not hang back when 
the call comes to fight abroad in a national war, Seeing that untrained men have come 
forward in thousands during this war prepared to do their best—but, unfortunately, in 
many cases useless for the purpose-—it would be strange indeed if when we had the 
whole manhood of the country trained they did not come forward. 1 think, there- 
fore, there would be no difficulty whatever in providing the number of men for a 
national emergency. In Germany, I believe, during the Chinese war, 120,000 
men came forward immediately, For a war which merely appealed to a_ spirit 
of adventure 120,000 young men were pleased to do a little fighting away from 
If that spirit of adventure was enough to call for.h such men in times of peace, 


hom, 
when no patriotic effort or feeling was aroused, what would be the case in England 
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if we were at war with a great foreign Power and our existence were at stake? 
I say that our men would come forward in hundreds of thousands, and they would be 
trained men. As for the objection that conseript soldiers will not fight well, it is 
perhaps almost too absurd to be dealt with. Conscript soldiers have fought magnificently 
in every age of the world. We need not go back to Greece and Rome. We can 
refer to the Russians at Plevna, to the Turks, and to the war of 1876, in) which 
thousands laid down their lives gladly for their country, Nor need we go se far as 
Germany. We need only refer to our own history, when men were taken by a 
conscription of a most cruel kind, knocked on the head and carried aboard ship, to 
fight the French on the sea. What did those men do when they met the enemy 
They fought like lions, Under a system of universal military service there would 
be nothing of that kind. Every man would be serving his country in an honourable 
way with his neighbour and brother ; and to think those men would not fight when 
it came to a national cause is to deny history and cast a slur on the human race. 
I was glad to find that there were few indeed who hold that to ask one year of a 
man’s life between the ages of IS and 23 was a tyranny and a horrible oppression’ 
Sir Howard Vincent thought that, and that our success in commerce and intellectual 
activity had been due to our freedom from universal service. T can only ask him, 
In what does our superiority at present consist? Tf it is in athletics, fadmit it at once : 
we are certainly superior in athletic sports. Sut when it comes to the serious 
questions of trade, commerce, industry, science, art, in their most complete and 
finished forms, especially such a science as that of winning battles, [ think we find 
that France and Germany have not lost anything in those powers of mind which 
make a nation great in those matters. I am perfectly certain that such a year’s 
service would be invaluable to us, because we should add to what [ think is the 
superior intelligence of the English people over the Germans, that training and 
discipline which we utterly lack at the present moment. 

With regard to the fact to which [ draw attention, that Germany had made 
immense strides since her adoption of compulsory service, General Sterling doubted 
whether it could be attributed to compulsory service, because he said, Are we afraid 
of Russia, of Italy, or of France?) It is very easy to answer that query. Those 
countries have only adopted compulsory military service recently —Germany has hac 
it for nearly 100 years. But in proportion to the length of time those countries 
have adopted service by so much have they advanced in commerce and prosperity, 


| have a letter here from an English engineer in Russia who is not a naval ora 


military man. He has watched the progress of Russian industry in the last few vears, 
It is well known to those who study the matter that Russia has made prodigious strides 
in industrial enterprise, so that capital is pouring into Russian from this country and 
the United States in order to feed the growing industries, This gentleman says in his 
letter that he has no doubt whatever that in a few years time the Russian workmen 
will be 2 formidable competitor to the American and the German. And he attributes 
that solely to the fact that in Russia there is universal military service, which has been 
only adopted for the last twenty years. It it is the same with regard to Italy and 
France. I can point to Sir John Aird’s remarks on the magnificent work done by the 
Italian workmen at Assouan, men who had been through the compulsory military 
service in Italy. [t certainly cannot be denied that America is making huge strides with- 
out compulsory service. That is perfectly true. But in what sort of position is America ? 
Look at her enormous advantages. She has thousands of square miles of virgin soil on 


¢ 
which she easily produces the necessaries of life. She has a political system by which 


anyone can rise to be President, a tremendous incentive to strenuous individual effort. 
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Wages are very high, and, therefore, there is every incentive to invention. In fact, they 
have every advantage possible ; a young nation full of energy and having the pick of 
Europe’s most energetic population flowing to their shores for the last 30 or 40 years ; 
and it would be strange indeed if they had not been able to advance to a splendid 
prosperity. 

With regard to universal military service as a guarantee of peace, | am glad to say 
that that aspect of the matter especially seems to be dawning upon thoughtful men 
more and more. [had a letter from a gentlemen who does not give me his name, but 
who is apparently a lunatie ; he curses universal military service in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, and says he will not serve, and asks me to pay the postman! Though he 
expresses himself more forcibly than I do, [ hate jingoism and aggressiveness quite as 
much as he does, and [am in favour of universal military service essentially as a peace 
policy and asa policy which has commended itself not only to the Bishop of Chester, a 
great dignitary of the Chureh, but also to Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., the foremost 
advocate of peace in this country. In fact, all who love and honour their country 
inust love peace above all, but we believe in a peace such as that described by 
President Roosevelt, a peace granted to a strong man armed, not that flung in con- 
tempt to a weakling and a coward. We have one great advantage in facing this 
question, that it is a question far above the realm of party, and [ trust it will be 
always so: for it appeals to the Conservative on the lines of old) tradition, on 
the lines of the constitution of this country ; and it appeals to the Liberal 
so faras it tends to the amelioration of the lot of the masses.  [t should appeal to 
Radicals. because it is essentially a radical measure; for it is one which makes all 
equal in the burdens whieh they bear for their country. It should appeal to the 
Labour Party for the reasons we have heard in the course of the debate. — It 
appeals to the Labour Party in Switzerland because it gives them improvement in 
morale and in physique. 

As many speakers have pointed out in the course of this discussion, we are now ¢ 
a very critical period of our history. We seem to be at last reaching the limit of that 
expansion which has gone on for three centuries, and we are finishing building up an 


Empire such as has never been seen in the history of the world, and which requires the 


support and the patriotism of all in this country and in our Colonies to uphold it. It is 


perfectly certain that the envious eyes of all nationsare upon us, and that sooner or later 
we shall beattacked, and attacked with vigour,attacked by something very different trom 
the small nation of conscript farmers we have been dealing with in this war. We shall 
deal with the skilled and trained minds and bodies of highly civilised European nations. 
I think the time has come, therefore, for us to rise to this great idea of a sacritice for 
our country. L quite agree with one speaker that it is a privilege rather than a 
sacrifice. Still, it is from the point of view of many also a sacrifice, because it takes a 
certain time from a man’s life. gut IT think the time has come to bring this sacrifice, 
ancl if we rise to it we shall earn the gratitude of succeeding generations, and give the 
lie for centuries to come to the belief that there must be growth, culmination, and 
decay in the lives of nations. Whereas if we refuse this moderate sacrifice, succeeding 
generations of our countrymen will point the finger of scorn at us, nation 
which, while willing to enjoy the fruits of greatness, selfishly refused to acknowledge 


the responsibilities which that greatness implies, 


The CHAIRMAN (Major Lord Newton) :--I believe, as I have said before, it 
is customary for the Chairman to sum up the discussion, but I think it will be 


just as well if [ spare you that infliction. [ cannot, however, help remarking that 
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it has beea a singularly one-sided discussion. The arguments advanced against 
the principle of compulsion may be divided into three heads: First, the Count 
Sternberg argument: secondly. the argument that compulsion would lead to the 
complete cessation of Volunteering: and, thirdly, the political argument, if [ may 
so summarise it. With regard to the first argument, I hope 7 shall not be accused 
of disrespect to Count Sternberg if T decline to treat him very seriously. He was an 
officer who, T believe, saw a very moderate amount of fighting, who was fortunate or 





unfortunate enough t> be taken prisoner by the British forees. When [ see the 
opinion of some unknown British subaltern quoted either in defence of or in opposition 
to some well-established Continental military system, then [ shall be prepared to accept 
the opinion of Count Sternberg. With regard to the second argum>:nt, I merely desire 
to point out this facet. [ would remind you that it was necessary to despatch an 
international expedition to China, and [ believe T am correct in saying that the 
Germans had no less than five times as miny men than were required who volunteered 
for this purpose. [ would also ask those persons who believe that compulsion prevents 
volunteering, to explain how it is that the French obtain men for their Colonial Army. 
With regard to what [ term the politieal side of the question, we have had that 
put forward by Colonel sir Howard Vincent. [ do not know that it is quite 
fair to quote one M.P. against another, but [ cannot refrain from commenting upon the 
fact that I received a letter from another M.P.. in which he said, “T think after all 
there must be something in what you advocate, because I noticed that Colonel Sir 
Howard Vincent is against you.” I only quote that statement, which is perhaps not 
altogether a fair thing to do, in order to show that Members of Parliam:nt are not 
unanimous on this point, and we have had an example, [am happy to say, of it to-day. 
It com?s to this: are we really going to put the question of what an M.P. is to put in 
his election address before the safety and interests of the country? I have been an 
M.P. myself, and [ know a good deal about the House of Commons, and something 
about election aldresses too. The duty of sensible and intelligent persons is to show 
the necessity for the particular reform which has been alvocated in this room, and in 


course of time to convert, if possible, Members of Parliament anl other persons who 


are reluctant to face the truth, That is all L have to say on the subject, but T hope 
that this meeting will be productive of som: goo: and I shall always esteem it an 
honour to think that I was selected for the purpos2 of occupying the Chair. Before I 


conclude, IT should like to say that [ consider the thanks of everybody are due to Mr. 


Shee for initiating a most interesting and instructive discussion. I think we cannot 


express ourselves as being too highly indebted to him. 


IS A SECOND-CLASS OR SMALLER BATTLE- 
SHIP DESIRABLE ? 
By Admiral Sir J. O. HOPKINS, G.C.B. 


Wednesday, 26th February, 1902. 
Admiral the Hon. Sir FE. R. Fremanrrie, G.C.B., C.M.G. (Rear-Admiral 
of the United Kingdom), in the Chair. 

I THINK I ought to preface my paper with a few preliminary 
remarks. In view of the audience here present, I am glad that I wrote 
this pap:r, for the simple reason that when I offered to write it I was in 
hopes that we should get some other speakers to take the question up ; 
and secing the numbers present, we may have hopes of a good dis- 
cussion. I verything discussed in this Institution is of immense interest 
to the Service, both inside and out; and I think we cannot but feel that 
all discussions here do a lot of good in the Service. For instance, my 
friend Admiral FitzGerald, who, I believe, is on the opposite side to me, 
read a paper on “Scouts,” at the Institution of Naval Architects seven or 
eight months ago. What do we see now? We see that the Admiralty 
are building scouts. [I do not say that was the outcome of his paper; I 
do not suppose it was; but at the same time he was working at the subject 
just a little ahead of the time —a few months. Therefore, it shows that 
when anybody thinks these things out and puts them clearly before the 
public, the time has arrived, possibly, for some action in that direction. 
Though I do not ask for any action in the direction of second-class. 
ironclads, I think everybody feels that possibly we may be going too far 
in the building of first-class ironclads. You must recollect that we are 
gradually getting up in size. In our latest battle-ship we have got up to 
16,500 tons, whereas we were content a few years ago with 11,000. 


Those increases are bound to go on, and if they go on and we see 


ourselves copied by other nations, is it not legitimate to suppose that the 
time will come when we shall go a little too far in this direction, and 
that it might be better for these immense ironclads to be supplemented 


by a few smaller ones? Iam glad to see so big an audience, because 
this paper is short, and simply written for the sake of discussion. I may 
say that practically I hold no views on either side. If anybody can show 
that he has good cause to think that this paper is wrong in the provision 
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of second-class or smaller ironclads—if he carries the day, well and 
good. It shows the question has been considered. And unless naval 
subjects are discussed and thought over here we shall get nothing out of 
the Institution. I think that a lot can be got out of this Institution, and I 
always have thought so. If we could only draw some of the younger 
members instead of we old chaps whoare on the shelf and are presumably 
digging our gardens, the Institution would do a great deal more good 
navally than it has of late years, because we have had nobody here lately 
reading papers of naval interest. I believe I was the last individual to 
hold forth on a naval subject in this Institution. I hope that we shall 
have many discussions here in the future, and at frequent intervals on 


naval subjects. 


After making the foregoing introductory remarks, the lecturer read his 
paper as follows :— 

Opinions vary as to the necessity or desirability of our possessing 
second-class battle-ships, or even battle-ships of a smaller size than 
15,000 tons, as the tendency with us, as it is with nearly all nations, is 
not to reduce, but to increase dimensions. 

In fact, since 1889, we have laid down no second-class battle-ship, 
and though the displacements in the ‘‘ Glory” class, were reduced 2,000 
tons below those of the ‘‘ Cesar” class, we have in our latest designs 
gone up again to 16,500 tons, or 1,600 tons above the “ Casar” and 
her sisters. 

The French, also have crept up to nearly 15,000 tons in their latest 
ships and the Russians to 15,600, whilst the exception is strongly marked 
in the Italians, who have dropped from 14,400 in the ‘* Lepanto,” now 
nearly 20 years old, to 12,624 in the ‘Victor Emanuel LI.” now in 
course of construction. 

As our Admiralty have laid down no second-class battle-ship since 
1889, it may be assumed they do not favour the class, or it is possible 
that being practically given a blank cheque to meet national require- 
ments, they have naturally decided for the ‘ best possible,” irrespective 
of size and cost. 

There is also another view held by some distinguished officers 
which has much to commend it, and that is, that the ranks of second- 
class battle-ships can be automatically filled by the old ships dropping 
back into a lower class when the lapse of time and their own age 
naturally relegate them to an inferior position. 

But the question has another side, and that is: given a certain 
limited sum for new construction, cannot that sum be more profitably 
expended in building a larger number of less tostly battle-ships than the 


fewer bigger and more expensive ones ? Taking, for instance, the cost 
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of the “Bulwark” at 41,000,000, and the cost of an up-to-date second- 


class battle-ship at £700,000, we get four second-class battle-ships for 


three first, and it is possible the numerical superiority may in some cases 
be preferred, as we cannot ignore the chances of a torpedo striking 
home, either from a submarine, an underwater discharge, or from a 
destroyer. And if this chance exists, is it not pradent to meet it by not 
carrying all our eggs in the one expensive basket ? 

There is also another point in the comparison which favours the 
second-class battle-ship, and that is the extra speed obtainable, which in 
the two built under the N.D.A. of 1889 was one knot, and in any future 
design should be more. 

And with this preamble, let me sketch out for discussion a second- 
class battle-ship which can take her place in the line, shall be so fast as 
to have the “ heels of ” all the first-class battie-ships and most cruisers, and 
shall carry a large quantity of coal. 

And looking round for a lead, it is to Italy we acknowledge our 
indebtedness, as their type of a 12,600-ton battle-ship presents some 
remarkable features. She has «1 complete belt of 10-inch armour tapering 
to 4, her guns are all protected by barbettes or turrets, her auxiliary 
armament is composed entirely of 8-inch guns; she carries 2,800 tons of 
coal, and what is the greatest feature of all, she is to steam 22 knots—and 
even more is expected on trial. She has, of course, to pay for this in 
some particular, and one is obvious, viz., the single 12-inch gun in the 
barbette where usually two are carried, but this is apparently the only 
concession in her armament, and this is partially compensated by her 
auxiliary armament of twelve 8-inch guns, four of which fire right ahead 
and four astern. 

It will be observed that the ship is 435 feet long, with a beam of 
v& 6 inches, or, in other words, her length is about 6 times her 


breadth, whilst our battle-ships run to about 5}. 


And now, for the sake of discussion, let me sketch out a battle-ship 
of our own of similar tonnage, armament, and speed as the Italian, call her 
a second-class battle-ship,and glance cursorilyat both her weak and strong 
points. 

Firstly, in respect to armament, we could probably for the same 
weight substitute two 10-inch guns (as in “ Barflevr” class and 
‘*Renown”’) for the one 12-inch if thought desirable, our new 73-inch 
would take the place of ‘ Victor Emanuel’s” 8-inch, whilst the smaller 
cuns would remain the same. 

Then in regard to speed, let us aim at the 22 knots of the Italian 
ship, and if, as Mr. Jane says in his admirable book “ All the World’s 


, 


Fighting Ships” (from which much of my da/a are derived): ‘‘ That 23 
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knots is expected from ‘ Victor Emanuel’s’ tank trials, we may hopefully 
look for the same.” 

But if only 22 knots are reached, think of this battle-ship’s utility in 
various directions. 

In the first place, there are in European Navies only seven first class 
cruisers out of their forty-two built or building which she has not the 
‘heels of’; secondly, what a powerful squadron of obs: rvation half-a- 
dozen such battle-ships would be to watch strategic positions with the 
power to fight, run, or harass! 

Then, if gun-power means anything, we may pity the single hostile 
cruiser that encounters her; whilst as flag-ships on distant stations, what 
a commanding position they woild occupy by reason of abnormal speed 
anj great coal capacity! Then as reinforcing battle-ships, how great their 
merits, Gibra!tar being to them only two days from England, and Malta 
two days further, with nothing capable of catching them en roule / 

And, turning to details, how shall we with oar present knowledge of 
steam generators boiler her? Shall we recommend a tubulous type on 
account of lightness, and face with equanimity the coal consumption at 
cruising speeds, and the necessity for scientific stoking, which the 
sudden expansion of the Navy in war may find wanting, or shall we 
revert to the good old Scotch type up to date with a working pressure of 
200 Ibs., or even higher, on the square inch ? 

For we now hear that even the rapid raising of stean claimed as the 
great merit of the tubulous boiler has been equalled in the ‘ Minerva,” 
when both she and ‘‘ Hyacinth” were on trial in this respect, and with 
one boiler alight, as is always the case, and proper communication pipes 
arranged, there sould be no difficulty in quick raising of steam in the 
return-tube boiler. Then another detail deserves discussion, and that is, 
whether the propellers in future designs should, for the sake of an extra 
quarter of a knot in sp2ed, turn inwards. 

My own experience of two ships in the Mediterranean is against it, 
as it handicapped their turning with no ‘way on” to such an extent as 
almost to make turning on their heel without ‘ way on” impossible. And 
many of you will call to mind, with the outward revolving propellers, 
how the good ship under you steadily swung roun1 th: compass without 
moving ahead or astern by simply revolving the screws in opposite 
directions, and one always felt what a pull it was in clos: harbours or 
tight places. And in “going” for speed some consideration must be 
given to weights carried, and my view is that in various directions we 
might economise in that particular and strike a blow at net defence, 
mining gear, certain spare stores, hand pumps, wood about decks (which 
you still find, quite unnecessarily, in the officers’ quarters), thick teak 


linings to magazines, fighting tops, etc., in this class of battle-ship. 
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We have already saved some weight in getting rid of the above- 
water torpedo discharges, and possibly the anchors could with advantage 
be lighter, but not the cables; and if the later pattern of stockless 
anchor is a trustworthy holder, we might heave them in at the bows and 


get rid of the cumbrous cat davit. 


And thus I briefly present a few points for discussion, which I may 
sum up as follows :— 

Is a second-class or smaller ironclad a desirable re-introduction ? 
If so, should she be a vessel of great speed ? 

Should her main armament be as suggested in this paper ? 

Should her boilers be ‘‘ up-to-date return tube” or tubulous 7 

Should weights as indicated be cut down 7 

Should her turning powers be fully developed when she is without 
headway by the screws turning outwards ? 

Should a trial be made of. stockless anchors hove in at the hawse- 


pipes ? 
And with invitation to discuss these points and any others that may 
occur to my audience germane to the paper, I take leave of my subject, 


which is put before you not with any view of dictating a policy, but 
rather in the hopes of eliciting views which may be useful to the Service. 


Admiral Sir N. BowDEN-SMITH, K.C.B.:—The matter of this paper has caused me 
considerable surprise, for | was under the impression that our naval architects had 
yearly been increasing the size of both our battle-ships and cruisers because they could 
not get the speed, the coal endurance, and the necessary weights out of vessels of 
smaller dimensions. Now we are introduced to a battle-ship—I will not call her a 
second-class battle-ship—which is to cost only £709,0)0, which is to havea speed of 22 
knots and a good coal endurance, though tie *exact amount is not stated. [ notice] 
that the Italians were building smaller ships, but I was not aware that they expected 
to get the high speed out of them mentionc lin the author’s paper: and it would be 
interesting to know hereafter whether they attainel the speed with which they are 
credited. If they do, I think it will be due to their extra length, which Sir John 
Hopkins tells us is a goo deal more in proportion to their beam than that of our ships. 
| agree with the lecturer in his remarks with regard to the reduction of weights, and 
consider the armament he proposes cilficient. There is one way in which we might 
reduce weights without any sacrifice of cfliciency, and that is by giving up in some of 
our steel ships the sheathing of the bottoms with wood and copper. This practice is 
costly, adds materially to the weight, and reluces the speed, whilst the advantages 
claimed for it do not nearly counterbalance the disadvantagcs. But is it possible that 
this reduced battle-ship can give the speed and the coal endurance which Sir John 
predicts? We are just losing the services of the Chief Constructor, who, [ suppose, is 
the greatest builder of war-ships the world has ever produced, and I cannot help 
thinking that he would have submitted this sort of vessel to the Admiralty if it was a 
possible type. We all owe very much to the late Chief Constructor, but there is a 
weak spot in the Constructor’s Department. The Chief Constructor should have an 
under-study, someone to take his place when he is unavoidably absent ; but there 


appears to be no such second ofieor, Of course the Admiralty are quite right in going 
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outside to get the best man they can to fill Sir William White’s place, but I should feel 
happier if we had in that department of the Admiralty a second string to our bow. 
The lecturer says, “Shall we put the new tubular boilers into our battle-ship. or 
shall we revert to the old Scotch boilers with communication between each pair, 


enabling steam to be rapidly raised ’ It would require a much cleverer man than | 
am to answer that question, for we are at present in a state of confusion. We adopted 
the Belleville boilers a few years ago, and then we appointed a Commission to examine 
into the question: and that Commission condemned them in their preliminary report. 
This is not surprising. for during the last two or three years, whilst we have hada 
quarter of a million of men in South Africa and the country was looking to the Navy 
to protect our shores and to look after our commerce, several ships in commission with 
these boilers were not only temporarily disabled, but more than one of them actually 
collapsed. Two big cruisers of the Channel Fleet were laid up at thattime in the 
same dockyard for nearly three months, so L am not surprised that the Commission 
suspended fitting ships in course of construction with the Belleville boilers. But to 
show how difficult it is to give an opinion as to the best type of boiler, I would draw 
your attention to a letter which appeared in the Zimes last Friday regarding the 
* Powerful’s” boilers. As you all know, the “ Powerful” was launched in 1895. 
Therefore her boilers must have been on board six years at least. A man who has 
studied the question told me that the Belleville boilers could not last more than two 
commissions, or six years. This letter to the 7imesx was from an engineering corre- 
spondent, so that we must treat it with a grain of salt. However, he said that the 
boilers when overhauled were in splendid condition, that there was nothing whatevei 
the matter with them. One or two of the elements had been taken out and replaced 
during the ship’s commission, and there had been some minor repairs ; but, speaking 
generally, the * Powerful’ boilers were in “splendid condition” ; and also it is said 
that the chief engineer of the ship had told some Member of Parliament that he was 
perfectly satistied with them, and that they were satisfactory boilers. Then the writer 
went on to give two or three reports of passages the vessel had made. After she 
had been two years in commission she was ordered to proceed from Hong-Kong to 
Wei-hei-Wei, and performed the voyage Nt an average speed of 205 knots, which is 
good enough. She was afterwards ordered to South Africa, making the voyage from 
Singapore to Mauritius at an average speed of 15 knots, and from Mauritius to Simon’s 
Bay at a little over 16 knots. [do not think much of that, considering the power and 
size of this cruiser, and the distances run: therefore, if she could not do better, it must 
be due to the large coal consumption of her Belleville boilers. [ will mention one 
other case showing the great variety of opinion on boilers. ‘The Boiler Committee 
have recommended several types of boilers to be tried in the ships now building, and 
amongst others have directed the Niclausse boiler to be put into some of the vessels. 
In the January number of our JOURNAL an article appeared from a German engineer, 
translated into English. Herr Ké6hn von Jaski has written a most interesting article on 
the water-tuber boiler and other matters, which is well worth consideration, for we must 
all allow that the Germans are well educated and very thorough. The writer of the 
article says :—‘* The experience of the German Navy with Niclausse boilers has so far 
been most unsatisfactory.” We must, therefore, await the final report of the Boiler 
Committee. The lecturer asks whether the screws should turn outwards or inwards.: If 
by their turning inwards the ship cannot be turned so readily with no way on, [ would 
not sacrifice the ship’s turning power for a slight increase of speed. Speaking 


generally, the size and cost of war-ships are becoming appalling, but all other nations, 


except the Italians, are increasing the size, not only of their vessels of war, but also of 
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the ships of their mercantile marine, and [ fail to see how a reduction can be made 
without sacrificing speed and coal endurance. At all events, [ think we are much 
indebted to Sir John Hopkins for bringing the subject before this Institution, and I 
hope his initiative will be followed by other naval officers, and that we may have 


during the coming season more papers on naval subjects, followed by discussions. 


Rear-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord CHARLES BERESFORD. C.B.:—I think that 
the proposal of Sir John Hopkins is one which should be not only of great interest to 
usas naval officers, but also to the whole country. [ think the reason for building 
big battle-ships is not generally known. We have to fight all over the world, 
and we shall have to fight very often at the enemy’s bases. Therefore, we must 
be prepared to float the same armament and euns as our opponents, plus a larger 
amount of coal. We have got to keep the sea. The enemy will probably come out with 
bright fires and fresh men, and we shall have more or less black fires and weary men. 
The reason we have the big ships is that we have to keep the sea to meet the enemy, and 
meet them on the same terms with regard to their fighting strength in all particulars. 
With regard to having second-class battle-ships so-called, we must remember that all 
other nations are increasing their battle-ships, and if we reduce our battle-ships aud in 
any way reduce their fighting cficiency for meeting, as they might, a larger ship which 
would be more efficient on account of being larger, T think we should make a mistake. 
As far as the question of ship-building is concerned, | have very often pointed out 
before that [do not think we build our ships, that is to say, the class of ship and the 
number of ships, on business-like lines. Wedo not make out our requirements before 
we lay down our keels. There is no doubt in the world we do want a very large num- 
ber of ships in comparison with other nations, because we have more todo ; but | should 
like to see a definite idea placet before the country as to the method on which we make 
out our designs for fighting-ships. Take a railway company. They have so many 
engines, so many trucks, and scratch off their profits so much for care and maintenance 
every year. [ think we ought to do the same with the ship-building in the Navy. We 
ought to make out our requirements, 4.¢., what they are. we ought to make out roughly 
what a flect is, whauta fleet isto be, to doa definite duty and duties are different according 
to the part of the world they are in. You would think that the military authorities 
were very lax if they had not made out the component parts of an army corps. — All 
thease who handle fleets know perfectly well what they want, aud they would rather have 
their fleet with the links of the chain all complete than they would have ten battle-ships 
and six cruisers and no catchers or repairing-ships, and all of which we must have in 
time of war. Therefore, our first business is to put down what the requirements of the 
“ase are before we lay down ships.  [ know the Admiralty have done a very great deal 
lately: all Admiralties have done their best. There is no minister or any one of 
our brother officers that went into the Admiralty with the idea that he was going to 
have the Fleet inefficient or to lose the Empire by having it inefficient : but there is a 
want of system generally throughout the whole of the Admiralty—and the whole of 
the War Office too—-which is the reason of our finding our failures in our lengths of 
chain because one or two links have not been thought out beforehand. — As far as the 
question of the efficiency of these second-class battle-ships is concerned, we live in the days 


of mechanical skill, and if we cau get four ships in lieu of three as eflicient for fighting 


purposes, in guns, in armour and coal, and of light tonnage, anc less flotation, of course 
We should prefer to have four ships rather than 


we ought to adopt such a suggestion. 
three, if equal in fighting efficiency. Sir John Hopkins has pointed out the necessity 
for speed, It is a very old naval expression that specd now is the weather gauge. 
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It enables you to get into the position of advantage, if you know anything about 
a fleet. [ am very sorry so few of us do know how to handle a fleet against another 
fleet, because we have never had to do it. But as far as handling a flect goes, speed 
is the first consideration, when once you get iuto a position of advantage aud you have 
anything at all like a head on your shoulders you ought never to let the enemy get out 
of the position of disalvantage, and that you can ensure if you have speed. The next 
point is with regard to the inward screw. [ entirely agree with Sir John Hopkins. The 
inward screw does militate against the handiness of the ship when going in and out of 
harbour on ordinary active service; and it is a hundred chances to one in an action that 
a skilful captain who knew his ship absolutely might sink an adversary or might avoid 
being sunk if he had outward turning screws. Probably the inward turning screws do 
produce a little extra speed. The real reason for the inward turning screw was to give the 
engineer a little better control over his engines. That is a very good point, and a very 
serious point ; but everything to do with the ship is a compromise, and you most certainly 
sught never to sacrifice the fighting efticiency so that the captain is unable to do his level 
best with the hip under any consideration whatever. Another most useful point has been 
brought forward by Sir John Hopkins, namely, the question of reducing weights. That 
is a question in which it would be very useful to gather the opinion of all those who 
come lately from the sea. I entirely agree with Sir John Hopkins. <A very large 
number of the weights of present battle-ships—I won't say the very new ones, because [ 
have not gone over them yet-—but the latest built in the ** Formidable ” class and the 
* Ramillies ” class certainly havea very large amount of weight which might be reduced. 
There is the woodwork, which is fatal if you go to war. Instead of loading the gun 
and pelting the enemy, men would be put of action by having to extinguish fire. Never 
demoralise your own men—demoralise the enemy as much as you like —and fire is 
very demoralising. Then there are the stores. There is not aship in the Service now 
that does not carry tons of stores that the officers know they will never be able to 
use, never use after an action, and never probably could use unless they went toa 


dockyard to adjust them, Why carry those stores in your ships? The stores will not 
save you going to the bottom, they will probably send you to the bottom quicker 
through having them on board. With regard to the stockless anchor, there is a very 
sreat danger in the present anchor, especially in light-ended ships. You may have a 
captain who has a light-ended ship, and he forgets to unshackle the chain of his bow 
and sheet anchors befgre he goes into action. If a shell comes under the berthing. 


shell under the berthing 


away gocs the anchor--and it is very likely vou will get : 
and, therefore, you are anchored in mid-ocean, and lose an action that you might other- 
wise win. All other nations are coming to the stockless anchor, and all other nations 
have taken it up. [know some of my brother officers say : “Oh, the anchor is your 
hope.’ So it was in the sailing-ship days. If you got on the lee shore your anchor 
was your hope: but you do not get on the lee shore now—you steam away from it. 
Therefore, the idea of being on a lee shore and hanging on to theanchor is not a correct 
one, Of course, we have to moor sometimes and anchors occasionally do drag and 
make some difficulty. This is one of the difficulties we have to face. We have had all 
sorts of experiences with anchors, and our captains with their usual energy and 
thoughtfulness in looking ahead will not allow any great accident to occur from stock- 
less anchors. But, depend upon it, the idea of having stockless anchors is necessary 
for the reason [ gave and also for reducing the weights. Then there is the question of 
the Belleville boilers. There are two or three thipgs that form our life and breath ina 


man-of-war: one of them is the coal and the other the boiler. My opinion about the 


Belleville boiler is this, [ do not say it isa good boiler, but it is a new sort of 
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boiler: and it is a sort of boiler that we have got-to have in men-of-war to 
get up steam quickly. The real hitch with the Belleville boilers was that you had not 
trained stokers to work anew, a very difficult and very complicated piece of machinery. 
Those who have adopted the Belleville boiler have got very good results. I do 
not say they won’t get better results with other boilers, but they have obtained good 
results with the Belleville boilers when they have practised crews and practised stokers. 
I myself believe entirely in the water-tube boilers. The Belleville boiler has been put into 
our vessels, and we got perhaps a little bit too far ahead, and thought it was better than it 
was : but the water-tube principle is a sound one, and in a country like ours we must 
make a few mistakes sometimes. Taking the case of the Navy right through, I think 
we can congratulate the rulers of both Parties that so few mistakes have occurred, when 
you come to think of the extraordinary problems that they have had to face since a 
modern steel Navy came in in place of the wooden Navy. One more question, that 
of the armaments. That is a point which [ think needs complete overhauling. We 
have too many sorts of guns in our ships. [was talking the matter over to my com- 
mander-in-chief the other day, and he used the best expression I have ever heard on 
the point. He said: ‘* What we want in our ships is the biggest smallest gun and the 
smallest biggest gun.” I entirely agree with him. [T would have those two laid down 
in the ship, and not have the great diversity of armament that we have at present. 
When you can have an effective gun of a lighter type it will be better for our fighting 
efficiency. You will reduce the weight of the armaments, and be able to put something 
on—a little more armour and a little more speed—all of which will tend to increase the 
fighting efficiency. I think that the armament generally of all our ships wants over- 
hauling, more particularly those we are now laying down. May T say, in conclusion, 
with regard to what Sir John Hopkins said in his opening remarks, that [am most 
heartily in sympathy with himin his idea that discussions of this character do good. 
I say that the new idea which has occurred to the commander-in-chief of the 
Mediterranean to induce his officers, particularly the young onces, to write essays is 
an excellent idea. If [ were going to fight an action I would have all my engineers, all 
my gunnery lieutenants and captains brought before me one after the other, and I would 
pull all their brains, and [ might get something very valuable out of a good lot. I 
would say to them: “ Now, gentlemen, you have been good enough to give me your 
ideas ; now go and obey my orders.” And if anyone--I do not care if it was a junior 
lieutenant— gave me an idea that enabled me to win the action, his name would beat the 
inasthead of every single ship in my fleet after the action. I believe that to be the right 
way towork. I believe that the problems connected with war now are so tremendous, 
so numerous, so difficult, and can be looked at in so many ways, that the more we pull 
the brains of those who are younger (we need not accept their ideas, we can put them 
in the waste-paper basket if we like), the more likely you are to get something most 


valuable from those whom you command, It is very pleasing to see the new style which is 


being put forward by Lord Selborne and Mr. Arnold-Forster. It is not the old style 


where the Government said “Keep your mouth shut : we know all about it. The Navy 
rules the waves ; rule, Britannia,” and all that sort of bluff. They now say, ‘ We invite 
criticism. Do your level best to help us with a good will. We know that naval officers 
will take no advantage of us. They are always loyal to discipline and to authority.” 
If that is done, you will get the best thinking part of the officers of the Fleet to help 


those in authority to get the best that we can for the Fleet of our great Empire. 
Vice-Admiral C. C. P. FitzGeRALD:—It is my cruel fate to find myself in 
opposition to the views held by two of the highest authorities in the Service—our 
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gallant Chairman with regard to the personnel, and my old friend and respected 
commanding ofticer Sir John Hopkins, with regard to the matéerie/—but as Sir John 
Hopkins has asked for criticisms [ am sure he will know that any I offer are bond fide 
ones, and not made in the spirit of factious opposition. He asks the question whether 
a second-class battle-ship is desirable : and [ have no hesitation in answering * No.” 
It is not desirable for our Navy, and [ think we should make a very great mistake in 
setting to work deliberately to build battle-ships of inferior power tor the British 
Navy. [think it would be like a housewife who set about buying siale eggs, because 
our battle-ships will become stale and second-class soon enough of themselves, if you 
only leave them alone. And when I say battle-ships of inferior power, I say so 
deliberately, because, other things being equal, tonnage means power. Tt is not 
appropriate on this occasion to discuss the question of whether we can get more power 
with a given tonnage, because that would be discussing the efliciency of our naval 
architect. My point is that tonnage, other things being equal. means power of some 
sort—fighting power is what it ought to mean: and if our naval architects are not 
able to give us ‘he requisite fighting power in a 15,000-ton ship, [do not see how they 
could do so in a 12,000-ton ship. Therefore, I think, that we should be committing 
a grave tactical error if we deliberately built battle-ships of inferior power. I say 
* tactical error,” because eight ships of 12,000 tons (that being an ordinary sized 
squadron) would occupy the same space on the ocean as cight ships of 15,000 tons, for 
all tactical purposes. Each ship, therefore, will represent 3.000 tons less fighting 
power, other things being equal—speed and date of completion, which, of course, are 
important points: and in the aggregate they would represent 24,000 tons less fighting 


f the first principles of tactics is 


power in a given tactical area of manceuvres. One 
to bring a superior force to a given spot at a given time to engage the enemy. There- 
fore I say we should be committing a grave tactical error in setting about to build 
battle-ships of inferior power. There is no doubt it would be a good thing to have a 
number of fast ships to rush about in the way indicated by Sir John Hopkins, able to 
go to Gibraltar in twodays, and to Malta in four days; but, I think, that is the rd/e of 
an armoured cruiser and not of a battle-ship. A battle-ship is supposed to do certain 
things, and if you call this ship a battle-ship. [ think you are putting her in a false 
position. It is the role of an armoured cruiser, and not of a battle-ship, to rush 
about. although, no doubt, in battle-ships we should aim at the highest speed com- 
patible with good fighting power: in fact, I think this is the summit of the ambition 
of all naval architects to give the highest speed compatible with due and proper 
tighting powerand armoured protection. If our designers have failed to do this, and the 
Italians have succeeded in doing it. we can only say that toe Italians are better 
designers than we are. I do not say that they are, but that isthe dilemma we are placed 
in. Lagree with Sir Nathaniel Bowden-Smith that if the Italian ship which has been put 
before us fulfils all the conditions expected of her, she will be a very remarkable 
vessel. One of the conditions which Sir John Hopkins laid down was a battle-ship to 
cost £700,090, I venture to prophesy that this Italian battle-ship, the “ Victor 
Emanuel,” will cost a great deal more than that. If she is to have the armour and 
guns specified, a displacement of 12,600 tons, and speed of 22 knots, she cannot be 
built for that money. [see by the Navy Estimates that our “ Drake” class of ships 
are to eost close on a million. Certainly they are rather larger. but the ** County ” 
class of 9,800 tons, with 22 knots speed, are all to cost over £700,000, exclusive of 
armament and ordnance stores, so that they won't run far short of a million : and I 


venture to predict that the * Victor Emanuel” will cost a million or more when she 


is complete. Jt has always been the policy of the [ta'ians to build fast battle-ships, 
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for the reason that when they come to fight in the Mediterranean, they will probably 


be numerically inferior to their enemies, and, therefore, they wish to be able to escape. 
Their policy will be a policy of evasion—I do not use the term with any reproachful 
sense—to refuse action if they are not able to pounce upon their enemies at an 
advantage. But [submit that this cannot possibly be our policy. We cannot contem- 
plate a policy of evasion. We must always stay and fight, and our battle-ships must 
be able to tackle anything they meet. That means guns and armour, not abnormal 
speed, which would only enable them to escape. It seems to me that as long as foreign 
countries continue to build powerful battle-ships. with great gun-power and armoured 
protection, our policy must be to build the same number, or, if possible, a greater 
number of rather superior ships with greater gun-power and better armoured protec- 
tion, because when we meet our enemies we want to win. I think that as long as they 
continue to do this we must continue to build big ships, and bigger and bigger if they 
goon, so that we may always be in a position in any given area of manceuvres to meet 
them in superior force ; and if they are satisfied with IS knots for the present, [ think 
we must be satistied with the same speed, because we cannot have a speed of 22 knots 
without giving up something else—fighting power, coal endurance, or some other 
important factor. Therefore [T come to the conclusion, with all respect to Sir John 
Hopkins, that there is no place in the British Navy for a second-class battle-ship, and 
I trust the reasons [ have given you will be considered at least logical, although you 


may not agree with them. 


Admiral the Right Hon. Sir J. C. DALRYMPLE HAy, Bart., K.C.B., F.LRIS. :- 
| shall net interfere with the next speaker very long: L merely wish to reject 
cutirely the heresy of my gallant friend Sir John Hopkins, that it would be desirable 
to build second-class battle-ships to perform the duties which are necessary in our fleet. 
I will not go over the arguments which lave alrealy been adduced, but I do not 
think [ shall be wrong in mentioning something which we all know probably, but 
Which has not been referred to at this moment. At this moment, as [ understand it— 
and T have confirmed it from my noble friend Lord Brassey’s valuable Annual for 1901, 
which [ have carefully examined—there are 80 battle-ships in the world not belonging 
to Great Britain with awspeed of more than 16 knots.  [ will not go into the question 
of their size or their ability, but they are more than 16 knots speed : and we have of 
the same class of ship only 48. As we bave a half of the trade of the world, there 
being 12,400,000 tons out of 25,000,000 tons requiring protection under the British 
flag, it is necessary for us to complete at least 32 more battle-ships as soon as_ possible 
of the best character. [think there is a limitation to size. The limitation to size, in 
iny opinion, is the Suez Canal. We must be able to get our battle-ships all over our 
dominions in the shortest possible way ; but with that limitation. I think the largest and 
most excellent battle-ship which can be built with the greatest possible speed, carrying 
the greatest possible amount of liquid or coal fuel, and with a sufficient amount of 
missiles and ammunition—a matter of very serious consequence—and all that 1s necessary 
for an efficient man-o’-war, ought to be the limit of size. They must get through the 
Suez Canal. and they must be as big as possible to perform all the other functions 
‘hat are necessary. | gather from my gallant friend’s lecture, that there will be some 
considerable saving in building these 32 battle-ships which are wanted if they are built 
of a smaller size, or, to put it conversely, that we can get more for the same money. 
Weare not a very poor country. We use millions in calculating our finance. Thirty- 
two million pounds represent less than six months’ cost of the war in South Africa, so 


that when the war is over we might build these 32 battle-ships and complete our fleet, 
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so that we shall have 80 battle-ships of the first-class, equivalent to the battle-ships of all 
the other nations of the world. For the reason, first of ail, because we are not a poor 
country, and secondly because the gallant and distinguished officers who will serve in 
these ships ought to have the best material, [ trust and hope that we shall not be per- 
suaded by the charming paper of Sir John Hopkins to diminish the size of our battle- 
ships so long as they are not too large for the purposes required of them. [ thank the 
meeting for allowing me to say these few words. T will not touch on tie other subjects 
which my gallant friend Lord Charles Beresford has touched upon—we are all glad to 
see him home again—and my other gallant friends who have spoken on the subject. 
It is absurd that [, an old fellow like me, should attempt to criticise the modern boilers 
or anything else: but this question is open for all the world to criticise, and therefore 
I emphatically deny the proposal of my gallant friend that it is desirable to diminish 


the size of our battle-ships. 


The Right Hon. Lord) Brassey, W.C.B. (Hon. Lieutenant. R.N.R.) :—One 
consideration ‘as presented itself in connection with the construction of the large 
typeof battle-ship. Our first-class battle-ships are powerful in armament, powerful in 
protection against attack by the gun: they have great coal endurance, and all the 
advantages which attach to a large ship where the tonnage is judiciously distributed 
under the guidance of a skilful naval architect. But they remain vulnerable to attack 
by the torpedo. A torpedo attack by night must be the great danger. The torpedo 
flotilla is the best means of protection. That brings up for consideration what type of 
torpedo auxiliary vessel should be built to accompany our powerful fleets of battle-ships. 
I have often asked myself the question whether we shall not have in the future some 


form of armoured protection for the auxiliary torpedo-vessels. An armoured torpedo 
ram inight be a formidable antagonist to a battle-ship in certain circumstances. [ hope 


that the question of building vessels of this type will receive due consideration, 


Rear-Admiral ALFRED A. C, PARR :—The subject of this paper has brought wp so 
many topics for discussion that it is rather cifticut to deal with them in a short space 
of time. The question is. Is a second-class or smaller battle-ship desirable? Because 
a large battle-ship is desirable for the principai fleets that we send out. I do not see 
that it follows that a smaller battle-ship should not also have a place on foreign 
stations, as has been mentioned in the lecture, and why it should not do good work 
far away from England. So [ say a second-class battle-ship may be desirable. The 
next point to consider is, What is a second-class battle-ship? The answer, as far as [ 
can see, which is given in the paper, is that it is to be smaller and less costly than the 
first-class. What is smaller? How are we to detine a smaller battle-ship ?) The answer 
that [ take from the paper is that it is to be of less displacement. When you are 
comparing vessels of the same lines, a smaller displacement will probably give you 
some idea of the kind of vessel you will have : but when the lines are totally dissimilar 
I do not think that less displacement necessarily means that you get a smaller vessel. 
If you take the * Powerful,” for instance, and the * Prinee George,” the “ Powerful” is 
700 tons less displacement according to the Navy List than the * Prince George.” But 
any uninitiated individual who sees the two vesscls together L think would say that 
the smaller vessel was the bigger one. Taking the question of this Italian vessel 
which has been mentioned here. for a type of second-class battle-ship, is she smaller 
than some of the existing first-class ships? Take the * Prince George,” for example, 
<he is of 14,900 displacement, length $90 feet, beam 75 feet, draught 27 feet 6 inches. 
The “Glory.” of a smaller class, is 12,950 tons displacement. She has the same length 


as the Prince George.” 1 foot less beam—74 feet—drawing 26 feet of water. 
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1 foot 6 inches less. On what basis is that displacement calculated? 1 take it, it is 
calculated on what they call the normal displacement, where the normal weights are on 
board—that we may take to be all the ammunition, the provisions and stores, and things 
of that description, Then the question of coal comes in, which is a somewhat 
important one, as it takes up a great deal of space in the vessel. In the “ Prince 
Gicorge” the normal weight of coal is given as 1,850 tons, the draught as 27 feet 
6 inches, [may say, having commanded the “Prince George,” that the draught. is 
more or less approximately true. In the “Glory” the normal amount of coal is 
850 tons, whereas with the bunkers full she carries 1,850 tons. When that amount 
of coal is on board, instead of the displacement being 12,950 it will be 13,950, [f any 
of you saw either the “ Glory ” or the * Canopus” going out of Portsmouth Harbour 
I think you would agree that the draught of water when they left was certainly not 
less than the draught of the * Prinee George” under similar conditions. So that it 
seems that the judging of the size of vessels by the displacement which is given in 
various books aud articles is somewhat misleading. even when they are often the same 
types. If we take the * Victor Emanuel ” of 12,600 tons displacement, we find her length 
is 435 feet—45 feet more than the “ Prince George” and the “Glory ”—her beam is 
73 feet 6 inches, which is 6 inches less than the * Glory,” and 1 foot 6 inches less than 
the * Prince George,” and the draught of water is 25 feet 7 inches with 1,000 tons of 
coal on board. When you put another 1,000 tons in, the draught will be appreciably 
the same as that of the other vessels ; and if you put 2,800, as it is stated she might 
carry, it will be more. So that for the smaller nominal displacement we get 45 feet 


greater length, and only 18 inches less beam than in the first type of battle-ships that we 


have been speaking of. So that as far as the idea that the second-class battle-ship 


should be smaller I do not think the “Vietor Emanuel” quite satisfies the conditions. 
Then with regard to the cost—I may mention that these data are taken from Brassey's 
Annual, because looking at Jane’s book [ found there were various discrepancies and 
several things which I knew to be incorrect. and T prefer the data which were given in 
srassey, some of which [ knew to be correct. The cost of the * Prince George” was 
£885,000, That of the * Glory” was €844,000, The cost of the * Victor Emanuel ”’ 
is given at one million. The * Cressy.” whieh is a vessel of 12,000 tons, somewhat 
smaller than the -“ Vietor Emanuel,” of less armament and less armour, cost £723,000, 
So that [ think there is no question that the cost of the larger vessel will certainly come 
up toone million pounds. So that [should say a second-class ironclad would be desirable, 
but that the type mentioned here would not fulfil the conditions that are required. Then 
I should say that great specd is also not necessary. [f you have a smaller vessel some- 
what on the same lines as the larger ironclads you must necessarily have much less 
speed than in the cruiser class, and a slight increase on the speed of the larger battle- 
ships is all that would be required. Should her main armament be as suggested? It 
would be a very good armament if it is possible to get it--whether it is so or not, J 
cannot say. With regard to the boilers, those who have been out in the new vessels 
fitted with Belleville boilers on trials, and have been down in the stokeholds seeing 
them at full power and the ease with which steam is maintained, the stokers apparently 
sitting about as if there was nothing to be done, everything working smoothly and 
easily—anyone who has seen the vessels under thos? conditions and does not know what 
becomes of them subsequently, would undoubtedly say that the Belleville boiler was the 
best boiler you could possibly have ; but we know there is an opposite side to that, and 
that after they have been some time on service they do not fulfil the conditions which 
are required. Therefore I think it is a most difficult thing to say whether the tubulous 


boiler is the one that should be placed in a vessel of this sort. If the greatest speed is 
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required there is no doubt, I think, that it would be necessary : but if you are going to 
send a vessel to a distant station away from dockyards, you must send one which does 
not require to be laid upa month in every quarter for examination and for repairs. 
So that at the present time if a vessel was to be laid down now, [ should undoubtedly 
say that she ought to be fitted with the Scotch type of boiler. What it would be in 
three months’ time [ do not know; it might be quitea different matter when the Boiler 
Committee send in their report. As to the weights indicated to be cut down, [ think a 
great portion of them have already been cut down. The new vessels will have very 
little left in them that most people would consider coull be removed. Of course as 
regards mining stores and torpedo nets there is very great difference of opinion, but they 
have already been removed from some vessels, With regard to the turning power of 
the vessel with the screws turning inwards, [ have often heard it said that the vessels 
do not turn as well as with those turning outwards ; and having been recently in a 
position to make certain trials with regard to it, | thought it was advisable to do so, 
I did not tind, with my own experience of outward turning screws, that the vessel 
always turned “uite as easily as would seem to be indicated by the paper. The first 
vessel that [’ made experiments with was the new Royal Yacht. I may say that with 
her there was no difficulty in going in and out of harbour—taking her into Plymouth 
Sound, picking up buoys, slipping from buoys, and taking her outagain. But I thought 
it advisable to try her, so we put buoys down alongside the ship: she was stopped dead. 
and then turned through 90° one way. After she was stopped dead we turned 
her through 90° the other way, and there was not the smallest diffieulty of any 
sort or description. She went smoothly and quietly, and never held up at all. That was in 
calm weather. The next ship I tried was the “Glory.” On that occasion there was a 
fresh breeze blowing—nearly 4, [ should think—so much that [ doubted whether she 
would have turned at all, even with outward turning screws, and never expected her to 
‘loso with the inward turning ones. However, she exceeded my expectations. When she 
was with the wind abeam, and stopped dead, with the engines working at a speed of 
about 12 knots ahead and astern, she turned slowly, but she turned steadily. and never 
stoppert though she hung a little at times. She completed the 90 up te the wind 
in, I think, something over a quarter-of-an-hour, Of course that was a long time, 
but she did it, and she did it without much trouble. In turning the other way, when 
falling off, she did it in very much quicker time, The “ Aboukir,’ [ think, was also 
tried with similar results. Now with regard to stockless anchors : some two vears ago 
I had to superintend the trial of these anchors at Spithead, compared with close stow- 
ing anchors with stocks, and the best anchors of all. and those that we could not get 
any startout of with the engines going full specd astern were of a stockless type : so 
that I do not think there is very much fear that when these anchors are supplied to 
vessels, as they are being supplied now. they will not hold as well or better than any at 


present in use. 


The CHAIRMAN (Admiral the Hon. Sir EK. R. Fremantle, G.C.B.. C.M.G.):— 
As there does not appear to be anyborly else inclined to take part in the discussion 
and T regret very much that some younger men have not come forward and _ told 
is something—[ propose to say a few words before Sir John Hopkins gives his 
answers to the numerous speakers who, [ am glad to see, have been present on 
this occasion, and have given us the benefit of their views. Wethave had a very inter- 
esting discussion. We are very much obliged to Lord Charles Beresford, Admiral 
FitzGerald, and the other speakers for their interesting remarks. My own views | 


should like to cut fairly short, because we do not like to be too late, and yet at the 
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same time I should like to give my opinion on the general subject. In the first place, 
I differ from the majority of the speakers on the general principle. I think we have 
gone very far in building such large battle-ships.! I do not quite understand 
why we alter our opinions apparently so suddenly. I can recollect—we all can 
recollect—that in the 70’s and early 80’s it was a sort of maxim that a battle-ship 
should not be more than 9,000 tons. I do not know why that was the idea: but if 
you will recollect when they built the * Admiral” class they were only supposed to be 
9,500 tous, though they added a few hundred tons to them when it was found they 
drew too much water. At all events. those vessels were under 11,000 tons. That was 
the idea of the day, although PE do not Know why it should have been so. [always 
disputed it. At the time To was under the impression that we ought to have larger 
ships—that we were mistaken in not having larger ships. [did not think the 
* Admiral” ciass were satisfactory, and T did not think that with 9,000 tons we 
could get all that we wanted. | recollect in 1886 hearing Mr. Hibbert, who 
and the 


’ 


was then Secretary of the Admiralty, say, with reference to the ‘“ Nile’ 
* Trafalgar” in the House of Commons, that they “were probably the last large 
ships we should ever build’! There was an idea about torpedoes at that time, just as 
there isan idea now about submarine boats. That was the idea of those days. [I was 
rather surprised in conse yuence when in 1889, under the Naval Defence Act, we began 
building vessels of 14,000 tons. 1 clo not say they were all too large, but for my part I 
should have thought the more reasonable thing to have done would have been to have 
built a limited number of vessels of 14,000 tons, and a large number of vessels of from 
11,000 to 12,000 tons. L think there is one thing we have avoided hitherto. A great 
many people have ideas and experiences on this question, but I think we must have 
some regard to historical precedent. Here is what Captain Mahan says in his “ Types 
of Naval Officers” :—“It is doubtless ejually likely that the naval world at the 


resent is hugging some fond delusion in the excessive size and speed to which battle- 
gg 


ships are tending, and in the disproportionate weight assigned to the defensive as com- 
pared with the offensive factors.” He also says that battle-ships ought to be in numbers, 
and as they give mutual support there is no necessity that individual battle-ships should 
be of such great power. [T fecl inclined to go to history again, and to remind those 
present that, for instance, at the Nile we had the * Bellerophon.” which got under the fire 
of the “ Orient,” a 120-gun ship. while she was only a 74, and was practically knocked 
to pieces. There is no doubt about that. She got out of the line and was met by the 
“ Swiftsure,” and drifted down the line which nearly opened fire on her, but she 
was supported by her friends, and the action went on. The same might almost 
be said about Trafalgar, where nearly the same thing occurred to the “ Belleisle.” 
She was only a 74-gun ship, and came into action after the “ Royal Sovereign.” 
and got surrounded by French ships. Although oniy a 74, according to James 
she was equal to a French 80. However, she was nearly knocked — to 
pieces. She lost the whole of her masts and bowsprit, and then had 
to waive the Union Jack over the stern to show she had not surrendered. If she had 
been double her size, I do not think the difference would have been very great, because 
she was surrounded by enemies at that time, and was eventually supported by her 
friends. [I do not want to detain you for a long time over historical precedents, but. 
nevertheless, | think they are of some value. I believe that strategy is the same for 
ever, I believe that we should have been right in having a limited number of very 
' Tintended to refer specially to the new battle-ships of the ‘“ King Edward VII.” 


class of 16,500 tons.—E. R. F. 
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large ships, and that those large ships are undoubtedly of very great value in the day 
of action; but they are not everything. There are many things that a very large ship 
cannot do, Perhaps I may be allowed again to refer to the fact that many of our greatest 
victories have been won in shallow waters. We are all aware that Nelson was obliged 
to 


’ 


to shift his flag at the battle of Copenhagen from a three-decker, the “ St. George,’ 
the * Elephant.” The * Elephant” was a vessel with a small draught of water, and 
was capable of doing services waere the “St. George” was not. In the sume way, we 
know, at the battle of the Nile they fought in shallow water. [f the vessels had been 
larger and drawn more water they could not have fought the action. Some day we 
may have to go up the Baltic, and we may be troublei with the question of the 
draught of water. [wish to remind you that when we speak of big and small ships, it 
is always assumed by many speakers that a big ship can go wherever a small ship can 
go. We know the reverse is really the ease. Sir John Hay dealt with that subject, 
and also with regard to the Suez Canal. [tis a question of docks, too, We know very 
well that we could not dock the © Victorious at Hlone-Kong, and we were obliged to 
go to our friends the Japanese for the accommodation for docking that ship. Really, 
there are not very many docks even at Portsmouth or Plymouth which would take 
these very large battle-ships. [ mention that just as another reason that there are 
many things which a very big ship cannot do, Certainly you cannet divide a big ship 
into two, Sometimes vou reyuire to put three ships in ons place and three ships in 
another: whereas, if you hal 5 or 43, according to the proper standard, we could not 


divide them nearly as well. Asa little further criticism of th: lecture, [ should like to 





allude to the question of the screws turning inwards. My experience is very much 
the same as that of Admiral Parr. [ do not think there is a very great deal of 
difference in serews turning inwards or outwards. Where the ditticulty comes in, is 
where there is a breeze of wind or a nasty current on the bow--a nasty tide. Under 
thos? circumstances a ship, whether with screws turning inwards or turping outwards, 
will not generally turn without way on. There is a difference, [admit ; but it is not 
s)> very great. The reason given by Lord Charles Beresford why the screws turn 
inwards isa very important one, namely, that the engineers may be able to control 
the engines with much greater facility at starting and stopping, and on every other 
occasion. I was very interested to hear what Admiral Parr said about the stockless 
anchors. I[t is a long time since I began personally advocating them. While [ was 
at Plymouth the Admiralty were good enough to allow one to be tried in the 
*Psyehe.” Tt scemed to me that they did not try it sufficiently. They tried it only 
on one side; but T never heard what the results weres As Lord Charles Beresford has 
said, and as every svilor here will understand, when it comes to warfare, it will be of 
the very greatest importance that we can in these days of steam capstans heave the 
anchor straight up and not be bothered with catheads, however smartly they may be 
got up and down. You may want to fire the guns just as you have got your cathead 
half way up or down. [ should like to refer to the question of cost, as I think 
my friend Sir John Hopkins has given us to understand, at all events, that a second- 
class battle-ship such as he proposes might be built for £700,099, It is quite true that 
the * Vittorio Emanuele,” though of only 12,600 tons, is put down in Lord Brassey’s 
Annual as costing rather more than €1,000,000, and if you increase the H.P. and put 
on the speed you will bring the expenditure on a 12,009-ton ship practically to much 
the same as the expenditure on a 15,000-ton ship with the present speel. I have 
mentioned the question of the draught of watcr. .I think that is very important. 
With regard to boilers, I have an open mind. I think we must remember that when 


surface condensers, compound and triple-expansion engines came in we had a great 
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deal of trouble. Certainly the surface condensers were a source of very great trouble 
tousall. T recollect when [ was in command of a coastguard ship I sent one of my 
tenders to Sheerness to be turned over to a new gun-boat, which was fitted with 
compound engines. She started all right, but she was obliged to anchor in the Downs, and 
they could not start her again. That was due to the ignorance or want of experience 
onthe part of the engineers. [am quite sure that a great deal, at all events, of the trouble 
with the water-tube boilers is due to the inexperience not only of the stokers, but of the 
engineers. [ know that in the “ Niobe,” a water-tube boiler ship, [ was obliged to send 
about a third of the stokers and a third of the engine-room artificers, and even one or 
two of the engineers, to sea in her knowing nothing whatever about the water-tube 
boilers. Under these circumstances, when, as we know, they require very careful 
handling and very careful stoking. and taking into account these conditions, it is not 
very wonderful that they have failed as they have done, At the same time we may be 
told that we shall get a better boiler than the Belleville, which certainly has not 
answered its purpose as yet. Po do not see at present why we should have rushed 
to the water-tube in the way we did, or why we should not try now one or two battle- 
ships with boilers as suggested by the leeturer. [should like to repeat that [ do not 
think we ought to make too much of the very large ship being everything. It is a 
common complaint in the Navy—it has been ever since I have been in it—that one 
always expects the ship to docverything. You build a ship for a particular purpose. 
It is much the sume thing with a battle-ship. If a second-class battle-ship can be built 
of 12,000 or 13,009 tons with the high speed that Sir John Hopkins talks of, with fair 
protection, [ believe she is a fit vessel to “lie in the line” : and if she is a fit vessel to 
lie in the line, in just the same way asa 74-gun vessel was fit to lie in the line in the old 
war, T think she would bea very desirable class of vessel. As stated by one of the 
speakers, we must recollect that all our vessels are not wanted to fight in home waters. 
We frequently have to send them to a distant part of the world where speed is 
required, and where only a moderate opposition is likely to be met ; they are not at all 
likely to meet the largest and best first-class ships of foreign Powers. Tam afraid I 
have detained you quite long enough—in fact, a good deal too long: but [am sure we 
all desire to thank Sir John Hopkins for the very excellent paper which he has brought 
before us. fF will now eall upon him to say anything in reply to the criticisms which 
have been made, 

Sir JOHN HOPKINS, in reply, said :—I am happy to think that in replying [ have 
very little to say. L introduced my bantling to this distinguished audience in the hope 
that it would be carefully nursed, so that we might see what sort of young man, or 
middle-aged man, or older man it might grow up into. A great many of the audience 
have been against the baby, and have said “It is no use: cast it away.” Others have 
taken very kindly to it, and think it is worth alittle further nursing. The whole point 
was a matter for discussion, and [ think out of that discussion we have heard very many 
valuable observations. ‘Taking the last criticism first, Admiral Parr told us that he has 
found that the screws turning inwards produce as good results as those turning out- 
wards from a dead point. My experience is totally different from that. My experience 
is, that with no way on there is no turning power in the ship that has her propellers 
revolving inwards. If he has proved otherwise, the Service will be glad to know it as a 
fact, but hitherto we have usually heard the opposite, It is, however, a great comfort 


to hear the contrary. It was with a sacl feeling that [ saw all new ships without 


exception being fitted with the in-turning screws. If we come to the history of the 


in-turning screws, it is owing to the constructors, who go in for everything that will 
give them a trifle more speed. They do not think of it as the naval officer does, that is, 
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how it affects everything. With regard to the chief engineer and the middle plat- 
form, that is a good thing, but it is not everything. Lord Charles Beresford was quite 
correct there. [f you sacrifice to the smallest extent the turning powers of your ships, 
at any speed whatever, you are probably paying dearly for it. With regard to the 
stockless anchors, we tried them some years ago, and they did not do at all. They 
gyrated all over the place, and it was not considered expedient at that time to use them. 
Now apparently they are doing all right. They are articles whieh possess many 
udvantages, especially in being able to heave them in at ones; and if they act as well 
as Admiral Parr has said. by all means let us have them. Those are two points which 
have been evoked in the discussion which it is very gratifying to hear. [ will go on 
now to the individual opinions. Admiral Bowden-Smith said there was no mention of 
cost. You cannot tell what the cost is. If you build a 16.500-ton ship and a 12,600- 
ton ship, the smaller ship being 4,000 tons less than the bigger, must be a less costly 
ship. Admiral Bowden-Smith referre| to the sheathing. [do not think everyboly will 
agree with his remarks on that subject. [ think that sheathing in a battle-ship is a 
grand thing. Certain of the battle-ships that we sent out to China had to remain 
there without docking for a very great length of time (nearly two years), and they hal 
not to be sent away to get their bottoms cleaned. That is a great point in itself, if you 
feel in your ship that you can lie ina place for an indefinite length of time, practically 
speaking, without having recourse to a dock. I consider sheathing, if you run to the 
expense of it, a very valuable thing. However, there are two opinions about that. He 
also touched on the Constructor’s Department, and suggested that there should be an 
under-study to the Chief-Constructor. We all wish to see an under-study. It was a 
great pity in Sir William White’s time there was not an under-study. He was a big 
man. He was one of those men who grasp everything. He grasped so much that he 
left nothing to be grasped by those underneath him. It almost seems a blot on the 
system that we have no second man nearly as good as the first. In all, thorough-going 
concerns there is a second man who is almost or quite as goo: as the first—in some 
cases better. That ought to be the case at the Admiralty. We ought to have an 
under-study to take the place of the senior. We have suffered in this way. You 
know that [ have taken Sir William White’s part on every oceasion, and have always 
said that he was one of our greatest naval architects ; but he has not been our greatest 
naval architect in health for the last four or five years, and we have suffered accord- 
ingly. [ think any man who gives you an honest opinion on the matter would tell you 
the same thing. He was not the Sir William White of the old days. If we had had 
an under-study we should have gone on all right. [ do not think that any of us 
believe we have done as well with our cruisers of late years as we ought to have done, 
and if you like to inquire you will find that several of cur latest battle-ships are 
behind many which have been built abroad—in the opinion of all foreign critics. I 
need not go into the question of boilers. [ do not think the Belleville boiler was 
quite the right type to lay hold of. Everybody knows how the * Powerful” struggled 
out to China, and how when she did arrive there she had only been going 7 knots for a 
great part of the way. There was nothing great to talk about there. With regard 
to the remark that she did 3,000 miles at 15 knots, you must recollect that the 
“Renown ” did exactly the same from the Bermudas, and that her H.P. was only half 
that of the “ Powerful.” 

Admiral BOWDEN-SMITH :—That was my object in stating the fact—that she did so 
little as against the other boilers. 

Admiral Hopkins:—Then I come to Lord Charles Zeresford, whom we ail 


welcome home again very heartily. He is fresh from the sea, so that he is one we 
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are pleased to listen to, We old chaps kave not seen salt water for some time, and are 
now busy gardening, so we cannot pretend to know as much as a man who comes 
fresh from the sea, and who can give us up-to-date information. It is information 
brought really from where we have our home afloat and our fighting line. Lord 
Charles Beresford said that big ships are necessary in order to obtain big coal- 
carrying capacity. [ have no doubt that you must sacrifice something somewhere. 
You cannot get as much out of a 13,000-ton ship as you can out of a 16,000- 
ton ship if the latter is properly designed. As far as coal-carrying goes, we see 
what is being done in that [talian ship. She is practically not a second-class ship. 
She can stow away more coal than we can in any ship of our Navy. In addition 
to that, there is no sacrifice of gun-power, except that two 12-inch guns are omitted. 
So that in every respect she is equal to a first-class ship. Of course, you will tind 
that the armour is thinner, as it is in our “Glory” class. My friend Admiral 


FitzGerald took the line that bigger ships were desirable. Of course, that is the 


opinion on many sides, [ think a good many of us agree that if we can get all 
I : : g 


we want in the larger ship and that you. cannot get it in the smaller ship, the 
bigger ship is desirable. On the other hand, when thinking of torpeloes and rams, 
grave consideration must be given to the future in regard to the bigger and more 
costly battle-ships in which you are more liable to have a greater loss than in a 
smallerone: but that is purely a matter of opinion, and you may take the opinions 
which have been expresse | for what they are worth. There is no question, however, 
about this to my mind, and to the minds of most people, that speed in a battle-ship 
commands the situation. [am always sorry to see a reduction in the speed of any 
ship. The “ King Edward VIL.” only goes 18} knots instead of the 19 knots in the 
“ Duncans.” T think we ought never to go back. We saw recently how speed com- 
manded the situation when the manceuvres took place in the Channel. Admiral 
Wilson with his extra speed simply gave the slip to the more powerful squadron. 
He was able to get them out of their proper formation, and they were forced to pursue 
him at a disadvantage. The consequence was that he was ina better position to peg away 
at them than they were to peg away at him. Sir John Hay wanted the biggest and the 
best. He is certainly right from one point of view. We all want the best. The 
question is whether it is best to have the biggest all through, or to have a few of the 
smallest and the majority of the biggest. Lord Brassey advocated a torpedo ram. I 
have no doubt it would have its uses. We thought so once, but the one constructed 
was such a wretched affair that we never got the true merits of the ram put before us, 
That was due to the unfortunate * Polyphemus,.” which was fit for nothing. She was the 
fastest steamer of her time, but was not successfully designed, and we had not a chance 
of seeing her good fighting qualities, simply because she was badly designed. Admiral 
Parr’s two points [ have touched on. He also mentioned the displacement. You can- 
not measure a ship on paper. You must take something or other as indicating her size. 
What do we take asa rule? We take the displacement, that is the weight she occupies 
in the water, and this on paper is practically the size of the ship. You cannot take any 
other. You measure her by that. It is no use, from my point of view, to measure her 
length or breadth when you have the displacement worked out for you. I think I have 
touched upon all the principal points which have been adduced. I am delighted to have 
had such a good audience to listen to this small paper, written solely with a view to 
eliciting disenssion. T hope many naval papers will be put forward for the same object, 
and [ cannot help thinking the discussions which will take place on them will be of the 


utmost value to us. 
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TRAINING RECRUITS AT REGIMENTAL. 
DEPOTS. 


By Mayor A. W. A. POLLOCK, 2nd Provisional Battalion. 


IT has been announced that the whole system of training recruits at 
the depots is under consideration, and that in due course an improved 
scheme will be promulgated. The authorities have doubtless consulted 
many officers who have had practical experience in such work, and it 
would therefore be useless to add any further proposals to the number 
that must already have been submitted. Yet it may be of some service 
to describe the plan which I myself actually carried out during the two 
years that I served as Major of the depot of my own regiment, from 
October, 1896, to October, 1898. 

It has always been my view that a recruit at a depot is in much the 
same position as a boy at a private school; and that just as we send our 
sons to be ‘* grounded” at a small school, so as to fit them for a great 
one, so the recruit at the depot ought within a given period to learn 
more than could be taught at the headquarters of his regiment during 
the same space of time, for the simple reason that he has, or should have, 
a far greater amount of individual instruction. Actually the utter 
ignorance of everything beyond the barrack square, and the very inferior 
knowledge even of drill and manual exercise, displayed by recruits on 
joining the battalion from the depot, had consistently astounded me; 
but with only this result that I became convinced that the fault lay with 
the instructors. I had never served at the depot as subaltern or captain, 


and when I was sent there as a major my mind was full of schemes for * 


the expulsion of the useless drones whom I expected to find. This was 
because I had no knowledge of the actual procedure, but only of the 
results. Fortunately, I kept my own counsel for several days, contenting 
myself with observing what went on. At the end of a week I assembled 
the drill instructors and explained to them my views of the situation, 
which were these: I had expected to find lazy and inefficient non-com- 
missioned oflicers, but actually I had found them generally zealous and 
efficient; one, at least, being up to the very highest standard that 1 had 
ever met in the regiment or out of it. Upon the other hand, I had dis- 


covered the reasons why the recruits were ill-trained, which were simply 


that “ duties” were permitted to keep them from parade; and further 
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that the little time actually spent on parade was wasted, partly by a 
slavish observance of the official ‘‘ system,” and partly owing to the use 
of squads for the education of young officers, for whose needs ‘ rope- 
drill” would answer the purpose equally well. The ‘ system” being 
followed to the letter, resulted in stupid men being rushed on to work 
for which they were unfit, merely because they had spent a certain 
number of weeks at the depot, whilst the men in the “ first squad,” 
instead of receiving the final polish that they needed, were kept standing 
nominally at attention, but actually standing as they pleased, whilst 
young Militia officers stuttered and stammered over yards of ‘“ detail.” I 
went to the colonel, and from him obtained a “ free hand,” subject only 
to my consulting him before making any innovation glaringly contrary to 
regulations or custom. The measures adopted were as follows :— 

1. Every recruit, even if one of the senior batch, and therefore 
liable for ‘* guard,” must have a certain amount of training every working 
day of his life except Saturday, and the utmost amount possible within 
the maximum number of hours. 

2. No recruit to be put on any fatigue or other duty on any pre- 
tence whatever, so long as there was an old soldier alive in barracks to do 
the duty. 

3. In order the better to secure the reality of the foregoing, the 
weekly drills of old soldiers were abolished, and their parades reduced to 
one per month—‘ monthly musketry”” and half-an-hour’s drill. The 
result was excellent as regarded the recruits’ training, but worked ill 
in another respect. At the next general’s inspection the recruits were not 
asked to show their skill on parade, or on the drill field, but the old 
soldiers were directed to perform bayonet exercise in ‘‘ quick time ””—in 
marching order—and naturally failed to give satisfaction. The depot 
was badly reported upon to the War Office, but we did not care. 


4. Recruits were no longer passed to higher squads by length of 


service, but by merit, and every man passed upwards was promoted 


by myself personally, on the barrack square or drill field, before the eyes 
of his comrades, whenever I considered him fit for advancement. This 
produced emulation. In rare cases I also caused careless men to revert 
under circumstances of similar publicity. 

5. In gymnastics, as in drill, length of service was ignored, and 
men were passed upwards or kept back as their strength or cleverness 
dictated. No man, at drill or gymnastics, was permitted to attempt—so 
to speak—to spell “Constantinople” until he had shown his ability to 
spell ‘‘ cat.” 

6. The instructors were told off to the different classes of instruc- 


tion that they were severally most competent t6 undertake. It requires 
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one sort of man to tackle the yokei at his first drill, and another to put 
the final polish on to the already fairly smart recruit. 

7. The teachings of Prince Kraft were followed in the idea that 
by gymnastics and “setting-up drill’’ you must first make the yahoo 
into a man, and then with comparative ease proceed to make him a 
soldier. The improved regulations of 1897 having this end in view, 
did not oblige me to alter anything. It so happenec that my hours 
for gymnastics and for drill coincided exactly, as well as the division of 
the duty for each purpose. 

8. My theory was, and is, that it is during the very earliest period 
of his service that most can be done to teach the recruit his ‘ duties in 
the field.””, He is keen to learn, because soldiering is new to him, and 
he has not been sickened by endless guards and fatigues. By reading to 
him the accounts of hard-fought British battles and pointing out simple 
lessons from them, telling him things and catechising him upon them, at 
lectures and at odd times when squads are “ standing easy, a great amount 
of indispensable knowledge can be imparted. In so far as regarded 
“lectures,” I disobeyed the regulations of 1897, by which the officers’ 
lectures were abolished. 

9. Itook the entire charge of the Line recruits upon myself, the 
adjutant devoting his attention to the Militia. The Line officers of the 
depét assisted-me by doing what I directed them to do, but I left them 
no initiative. For example, if I was wasting valuable time in the canteen 
I would request a particular officer to superintend this or that which I had 
ordered to be done by one of the squads, or to lecture for me upon a par- 
ticular subject on set lines. But I never avoidably permitted the canteen 
or other institutions to interfere with my personal attendance at drill or 
exercises. 

10. The regulations of 1897 having abolished the teaching of firing 
exercises, and a rude knowledge of these being needful for ‘extended 
order drills,” I arranged with the officer commanding the home bat- 
talion that skill in laying down kits should no longer be expected ot 
the recruits. Thus I gained one hour per week, and devoted it to firing 
exercises. From the time that the recruit received his rifle, he showed no 
kit until about a week before leaving with a draft ; and whilst the younger 
recruits were laying down and showing kits, the more advanced squads 
spent their time at firing exercises and drill in marching order. 

11. During my two years at the depdt only one route march 
took place, and this was because neither I myself nor any other officer 
was available to conduct a tactical exercise. 

On route marching days we always had what I have called a “ tactical 
exercise,” but what might more accurately be described as a game of hide- 


and-seek. A simple scheme was prepared and posted with a map of the 
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ground in the recreation room. From half-a-dozen to a dozen natives of 
the chosen locality went out and were supposed to represent hostile 
scouts, whilst the rest of the recruits advanced as reconnoitring parties 
from Taunton. Every lane and field: path would be known to the scouts, 
whilst their opponents would be strangers to the country. The scouts 
tried to get through, the others tried to capture them. The recruits 
enjoyed themselves, and had plenty of wholesome exercise of a usefully 
instructive character. They learned to ‘‘ see and hear without being seen 
or heard.” 

I remember one scout being caught under amusing circumstances. 
He had been sighted and lost; but one of his comrades who had been 
captured shortly before gave him away by an indiscreet remark to a 
fellow-prisoner, which was overheard. A cottage was visited, and the 
** scout ” was found having a comfortable dinner with his mother! 

The idea of these ‘‘ exercises”? was similar to that of ‘* Reading 
without Tears,” or ‘Philosophy in Sport ’’—but I think that it answered 
the purpose intended. 

12, Outpost drills and the setting out of advanced and rear guards, 


” 


etc, Were practised on the barrack square, and from time to time the 
knowledge gained was given a chance of practical application by means 
of outposts or other exercises in the country carried out in conjunction 
with the local Volunteers. The old soldiers of the depdts and the 
Militia recruits were employed also in these exercises. ‘The organisation 
of picquets, etc., was arranged so that every group, patrol, etc., should 
include the maximum and minimum of original knowledge. A group 
would, for example, contain one old soldier (group leader), two first line 
squad, two second line squad, and one Militiaman ; or a reconnoitring 
patrol, one old soldier and two or three recruits. 

13. Except in the case of gymnastics and exercises for the practice 
of “ duties in the field,” no parade was avoidably confined to any single 
subject. Recruits get sick of being kept too long at the same work, and, 
therefore, variety was always introduced so far as possible—say, ten 
minutes at manual exercise, and then ten minutes’ other drill of some 
sort. Catechisms on duties in the field, or other branches of knowledge, 
always took place during the intervals of “ standing easy.” 

The general plan adopted has been described, and it now only 
remains to describe the method employed for teaching particular subjects 

-on the barrack square and on the ground. I need scarcely say that the 
“black board” in the lecture room was regarded as an important aid 
to preliminary instructions. 

Field Signals.—The squads were formed as for bayonet exercise, and 
the signals performed by word of command. Those who knew the 
signals made them as ordered, and those who did not copied the actions 
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of those who were more advanced in their course of instruction. Bugle 
sounds were frequently given with the order fora signal, and thus the 
recruits learned the field calls and signals simultaneously. 

Extended Order Drill elementary).—Ten minutes or quarter of an 
hour before the conclusion of a parade the first squad would be formed 
in single rank on the grass, and the other recruits, including men in plain 
clothes who might have appeared on parade that day for the very first 
time, were placed as a rear rank. Selected men of the second squad took 
front rank places if necessary. ‘The front rank was then turned about, so 
that each man of a file should recognise the other. The front rank man 
was responsible that he went right himself, and made his rear rank man 
go right also. I then stood at one end of the square and by whistle and 
signal put the squad through all the signal work applicable to movements 
in extended order. The flank men of sections were always selected ; 
and with this safeguard there was never any difficulty. Everything except 
advancing and retiring was always done at the double. 

Extended Order Drill (advanced ).—The first squad was organised in 
permanent groups on the usual regimental system. If any man was 
absent upon account of sickness or any other cause there was a blank file 
in his group. If two men were absent the remaining two joined the 
group next to them for tactical purposes, or in case of forming fours 
became an “odd file.” The squad then proceeded to practise extending 
from fours at the double on emerging from a defile (the passage leading 
to the officers’ quarters or some other convenient defile), and the exten- 
sions made were to the front or obliquely as ordered. ‘They would also 
extend man by man from behind cover or rally on cover. (See lecture 
by Major A. W. A. Pollock at the R.U.S. Institution, March 3rd, 1898, 
and reprinted in Appendix III., ‘‘ Simple Lectures for Company Field 
Training.”) These last movements were always covered by the fire of 
successive sections. Recruits commanded sections, whilst the instructors 
merely corrected mistakes in words of command, or in the execution of 
them. These exercises were performed, in short spells, on the grass by the 
barrack square, so that the other recruits might sce how things ought to 
be done, or during more prolonged Iessons on the drill-field when the 
instruction was fully carricd through the general course of what may 
be termed the drill of attack and defence-—that is to say the art of 
performing the drill movements required at the moment for a particular 

tactical purpose, with rapidity and precision. ‘‘ Casualties” were freely 
made, and these men brought up again as reinforcements, cast pell-mell 
into the firing-line. 

Outpost Drilis—The recruits marched to the drill field with an 


advanced guard—ot which more hereafter—and were then disposed as a 


picquct furnishing a proportionate number of groups (six men). The 
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imaginary positions of adjacent picquets and of the flank groups belong- 
ing to them were pointed out to the squad before the dispositions were 
made. The squad was then told off. into groups, reconnoitring and 
visiting patrols, and relief for sentry over arms. The spare men forming 
the main body of the picquet were represented by a ‘‘ flag,” with an 
instructor provided with paper and pencil. The duty of this non-com- 
missioned officer was to take down all reports received from the front and 
to give instruction to all men temporarily or permanently at the post of 
the picquet. The groups, each with a non-commissioned officer, then 
marched to their posts and mounted double sentries, the exercise being 
assumed to be as for night duty. The non-commissioned officer with 
each group instructed and catechised, but a recruit was the actual group 
leader. The reconnoitring and visiting patrols were sent out with 
non-commissioned officers or old soldiers in charge. I went round, 
asked questions and gave instructions. In my pocket I had ready on 
paper a series of scraps of information that groups were supposed to have 
discovered—such as a “shot fired apparently near such and such a 
place” ; 
direction” ; or that a ‘‘ prisoner had been taken.” It was the business of 
the group-leader to send back such information to the picquet where the 
non-commissioned officer in charge took it down in writing. Afterwards 


“sound of wheels somewhere else”; ‘‘ voices in another 


we compared the information acquired with the information actually 
reported. 

The beauty of the ‘‘ outpost drill” is that all concerned see the 
whole thing, and thus get a knowledge of the entire machinery. 

Outpost E-xercises—A simple scheme would be set and displayed with 
a map of the ground in the recreation room upon the day before it was 
ordered to take place. A line within stated boundaries was occupied, and 
a few chosen men well acquainted with the country were sent out to 
represent hostile scouts. Reconnoitring patrols searched the ground in 
front of the outpost line, and visiting patrols made good the intervals 
between any widely extended posts. This was all that could be done by 
day, owing to the lack of a sufficient enemy. In night work, upon the 
other hand, more extensive operations were frequently possible by co- 
operation with the local Volunteers. The Taunton companies of the 
2nd V.B. often combined with the depot in forming a section of out- 
posts against the Wellington company of the same battalion, or vice versa. 
Much useful work was done in this way. 

Advanced and Rear Guard Drills —Sometimes instead of an extended 
order drill during or at the conclusion of a parade, an advanced or rear 
guard would be disposed on the barrack square, and the men of each 
portion of it catechised and instructed as to what they themselves and the 
other small bodies were intended to be and for what purposes. 
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Advanced guards always preceded parties marching from the barracks 
to the drill field. 

There were many windings and twistings on the route, and so men 
were taught the system of keeping touch with the units behind them. 
With the ‘‘ Point” marched an instructor provided with a series of 


signals written down on paper, such as ‘‘no enemy in sight”; ‘‘enemy 


in sight”; ‘‘enemy in force”; ‘enemy advancing”; ‘‘ enemy halted” ; 


’ 


“enemy moving to his right”; ‘‘ halt”; ‘enemy retiring”; ‘‘advance”; 
“double”; ‘‘enemy retiring at the double”; etc. ‘These signals were 
passed to the rear and taken down on paper by an instructor marching 
with the support. Then, when the squad had formed up on the drill 
field the signals sent back were compared with the signals received. 
This done the squads proceeded with the attack or outpost drill that they 
had marched out to perform. Finally, when returning to barracks, a 
rear guard drill was similarly arranged. 

Enough has, I think, been said to explain the procedure employed. 
I was told that I was only wasting time and that the recruits would 
speedily forget. The critics proved wrong. When the battalion pro- 
ceeded to Aldershot the knowledge displayed by the young soldiers at the 
first outpost exercise of the brigade was noticed and remarked upon by the 
general officer commanding. I was also told that the ordinary drill 
would suffer. Actually I was repeatedly informed by the officer com- 
manding the home battalion that both in parade drill in general and in 
handling their arms a very marked improvement was observed. This was 
simply because by means of being given variety, the recruits were not 
bored, and the additional instruction introduced was, I think it will be 
admitted, of a useful description. Finally, it may be added, that in the 
‘Progress Return” sent with each draft it was marked against each 
man’s name, in red ink, what squad he had belonged to at the depot (1st, 
2nd, or 3rd), (a) at drill, (b>) at gymnastics; and it was also indicated by 
a large or small ‘‘ M”’ whether he had run the mile in or under the seven 
minutes in drill order or without arms. Small prizes were given for the 
final trial at the mile, which took the form of a race ; and the boys were 
immensely keen about it. A single example will suffice. The mile was 
to be run on a Monday morning. Private Rabjohns, whose home was 
four miles distant, wanted a pass from Saturday to Monday. It was 
July,andthe mile wasto be run at 7 a.m. I gave the pass. Rabjohns 
turned up and ran his mile in 6 mins. 21 secs. in drill order dy himself, as 
he elected to so run after a short rest upon his arrival in barracks. ‘This 
performance shows that the recruits entered into the spirit of their 
training. I shall never forget the remark made by a delighted Militia 
recruit when watching a man scouting: ** Look on thic man, he be a 


workin’ thiccy hadge for all like a tarrier dorg.” 
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Depend upon it, the time when the soldier can best be taught his 
“duties in the field” is at the very commencement of his career. He 
can and should learn at the depot the entire foundation of his future 
efficiency as a fighting man. Afterwards he only needs opportunities for 
putting into practice the elementary knowledge already gained. What 


applies to the soldier applies equally to his officer, who should be treated 


at Sandhurst on the same lines as the recruit at a depot. 





NAVAL NOTES. 


Home.—The following are the principal appointments which have been made : 
§ | ! 


Admiral—sir Compton E, Domvile, K.C.B., to command of the Mediterranean Fleet. 
Vice-Admiral--A. L. Douglas to the command in North America and West Indies. 
Rear-Admirals-—The Hon, A. G. Curzon-Howe, C.B., C.M.G., to be Second-in-Command of 
the Channel Squadron ; Sir Baldwin Wake-Walker, Bart., C.M.G., to command of Cruiser 
D'vision of Mediterranean Fleet : G. L. Atkinson-Willes to be Second-in-Command of 
Home Squadron; C. C. Drary to command of East Indies station. Captains--The 
Hon. 8S. C. J. Colville, C.B., to “ Bulwark” as Chief of Staff to Admiral Sir C. 
Domvile, K.C.B.; E. J. W. Slale to * Diana” ; M. E. Browning to “ Ariadne” ; J. E. 
C. Goodrich to “ London ” ; C. Burney to “ Resolution ” ; S.C. Y. de Horsey to “ Seylla,” 
and then to * Tribune” ; A. A. C. Galloway to “Seylla” ; H. Christian to “ Highflyer.” 
Commanders—R. Nugent to “ Algerine” ; L. de Satow to “ Boscawen” ; F. A. Bowles 


to “ Andromache ” ; H. A. Phillipps to ‘ Antelope.” 





The Navigation of the Upper Yang-Tse-—Vchang, 960 miles above Shanghai, was 
fora long time the limit reached by regular running steamers ; but through the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Archibald Little, H.M. ships ‘* Woodcock” and .** Woodlark ” were 
enabled to make a successful passage in 1900 to Chung-King (which is 400, miles above 


Tchang) and on to Sui-Fu (220 miles above Chung-King). making: a- total of 1,580 
miles above Shanghai. The descent to Tchang was also accomplished safely, though not 
without considerable anxieties, owing to the sudden whirls ‘and rushes of water, 
requiring close watching and meeting with the helm. 

In 190), thes.s. * Pioneer” als» ascended to Chung-King, descending and returning 
up rapids again, 

In 1901, H.M.S. * Woodcock ” azain made a successful passage of the rapids. 

In both ascents it was found necessary at some rapids io useja wire hawser secured 
on shore ; the ship steaming up at full spee. lanl picking up hawser just before way being 
checke |, and sheering over crest of rapid, heaving in on wire with capstan. 

The photographs taken by Surgeon Lewellyn Baiss, at the Yeh rapid, show first 
the * Woodcock” closing in for the hawser ; and second, her sheering out on hawser. 

In 1901, Sui-Fu was again visited by the “ Woo lcock,” and some officers of the 
ship visited Ping-Shan-Hsien, the highest point reached by Blakiston’s expedition in 
1860, for the purpose of examintng the ravids above Sui-Fu ; two bad ones exist, but 
neither is so bad as some in the first 20) miles above Tchang. The “ Woodcock” also 
in September, 1991, Lieutenant H. G. C. Somerville having then assumed command on 
relieving Lieutenant H. D. R. Watson, proceeded up th: Chia River for 100 miles to 


Chiating-Fu ; then being anchored 35 miles fron the foot of Mount Omei, the mountain 


described in Mr. Little’s and other books. From the summit of this mountain a 
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magnificent sunrise effect on the snow ranges of Eastern Thibet was seen by some of 
the officers. More extended examination of the tributaries flowing into the Upper 
Yang-Tse, and of the Yang-Tse above Sui-Fu may reveal increased navigational 
possibilities. The navigation for 200 miles above Tchang is undoubtedly bad ; but 


that for 420 miles above the rapids to Sui-Fu is easier and more suitable for steamers, 





Admiral Sir C. E. Domvile, K.C.B., who has been appointel to the command in the 
Me.literranean in succession to Sir J. Fisher, K.C.B., will proceed overland, and hoist 
his flag on board the first-class battle-ship “ Bulwark” at Malta about 4th June: the 
“* Bulwark” left Plymouth on the 6th inst. for the Mediterranean, The first-class 
cruiser “ Hawke” commissione! at Chatham on the 2nd ult., to convey new crews to 
the Cape for the second-class cruiser “ Forte” and first-class gun-boat ‘ Dwarf,” which 
are to pay off and recommission at Simon’s Bay ; she left Sheerness on the 8th ult. for 
her destination. The second-class battle-ship “ Devastation ” arrivel at Plymouth on 
the 2nd ult. from Gibraltar, and she paid off at Devonport on the 18th ult. ; she is to 
be sent to Porstmouth to act as tender to the “ Vernon” for instructiow with sub- 
, 


merge torpedo-tubes ; on her arrival the * Polyphemus” will proceed to Devonport to 


” 


act as tender to the “ Defiance,” the torpedo-school at that port. The old third-class 
battle-ship * Orion” is to be commissioned at Malta as parent and depdt-ship for the 
torpedo-boat flotilla in the Mediterranean. The new first-class armoured cruiser 
“ Aboukir” commissioned at Portsmouth on the 3rd ult. for the Mediterranean. The 


new first-class battle-ship “ Vengeance” commissioned at Portsmouth on the 8th ult. for 
temporary service in the Mediterranean, her ultimate destination being China, The 
first-class battle-ship * Repulse ” left Sheerness on the 5th ult. for the Mediterranean, 
t» which station she is to be temporarily attached. The sloop ‘“ Daphne” arrived at 
Sheerness on the 5th ult. from China, and will pay off there. The gun-boats “ Red- 
pole” and “Plover” arrivel at Plymouth on the 10th and 11th ult. from China 
respectively, and will pay off at Devonport. The first-class belted cruiser “* Aurora ”’ 
from China paid off on the 17th ult. at Devonport. The sloop “ Buzzard” from the 
West Indies arrived on the 20th ult. at Devonport, and is to pay off at Sheerness. The 
Cruiser Squadron, under Commodore Winsloe, C.M.G., M.V.O., arrived at Spithead on 
the 30th ult. from the Mediterranean. The first-class cruiser “ Amphitrite” left 
Sheerness on the 6th inst. for China. 

Mishaps on board the “ Mars” and “ Formidable.’—While at target practice off 

Jorehaven on the 14th ult. a terrible accident occurred in the fore barbette of the 

* Mars,” resulting in the death of two officers and ten men, and the injuring of one 
officer and five men. A misfire took place and orders were given to use the auxiliary 
firing circuit; fodr minutes later an explosion took place, the breech block being 
blown to the rear, with the disastrous results mentioned above. A subsequent 
examination showed that the threads of the breech screw were uninjured, thus 
showing the block was not locked at the time. A Court of Inquiry has been held, 
but the report has not been made public. 

Another fatal accident, resulting in the death of an officer and two men, occurred 
on board the “ Formidable” at Maddalena, on the 28th ult., through the jumping of 
the 53-inch wire topping lift of the main boat-derrick out of the iron snatch-block, 
when getting the derrick back into its place. 

Steam Trials.—The new first-class battle-ship ‘ Russell ” has successfully completed 
her trials. At her 30 hours’ run at one-fifth I.H.P. (3,600) the results were as follows :— 
Drauzat of water, forwar. 26 feet, aft 27 feet 3 inches ; spead of ship, 12°1 knots ; steam 
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pressure in boilers, 211 lbs. ; revolutions per minute, starboard 74°8, port 74°5 ; vacuum 
in condensers, starboard 27-0, port 27°3; mean I.H.P., high, starboard 653, port 755 ; 
intermediate starboard, 579, port 549; forward low, starboard 298, port, 354: aft 
low, starboard 295, port 285; total, starboard 1,825, port 1,943—grand_ total, 3,768, 
The total consumption of coal was 271,730 lbs., which works out at 2-4 Ibs, per 

La. per hour 
The second trial was at four-fifths (13,500-I.H.P.), and the efiicial details were as 
follows :— Draught of water, forward 26 feet 2 inches, aft 27 feet 3 inches ; speed of 
ship for 39 Hours,17°95 knots ; steam pressure in boilers, 255 Lbs. per square inch : vacuum 
in condensers, starboard 2671, port 25°8 ; revolutions per minute, starboard 114:1, port 
1136; mean LH.P., high starboard 2,282, port 2,427 ; intermediate, starboard 2,195, 
port 2,265 ; forward low, starboard 1,138, port 1,138 ; aft low, starboard 1,128, port 
f 


1.122; total, starboard 6,743, port 6,952—grand total, 13,695. The consumption 
coal was 881,020 lbs., which works out at 2°14 Ibs. per 1.H.P. per hour. In the 


full-power trial for 8 hours the contract power was exceeded, and a speed of 19°3 knots 





was secure The following table shows the results obtained at each trial :— 
canes Ist Trial. 2nd Trial. | 3rd Trial. 
Duration... oat ns ae Sed 30 hrs. 30 hrs. | 8 hrs, 
Steam Pressure in Boilers co ae 211 ibs. 255 Ibs, | 294 Ibs. 
Vacuum—Starboard Engine ... nee 27 ins. 2671 ins. 25 ins. 
a Port ge Se 27°3 ins. 25°8 ins, | 25:2 ins. 
Revolutions—Starboard Engine ee 74:8 1141 123°3 
Port 74°55 113°6 123°5 
[.H.P.—Starboard Engine Pie 1,825 6.744 9,033 
- Port A ae : 1.943 6.952 9.196 
ILH.P. Collective coe ae 3.768 13.696 18.229 
Coal Consumption oe ae ica 2°4 Ibs. 2°14 Ibs. 2°09 Ibs, 
Speed of Ship... as er are 12°1 knots. 17°95 knots, 19°3 knots, 


New Ships.--On saturday, 22nd March, the first-class cruiser ‘ Lancaster” was 
launched at Elswick shipyard by Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Ltd. 
The “Lancaster” forms one of ten sister vessels known as the * Monmouth” class. 
Of these, four—the “ Kent,” ‘ Essex,” “Cornwall,” and “Suffolk "—are dockyard 
built, the remainder being built by contract. These are the “ Monmouth,” the 
* Bedford,” and the * Donegal,” being built by the Fairfield Company ; the “ Berwick’ 
by Beardmore & Co.; the “ Cumberland” by the London aud Glasgow Shipbuilding 
Company, Ltd. ; and the “ Lancaster.” 

The “ Lancaster” was laid down on 4th March, 1901, and, therefore, only 
slightly more than a year has elapsed between her commencement and the launch. 
Her length is 440 feet, and her beam 66 feet, while her draught is 24 feet 
forward and 25 feet aft. Her displacement is 9,800 tons, and her speed 
23 knots. Her main armament consists of fourteen 6-inch guns. Two are 
carried in a twin-hooded barbette on the forecastle, and two similarly mounted 
are placed aft. The remainder are in casemates amidships—six on the main 
deck, and four on the upper deck. Thus six guns can fire ahead or astern, and 
nine on each broadside. There are besides ten 12-pounders, three 3-pounders, and 
eight Maxims distributed over the superstructure. Two submerged torpedo-tubes are 


« 
also fitted. This armament is protected in the main by 4-inch armour casemates, 


barbettes with hoods, while the bases of the gun positions, and the funnel uptakes, 
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from the main deck down to 5 feet below the water-line, are protected by a 
belt of armour varying from 4 inches to 2 inches in thickness. The usual 
curved protective deck, } inch thick, protects machinery and magazines from shell 
splinters. The machinery, which is being constructed by Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., is to 
develop 22,000-I.H.P., and comprises two sets of four-cylinder triple-expansion engines, 
using steam at 250-lb. pressure. Steam is to be supplied by thirty-one Belleville 
boilers, which also provide steam for the various auxiliary machines, and there will be 
economisers. Four sets of dynamos are fitted with direct-acting compound engines for 
lighting, etc. These dynamos are of the multipolar type, supplying a direct current of 
500 amperes at 100 volts pressure. There are also steam stecring engines, electric 
boat hoist, four distilling evaporators, air-compressing machinery, and ice-making 
machinery. 

The drawings of the new armoured cruiser, for the commencement of which pro- 
vision was made in the Navy Estimates for 1902-3, have been received at Pembroke 
Dockyard, where the ship will be laid down in due course. Her principal dimensions 
are :—Length between perpendiculars, 450 feet ; extreme beam, 67 feet; displace- 
ment, 10,860 tons. The ship is to all intents and purposes identical with the last six 
armoured cruisers ordered by the Admiralty. She will be armed with two 7°5 Q.F. guns 
mounted singly in barbettes forward and aft, ten 6-inch Q.F. guns and a number of 
smaller guns distributed throughout the ship. No decision as to the type of boiler to 
be supplied to her has been arrived at, but the 10 feet by which her length exceeds that 


” 


of the “Monmouth” type of vessel is in the machinery spaces. The new sbip is 
regarded as a replica of Sir Wm. White’s last cruisers rather than an original design of 
Mr. Philip Watts, the new Director of Naval Construction. Her speed will be 24 knots 


per hour.—7Times and Naral and Military Record, 


The Naval Manwurres, 1900.—Umpires’ Report——Somewhat late in the day, 
the Admiralty published this report last moith as a Parliamentary paper. The 
following is a summary of the report :— 

List of Vessels Taking Part in the Maneurres. 


Fleet “A.” Fleet “* BY’ 














C “AL.” “BLL” 
| . ° | 
Majestic. Alexandra. 
Repulse. | Colossus. 
Dreadnought, | Rodney. 
Sultan. | Howe. 
: A | Collingwood. 
A2. | Camperdown, 
oe Jupiter. | Hero. { 
Battle-ships.4 Resolution. Tiunderer. Battle-ships 
Edinburgh. | Superb. 
Conqueror. 
a B.” 
> Sans Pareil. 
Magnificent. Nile. 
Prince George. Trafalgar. 
— 3enbow. j 
Mars. 
Cruisers, | Cruisers, 
Diadem. | Ariadne. 
Blake. | Blenheim, 
Edgar. Hawke. 
Gibraltar. | St. George. 
Immortalité, Galatea, 
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List of Vessels.—Cruisers—contd 
Fle:t * B” 


Fleet “A.” 


Gladiator. Vindictive. 

Talbot. Minerva. 

Furious. Cambrian. 

Naiad. Rainbow. 

Sirius. Melampus. 

Apollo. Andromache. 

Retribution. Medea. 

Phoebe. y Medusa. 

Flotillas. 

Pactolus } 12. 49 { Fawn, Flirt, Flying 
Perseus =) 59 Brilliant Fish, Kestral, Spite- 
Pioneer 66, 7] yr ep ful, Star, Sylvia, 
Spanker 6, -7 saan Violet (Portsmouth 
Sheldrake 81) 89 £ ode { Division) ; Angler, 
Seagull 83° 84 Faene Ariel, Avon, Bittern, 
Skipjack 63. 64 Reuaite Cheerful, — Cynthia, 
Jason 63. 74 i Mallard,and Mermaid 
Hecla | aes dieas | (Chatham Division). 
Mersey 51, 52 
Prometheus 53, 55 — Leopard, Leven, Locust, 
Speedwell [= 58 ‘Antelope. Pauther, Seal, Shark, 
Sharpshooter 85, 86 Gieanee Thrasher, and Wolf 


(Devonport Division). 


Instructions to the Viee-Admiral of Fleet * A.” 

At the termination of the preliminary cruise the ships forming Fleet “A” are 
to be formed into three divisions and are to be detached in time to arrive, using 
ordinary speed, on Monday, 23rd July, between 6 a.m. and noon as follows :— 

*Al” at Berehaven, 
* A2” at Lough Swilly. 

No vessel, except those belonging to the flotillas, is to arrive before 6 a.m. 

The cruisers are to be allotted to the three divisions as the vice-admiral considers 
advisable, but no division should have less than two. 

The officer in command of each division is to report by telegraph to the Admiralty, 
without any delay, his arrival at the port named, and is at the same time to name any 
ship which has not arrived, the reasons for its absence, and its movements, 

*A3” is to be detached in time to cross the 45th parallel, steaming at 8 knots by 
midnight on the 23rd July, and with orders to proceed to a rendezvous in Lat. 44° N., 
Long. 14° W., and on arrival at the rendezvous the senior officer is to open his sealed 
orders. Before * A3” is detached the movements of that squadron after leaving the 
rendezvous are to be arranged by the vice-admiral. 

On receipt of the telegram ordering the commencement of hostilities, which may 
be expected on the 23rd July, endeavour is to be made to obtain the command of the 
sea from the enemy. 

The hour when the reinforcement from the Mediterranean may be assumed to pass 
Gibraltar will be communicated by telegraph. 

A copy of the instructions issued to the rear-admiral in command of “ B” fleet is 
attached, 

Instructions to the Rear-Admiral in Command of “ B” Fleet. 

At the termination of the preliminary cruise the ships forming “ B” fleet are to be 
formed into two divisions and are to be detached in time to arrive at ordinary speed 
on Monday, 23rd July, between 6 a.m. and noon, as follows :— 

“BL” at Pembroke. ~ 


“ B2” at Lamlash. 
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No vessel, except those belonging to the flotillas, is to arrive before 6 a.m, 

The cruisers are to be allotted to the divisions as the rear-admiral considers 
advisable, but no division should have less than two. 

The officer in command of each division is to report by telegraph to the Admiralty, 
without any delay, his arrival at the port named, and is at the same time to name any 
ship which has not arrived, the reasons for its absence, and its movements. 

On receipt of the telegram ordering the commencement of hostilities, which may 
be expected on the 23rd July, endeavour is to be made to obtain the command of the 
sea from the enemy. 

The hour when the reinforcements for “A” may be assumed to pass Gibraltar 
will be communicated by telegraph. 

A copy of the instructions issued to the vice-admiral of “ A” Fleet is attached. 


Sealed Orders for the Senior Officer of “ A3.” 
You will remain on or about the rendezvous in 
Lat. 44° N., 
Long. 14° W., 
until 1 a.m., on 28th July, when you will proceed as arranged by the vice-admiral. 


Object of the Manwurres. 

The principal object of the manceuvres is to obtain information relative to the 
working of a fleet which is composed of vessels of all classes, and is fighting for the 
command of the sea, 

The most suitable distance at which to establish a temporary base for a squadron 
watching a hostile fortified port is a subsidiary question. 

The power which cruisers may or may not possess of hunting down and driving 


torpedo craft into port is another important point. 


General Idea of the Maneuvres. 
A fleet “B” is divided into two squadrons :— 
“BL” at Milford. 
“ B2” at Lamlash. 
A hostile “fleet “A” inferior in battle-ships to “B 


” 


is also divided into two 
squadrons :— 

“Al” at Berehaven. 

“ A2” at Lough Swilly. 

A hostile reinforcement “ A3” which will make “ Al” + “ A2” + “A3” nearly 
equal to “BL” + “ B2” in battle-ships, is expected from the Mediterranean. 

The whole of Ireland is hostile territory, and belongs to “A.” The whole of 
Great Britain, from Cape Wrath to the Land’s End, the Isle of Man, and the Scilly 
Islands belongs to “ B.” 

The fleet “ B” has destroyers. 

The hostile fleet “ A” has torpedo-boats, supported by fast small craft. 

The following ports are fortified, and will be placed in a state of defence :— 

In Great Britain :— 
Milford Haven. ! 


In Ireland :— 
Berehaven. 
Queenstown. 

Lough Swilly. 
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All other ports, including Lamlash, are unfortified. 

Each fleet will try to obtain command of the sea, that is to say, will endeavour 
to defeat the other, to shut him up in his ports, and especially to clear the sea of his 
tor} vedo craft. 

Umpires’ Report. 
Committee Room, Admiralty, 
18th August, 1900. 
We have the honour to submit our report on the Naval Manceuvres of 1900. 
I. The object of the Manceuvres, as given in the printed paper supplied to us, is— 
a. To obtain information relative to the working of a fleet which is composed 
of vessels of all classes, and is fighting for the command of the sea. 
b. The most suitable distance at which to establish a temporary base for a 
squadron watching a hostile port. 
e. The power which cruisers may or may not possess of hunting down and 
driving torpedo craft into port. 

With regard to a, not much information was obtained. We think that a really 
powerful fleet of battle-ships must be homogeneous in speed and coal supply, and that 
any vessel of inferior speed and deficient in the latter quality must seriously hamper 
the fleet. Né@ither “A” nor “B” fleet obtained the command of the sea, though 
*B” by reason of numerical superiority, was able on the last day of the Manoeuvres 
to put “A” to flight, still “ A’s”’ fleet was uninjured, and his cruisers and torpedo 
flotilla intact. On the other hand, many of “ B’s” battle-ships would have had to 
coal during the next 48 hours, the flag-ship and two others having to coal at once, 
whereas the majority of “* A’s” ships were so much better off in this respect that they 
could have remained at sea for many days. We think that the commander of ‘A ” 
fleet took unnecessary trouble to avoid “B” fleet in his efforts to form a junction 
with “A3”; his efforts in this direction caused loss of valuable time, when the 
manceuvres are so short, and a considerable expenditure of coal; moreover, we think 
that “* A3” was well able to take care of itself, as its superiority in speed would have 
enabled it to escape, even if it had fallen in with the whole of “B” fleet, and had 
it met with “B” fleet, spread for the purpose of intercepting it, there is every 
probability that it might have inflicted considerable damage on a portion of “ B” 
fleet before the latter could concentrate and cause “ A3” to retreat. It is not clear to 
us why ‘* B2” fleet was sent round the North and West of Ireland to join hands with 
* BI,” as it must run a risk of meeting a superior fleet, it being certain that * Al” and 
*A2” could only combine, without engaging a superior force, by meeting on the West 
Coast of Ireland. Asa matter of fact, “B2” passed within a few miles of “ Al” and 
* A2” on the night of the 24th of July, but were fortunately not seen. 

The cruisers on both sides were well worked in groups of about equal speed and 
have some good results both in shadowing the opposing fleets, obtaining useful 
information, and suppressing the destroyers. 

The torpedo-boats were not employed, being kept in harbour by Vice-Admiral 
Sir H. Rawson for a final attack on “ B” fleet, which was not delivered, owing to bad 
weather on the last day of the manceuvres. The destroyers were very active, but 
appeared to think they had an immunity from gun-fire, even in fine bright weather 
and at reasonable distances, which resulted in a good many captures, and would be 


quite inadmissible in actual warfare. 


b. It does not appear that any information was obtained as to the most suitable 
« 


distance at which to establish a temporary base for a squadron watching a hostile 


fortified port. 
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ec. The manceuvres have shown that cruisers have a very considerable power in 
hunting down hostile torpedo craft, the third-class cruisers being particularly successful 
in this respect ; this success was a great deal due to the destroyers’ own initiative in 
vetting too close to ships with long-range guns, when they had it in their power to get 
away ; but we think that they should be supported by cruisers. 

Il. We would beg to submit that in future manceuvres the date for the conclusion 
of them should be unknown to the admirals, as the fixing of a date naturally causes the 
admirals in command to run their coal down to the very lowest limit consistent with 
safety, and causes them to adopt a course of strategy which might compel them to lose 
command of the sea at a critical time. 

We further submit that a telegraphic claim should be sent by both sides as soon as 
possible after an engagement has taken place, giving following particulars :— 

Place. 

Date and G.M.T, 

tange, 

Time under fire. 

State of sea and weather, 

Position and formation of opposing squadron or vessel. 

This would assist the umpires in deciding cach case quickly, prevent ships being 
detained in port for a length of time pending decision of the umpires, and thus the 
balance of power would not be upset by a number of ships being temporarily out of 
action. Written reports might be forwarded at the end of the manceuvres, 

IfI. It appears that in several cases delay has been caused in the entry of 
friendly ships into their own fortified ports. This is the first time this scheme has 
been tried, The arrangement seems complicated, and could be simplified with 
advantage. 

IV. The information communicated by the signal stations to Rear-Admiral Sir G. 
Noel seems to have been very unsatisfactory and conflicting. 

We have, etc., 


(Signed) COMPTON DOMVILE, 
Viee- Admiral, 


C. C, P. FITZGERALD, 
C. J. DORMER, Rear- Admiral. 


ARTHUR JD, FANSHAWE, 


Commander, 
Rear-Admiral 


Secretary. 





FRANCE.—The following are the principal promotions and appointments which 
have been made:  Vice-Admirals—G. A. Roustan to command of Baltic Squadron : 
F. E, Fournier to be Inspector-General of the Défenses- Mobiles and Submarine Boats. 


Capitaines de Vaisseau--C, L. Duroch to Command of Reserve Division of the Fleet in 
the East and the Dockyard at Saigon; L. J. Pivet to “Tage.” Capitaine de 
Frégate—G. H. Simon and L. J. Pivet to be Capitaines de Vaisseau; A. E. Le 
Golleur to “ Kersaint” ; E, A. Serres to “ Friant”; C. H. Archimbaud to “ Protet” ; 
F. Boyer to “Catinat” ; A. H. De Spitz, F. A. Meunier, and E. A. Jacquet to the 
command of the Défense- Mobile at Cherbourg, the Submarine-Mine Defences at 
Cherbourg, and the Défease- Mobile at Rochefort, respectively —Juurnal Officiel de 


lu République Francaise. 


Vice-Admiral Roustan, who hoisted his flag on the Ist inst. on board the first-class 
armoured cruiser “ Montcalm,” in command of the squadron which is escorting the 


President of the Republic to Russia, and which has been designated the Baltic Squadron, 
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has selected Capitaine de Vaisseau P. L. Germinet as his Chief of the Staff; this 
officer was captain of the armoured cruiser * Pothuau,” which conveyed the late 
President Faure to Russia, and he has since been Senior Officer in command of the 
Pacitic Naval Division, and his selection for his present appointment is believed to fore- 
shadow his early promotion to Rear-Admiral. The Yacht calls attention to the fact 
that both the * Montcalm ” and the * Guichen ” are wnder-officered, as they only carry 
four lieutenants and two sub-lieutenants, and asks how the duty of the ships is to be 


curied on, and yet permit the officers to accept the hospitality which will be lavished 


upon them by their Russian confreres. This shortness of officers is sure to be noticed 


by the Russians, and the Yacht suggests that at least for the Baltic cruise two 
additional lieutenants and four sub-licutenants should be appointed to each ship ; but at 
the same time. owing to the lack of officers on the active list, it admits it does not 
know where they are to come from. “It is all very well,” continues the writer, “ to 
have numerous and large ships, but it would be as well also to have a sufficient number 
of officers to do the daty on board them when they are commissioned.” Overtime has 
been worked to get the “ Montcalm ” ready to receive the President, and in view of the 
fact that she has been fitted up in a way quite incompatible with her work as a 
fighting-ship, all which fittings will have to be pulled to pieces when the cruise is over ; 
the Yacht further asks whether it would not be much better to build a proper yacht 
for the use of the President of the Republic, such as are possessed by different crowned 
heads in Europe. 

The Presidential squadron consists of the first-class armoured cruiser *“ Montcalm,” 
the first-class cruiser “Guichen,” the torpedo-aviso “ Cassini,” and the destroyers 
* Fauconneau” and * Yatagan”; the three last-named small vessels left Brest on 
the 11th inst., proceeding to Copenhagen, where they will coal and then rejoin the 
* Montealm” and “Guichen.” The President arrived at Brest on the morning of 
the 14th inst. and embarked on board the “* Montcalm” the same afternoon, the 
sjuadron immediately afterwards proceeding to sea and calling at Copenhagen to pick 
up their three small consorts, 

The Squadron of the North assembled at Brest to salute the President on his 
departure ; it has been now organised for the six months’ drill season, the four coast- 
defence battle-ships * Bouvines,” ‘“ Valmy,” * Jemmapes,” and ‘* Amiral-Tréhouart,” 
comprising the Reserve Division, having completed their crews to their effective sea- 
s‘rength at Cherbourg on the Ist ult. and having since arrived at Brest to join the 
flag of the Commander-in-Chief, Vice-Admiral the Marquis de Courthille. The 
syuadron is now constituted as follows :— 

First Battle-ship Division. 

First-class battle-ship—* Formidable ” (flag-ship of Commander-in-Chief), 

Second-class battle-ship-—‘ Courbet.” 

Coast-defence battle-ship—“ Amiral-Tréhouart.” 

Second Battle-ship Division. 
Coast-defence battle-ships — “ Bouvines” (flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Péphau, 
Second-in-Command), “ Valmy,” “ Jemmapes.” 
Cruiser Division.— 
First-class armoured cruisers—* Bruix” (flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Gourdon), 
** Dupuy de Lome.” 
Second-class cruiser—* D’Assas.” 
Third-class cruiser—* Surcouf.” 
Tx rpedo-avis« »—** Cassini,” 


Destroyers—“ Durandal,” “ Yatagan,” * Fauconneau,” 
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The first-class battle-ship “Gaulois” has been temporarily detached from the 
Mediterranean Squadron to convey to the United States the Special Commission which 
will represent the French Government at the inauguration of the Rochambeau Monu- 
ment. The head of the Commission is General Brugére, and he is accompanied by 
Vice-Admiral Fournier, representing the French Navy, and other officers. Vice- 
Admiral Fournier hoisted his flag on board the * Gaulois” at Toulon on the Sth inst., 
and in the afternoon General Brugére and the rest of the mission embarked, the ship 
leaving the same evening. She is to maintain a speed of 14 knots, will touch at 


the Azores, and is to reach New York on the 20th inst. 


The new first-class battle-ship “ Iéna” left Brest on the 19th ult. for Toulon, 
where she arrived on the 26th ult.; she relieves the first-class battle-ship ‘ Charles- 
Martel” as the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Marquis, who commands the Second Division 
of the Active Mediterranean Fleet, which ship isto be place. in the Reserve at Toulon, 
The * Téna” was laid down on the 15th January, 1898, and launched some nine months 
later, and she has thus been four years and three months from the date of commence- 
ment to her finally leaving for service with the fleet ; she completed her steam trials 
some three months ago, but has been delayed by defects in the machinery for working 
her turrets and heavy guns. The ship is the most powerful battle-ship in the French 
Navy, ber hull being better protected than her three prototypes of the ‘“ Charlemagne ” 
class, while the substitution of the new 64-inch Q.F. guns for the 5-4-inch guns in the 
earlier ships increases her offensive powers considerably ; like those ships, however, her 
weak point is in there being no protection to the base of the casemate containing the 


secondary battery. 


A new classification of the ships in the French Navy has been published in the 
Journal Officiel, the oll classification laid down in the decree of 13th July, 1884, 


having been found no longer suitable for modern requirements. 


The old classification was as follows :— 

1st Cutegory.—Ships afloat in harbour and their staff of officers nearly complete 
and 60 per cent, of the crew on board, to be ready for sea in two days. 

2nd Category.—Ships alongside the quays and basins of the arsenal with their 
stores not all on board, a staff of six officers and a proportion of the crew appointed, to 
be ready for sea in ten days. 

3rd Category.—Ships almost dismantled having on board an engine-room staff just 
sufficient to keep the engines in order and men enough to keep the ship clean, to be 
ready for sea in twenty days. 

These rules have gradually been allowed to lapse, and the new classification, as 
rezards crews and mobilisation, is based on the military value of the different vessels, 
those of the greater value being kept in a more complete state of preparation, so as to 
be ready for sea in the shortest possible time, the best ships in the Reserve receiving the 
crews and stores first. 

The new classification is as follows :— 

Ist Category.—Vessels under construction, that is all vessels building or completing 


afloat or undergoing their first trials, 


2nd Category.—Ships ready for service, such as ships in commission, ships available 


for sea, ships in reserve, and ships not available. 
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3rd Category.—Ships dismantled, 
4th Category.—Ships condemned, 


Ships in commission have, of course, their full complement, and are ready for sea. 
Ships available have a reduced complement, and will be ready for sea as soon as their 
crews are complete. 

The reserve comprises :—a. The regular reserve, the best ships, which are to be 
kept ready for any service in ten days’ time, having a reduced but permanent crew on 
board. %. The special reserve, comprising vessels of a lower militzary value arranged 
in groups, with a nucleus crew for each, capable of being prepared for sea in fifteen 
dlays. 

Vessels not available are those undergoing repairs likely to be of long duration. 

The class of dismantled vessels comprises those whose matériel is simple enough to 


be caved for without the appointment of a special crew. 


Vessels con lemnecl are those to be s ld or broken up, as unfit for service. 


The Minister of Public Works has approved of the reeommendations of the 
Commission appointed to consider the question of the narrowing of the passes into 
Cherbourg Roads as follows :— 

1. The proposed breakwater for the east pass is to be constructed so that the 
interior face if prolonged would pass 2 metres north of the centre of 
the first 320-mm. (12°6 inch) gun in the casemate of the fort on the Isle 
of Pelée, 

2. The foot of the Isle of Pelée will be isolated from the new breakwater by a 
diteh of a minimum width of 4 metres. 

3. The West pass will be narrowed by prolonging the existing Querqueville 
breakwater, 

The questions regarding lighting and the defence of the passes lave yet to be 
considered, 

Further Re-vrganisation of the French Fleet.—The Minister of Marine has issued a 

, dated 25th ult., by which a new * Naval Force of the Atlantic ” has been formed, 
and is placed under the orders of the vice-admiral commanding the present Squadron of 

» North : the new fleet will include the Northern Squadron, which will be on a full sea- 
effective footing between the Ist April and the Ist October each year, with the present 
Atlantic and Newfoundland Divisions of cruisers fully commissioned, the ships of which 
will in turn visit the important points in the Atlantic and also perform the Newfound- 
land and Icelandic fishery protection duties, with Dakar and Fort de France, 
Martinique, as the two principal points dappui; the destroyers at present attached 
to the Northern Squadron with the Défenses- Mobiles of the Channel and Atlantic are 
also included in the newly constituted fleet, which will thus consist of battle-ships, 
with a due proportion of cruisers, destroyers, and auxiliary vessels. 

The Squadron of the North is composed of six battle-ships or coast-defence ships, 
six armoured protected cruisers, and a proportion of destroyers. Its headquarters are 


at Brest, and it does not quit the French coast, and is in full commission for six months 


< 
only between the Ist April and the Ist October. The Atlantic Division consists of 


three protected cruisers of the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class respectively. The Newfoundland 
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Division is composed of a cruiser and aviso-transport, commissioned for the fishery 


season only. There are also two avisos stationed at Senegal and the Congo. The 
re-organisation merely means a fusion of the Atlantic and Newfoundland cruisers with 
the cruisers of the Northern Squadron, thus making the force more mobile and 
important ; it will rest for support on the Battle Squadron and the two points 
@appui at Dakar and Martinique, where fortifications are being rapidly completed. 

New Ships—It is announced that contracts have been signed and orders issued 
for the commencement of the vessels to be laid down in 1902, as follows :— 

Four battle-ships, one to be built at Brest and three by contract. Two armoured 
cruisers, one to be built at Lorient, the other by contract. Two destroyers to be built 
at Rochefort. Thirteen submarines to be built at Toulon, Sixteen torpedo-boats, one 
to be built in the arsenal at Saigon and the others by contract. Total, 37 vessels. 

The names given to the four battle-ships are :—‘ Democratie,” “ Liberté,” 
* Justice,” and “ Vérité.” The two armoured cruisers are to be named ‘ Jules 


Michelet ” and “ Ernest Renan.”’—ZLe Temps and Le Yacht, 


GERMANY.—The following are the principal promotions which have been made : 
Kapitiins zur See—von Eickstedt, Wodrig, Schmidt, to Rear-Admirals. Fregatten- 
Kapitiins — Schonfelder, Bachem, Poschmann, Emsmann, Ingenohl, Mandt, and 


Sommerwerck to Kapitiins zur See.—Marineverordnungsblatt. 


The Estimates for 1902.—The Estimates for 1902 amount to 209,082,089 
(£10,454,104), as against £9,824,685 for 1901. The following are the principal 


items :— 
ORDINARY PERMANENT ESTIMATES. 


Proposed 1902. Voted 1901. 

Marks. £ s. £ s. 

Imperial Ministry of Marine and Naval Cabinet 1,448,660 = (72,433 0) 68,031 0 
Naval Headquarter Staff... a, was i 195,550 (9,777 10) 6,119 
Observatories, ete. ... = : ed ae 341,905 (17,095 5} 15,949 
Station Accounts Department... a ve 398,645 (19,932 5) 17,931 
Legal Department... es ye ae ae 96,720 (4,836 0) 5,370 
Chaplains’ Department and Garrison Schools ... 100,482 (5,024 0) 4,210 
Pay of Officers and Men ... ae ave we DOABITAG COTE AST 6) 897,011 
Maintenance of Fleet in Commission... ... 21,968,478 (1,098,423 18) 955,668 
Allowances for Officers and Men Er w LA2BA9S | (T1,I74 15) 58,685 
Clothing ae ae ne oe. a0 mee 354,385 (17,719 5) 15,089 
Garrison Administration, etc. ... #3 we T,U74,871 (58,748 11) 124,541 
Lodging Allowances ne ne aes .. 2,992,844 (149,642 4) 67,905 
Medical Department ees “5 ase .. 1,429,753 9 (71,487 13) 66,822 
Travelling, Transport, and Freight Charges... 2,600,183 (130,009 3) = 124,259 
Training Establishments .. exe Ais ‘ais 324,437 = (16,221 17) ~—-15,819 
Maintenance of the Fleet and Dockyards ... 22,803,167 (1,140,158 7) 1,081,097 
Ordnance and Fortification oe ie we TASIG9L (874,084 11) 363,425 

Accountant-General’s Department ee we 586407 (29,320 7) 27,668 11 

Pilotageand Surveying... — We ae 544,000 (27,200 0) 26,2438 14 

Miscellaneous Expenses .. er a .. 1,104,620 (55,231 0) 49,606 0 

Administration of Kiau-Chau Protectorate... 54,100 (2,705 0) 2,406 6 





Total aa re fe .- 86,913,539 (4,345,676 19) 3,905,647 
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SPECIAL ORDINARY ESTIMATES. 
Shipbuilding Programme for 1902, 


For the construction of the following ships :— Marks. 
The first-class battle-ship ‘ Wittelsbach” (C), 4th and 


final Vote ... " ae a o ee we 2,411,000 = (120,550 0) 


The first-class battle ship “ Wettin” (D2), 4thand tinal Vote — 3,625,000 
* Ziihringen” (#), 4th and final 
Vote... er 3,625,000 
“ Mecklenburg” (FP), 3rd Vote — 2,225,000 
* *“Schwaben ” (@), 3rd Vote 
armoured cruiser “ Prinz Adalbert ” (4) 3rd 
and final Vote oe .. 5,700,000 
The first-class battle-ship “ H,” 2nd Vote ... con bes 5,650,000 
ac Pulte eee ‘“ a ... 5,650,000 
armoured cruiser Ersatz * Kénig Wilhelm,” 
2nd Vote = an a 5,010,000 
The third-class cruiser **G,”’ 2nd Vote or cae re 2,300,000 
2 ae ae aan ; a ... 2,300,000 
cat Saar a ea oe «2,800,000 
For re-construction of the “ Siegfried ” class, 2nd Vote .. 5,900,000 
For the construction of :— 
The first-class battle-ship ‘‘ K,” Ist Vote ... nee pos 3,300,000 
a ih etree os ... 8,300,000 


- 5 
= armoured cruiser Ersatz “ Kaiser,” Ist Vote 3,800,000 
The third-eclass cruiser “ K,” Ist Vote Pe os aa 1,260,000 
| vss we wees, 980,000 

Ersatz “ Zieten,”’ Ist Vote aad 1,260,000 

The first- ai gun-boat * B,” Ist Vote = ae EP 800,000 


A river gun-boat £00,000 


For structural improvements in “ iaien of the * Braden- 


burg” class, Ist Vote mete aaa sae lee wee ,225,000 


The fitting out of the “ Marie” as a Gunnery School-Ship 800,000 


The fitting-out of the “ Nixe” and “Sophie” as Cadets’ 

and Boys’ Training-Ships a .. 1,000,000 
The Fitting of Ventilating Apparatus for  Magasines of 

Ships, Ist Vote... os — .-- 1,000,000 
For the Construction of a Torpedo- boat Division, 2nd 

and final Vote .. on ¥ = rie .. 3,440,000 
For the Construction of a Torpedo-boat Division, Ist 

Vote.. oa rs ve — “<a ove ... 3,400,000 


(181,250 0) 


(181,250 
(111,250 
(111,250 


(285,000 
(282,500 
(282,500 


(250,500 
(115,000 
(115,000 
(115,000 
(295,000 


(165,000 
(165,000 
(190,000 
(63,000 
(63,000 
(63,0 0) 
(40,000 
(20,000 


(61,250 
(40,000 


(50,000 
(50,000 
(172,000 


(170,000 





Total ive es ‘ “ ... 75,166,000 
For the Gun and Torpedo Armament of New silane ... 80,236,000 


Miscellaneous Expenditure... oe pas oe w. 7,366,550 


(3,758,300 
(1,511,800 . 
(368,327 10) 





112,768,550 
From which has to be deducted, Credited in the Extra- 
ordinary Estimates Bie ove Pes oom ... 42,346,000 


(5,638,427 10) 


(2,117,300 0) 





Teel.  « un « = te Se 


(3,521,127 10) 
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Summary. ' Inerease or 

1902. 1901. Decrease. 
Marks. t 's. & £ s. 
Ordinary Permanent Estimates 86,913,539 =(4,345,676 19) 8,905,647 (4440,029 19) 
Shipbuilding, Armament, ete. 70,422,550 (3,521,127 10) 3,002,052 (+4-519,065 10) 
Extraordinary Expenditure ... 51,746,000 | (2,587,300) 0) 2,916,976 (—329,676 0) 





Total .. eee 209,082,089 (LOA54, 104 9) 9,824,685 (44629419 9) 


The following are the numbers of the officers of differeat ranks on the Active 
List. of the Flect :—3 admirals, 4 vice-admirals, TL rear-admirals, 57 captains, 11 
commanders, 220 captain-licutenants, 601 lieutenants, 401 midshipmen, and 200 cadets : 
showing an inercase over last year of 1 admiral, 1 vice-admiral, 3 captains, 10 com. 
manders, 14 captain-licutenants, 46 lieutenants, and 75 midshipmen. There are 
further, 1 retired rear-admiral, 12 retired captains, 16 retired commanders, and 2 
retired captain-lieutenants employed on special service ; while there are 34° captain- 
lieutenants, and 69 lieutenants employed on ordnance and torpedo duties in the various 
doekvards and coast stations, 

The Marine battalions have as their staff:—1 inspector of Marine Infantry, 2 
battalion commanders, 13 captains, 10 first lieutenants and 20 lieutenants, being an 
inerease of 2 captains over last year. 

The Engineering Department consists of :—5 chief engineers, 29 staff-engincers, 
63 engineers first class, and 86 engineers: being an increase of 1 chief engineer, 3 
staff-engineers, 5 engineers tirst class, and 9 engineers. 

The Medical Department consists of :—1 medical director-general (with the rank 
of rear-admiral), 3 inspectors-general, 31 flect surgeons, 64 staff surgeons, 38 surgeons, 
and 38 assistant-surgeons ; showing an increase of 3 fleet surgeons, 4 staff surgeons, 2 
surgeons, and 2 assistant-surgeons, 

In the Accountant Department are :—15 staff paymasters, 119 senior paymasters 
and paymasters, 16 clerks, and 53 assistant-clerks. 

The Seamen Divisions number :—69 chief warrant officers, 98 warrant officers, and 
12,747 petty officers and men, with 1,300 boys—a total of 14,047—showing an increase 
of 7 chief warrant officers, 26 watrant officers, and 807 petty officers and men over 
last year. 

The Dockyard Divisions number : - 235 chief warrant officers, 470 warrant officers, 
and 8,257 petty officers and men, of whom 615 chief and warrant officers, with 6,572 
petty officers and men, form the engine-room personnel of the Fleet, which shows an 
increase of 58 chief and warrant officers and 700 petty officers and men over last year, 
with a total increase in the divisions of 59 chief and warrant officers and 889 petty 
officers and men, 

The Torpedo Divisions number :—216 chief and warrant officers, with 3,261 petty 
officers and men, of whom 46 chief and warrant officers and 1,666 petty officers and 
men are of the seamen class, while 216 chief and petty officers and 1,595 petty officers 
and men are of the engineering branch ; there is an increase in the divisions of 6 chief 
and warrant officers and 144 petty officers and men of the seamen branch, and of 15 
chief and warrant officers, with 155 petty officers and men, or a total increase in both 
branches of 21 chief and warrant officers and 299 petty officers and men. 

The Seamen-Artillery Division numbers :—11 chief warrant and 17 warrant officers 
and 2,268 petty officers and men, there being only 1 additional chief petty officer. 
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The Marine Infantry number :—191 non-commissioned officers and 1,038 men, a 
similar strength to last year. 

The Sick-bay Staff consists of 264 petty officers and men of different grades, and 
there are 133 ships’ stewards and assistants. 

The total strength of the active personnel of the Navy stands at 1,569 officers, 
exclusive of midshipmen and cadets. and 31,839 warrant and petty officers and men, 
or a grand total of 33.408 officers and men, as against 1.447 officers and 29.591 men, o7 
a total of 31.038 officers and men for 1901, being an increase of 122 officers and 2.248 
men, 

The ma‘érrel of the Fleet, including ships under construction, is made up as 
follows :—Battle-ships, 31, to be increased to 38, in accordance with the Navy Act of 
1900, Of these there are 9 first-class battle-ships completed, 5 in different stages 
approaching completion, 2 to be launched this year. and 2 others which are to be 
laid down immediately ; 5 third-class battle-ships, and 8 fourth-class ; these last 
are rated as coast-defence ships. 

Large cru:sers, 12, to be increased to 14. Of these there are 2 first-class armoured 
cruisers completed, 1 approaching completion, 2 under construction, and 1 old third- 
class battle-ship, temporarily placed on the armoured cruiser list; with 6 protected 
cruisers, all completed. 

Small cruisers, 33: to be increased to 38. Of these 27 are completed, 3 are under 
construction, and 3 to be laid down this year. 

There are 6 first-class gun-boats and 2 river-gunboats, 1 being under construction, 

The torpedo-flotilla consists of 35 destroyers. all with the exception of 2 having 
a displacement of from 300 tons to 380 tons, with aspeed of from 26 to 27 knots ; there 
is one with a speed of 30 knots, the * Taku.” captured from the Chinese in 1898 ; 
there are in addition 47 sea-going torpedo-boats and some 38 second-class boats for 
harbour and coast defence. 

The Training Squadron consists of :—5 sea-going cadet and boy school-frigates ; 
7 gunnery training-ships, | torpedo school-ship, and 2 submarine-mine training-ships. 

The special service ships are 2 Imperial yachts, 3. surveying-ships, | stationaire 


for Constantinople, and the torpedo-depot ship, with her tender. 


The cost for the Fleet in commission is distributed as follows :- 


1. The Baltic Fleet. Marks. £ s. 
Active squadron... - ; wie aa $4,078,902 = (203,945 2) 
Reserve vas : bs < bs : 1.583.964 (79,198 4) 
Scouting-vessels .. a3 he i acs 2.405.046 (120,302 6) 
Torpedo-boat flotilla ee P ; rae 1,377,995 (68,899 15) 


9,446,907 (472,345 17) 


2. Ships on foreign service. 


The cruiser squadron ve ae 2 5,023,636 = (251,181 16) 
East Asian station... ae ; - 983,856 (49,192 16) 
Australian ‘ ae iy ee oe 503,160 (25,158 90) 
West African station ... we on - 261,456 (13,072 16) 
East African ,, ‘ ei es es $99,032 (24,951 12) 
American ‘a ee 2 se 4 1,605,684 (80,284 4) 
Constantinople station ar sia nas 77,292 (3,864 12) 

» Surveying duties i i Ki awe 150,312 (7,515 12) 





Total ... ease 9,104,428 = (455,221 8) 
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3. Training-Ships. 
Cadets and boys’ training-ships ... ss , 1,397,580 = (69,879 0) 
Gunnery school ships oa es ay aes 865,777 (43,288 17) 
Torpedo —,, 3 ~ oe ve i 653,634 (32,681 14) 
Submarine-mining school ship... ise at 21,522 (1,076 2) 
Coast pilotage . 4 : _ nee 32,040 (1,602 0) 


Total 2% er ve 2.970.553 (148.527 13) 

Special service ships. 
Imperial yacht * Hohenzollern ”... zs za 298.872 (14.943 12) 
Surveying-ships (home waters) ., aes a $2,420 (2,121 0) 
Torpedo trials “ wae nee es wie 321,444 (16,072 4) 


Cieneral trials a : es Je ae 176,256 (8,812 16) 


Total Pre : PY 838,992 CHI 12) 


For special purposes... i =e os aes 317,180 (15,859 0) 


Making a grand total for ships in commission of — 22,678,060 (1,133,903 0) 


—Ktut fiir die Verwaltung der Kaiserlichen Marine ‘1902. 

Steam Trial,—The new first-class battle-ship “ Kaiser Karl der Grosse” has 
successfully completed her trials, The ship, including her engines, was constructed by 
the firm of Blohm and Voss at Hamburg; laid down on 17th September, 1898, she 
was completed and commissioned for her trials in the early part of November, L901, 
Her dimensions are as follows :—Leneth. 377 feet 4 inches : beam. 66 feet LO inches : 
draught, 25 feet 6 inches, with a displacement of 11,150 tons. 

The ship has three sets of engines, which develop 13.000-LH.P., giving at full 
speed 120 revolutions. They are identical in their dimensions and are in’ separate 
compartments, and are of the usual triple-expansion type with four eylinders, the 
diameters of which are S10 millimetres (31-88 inches). 1.300 millimetres (41-18 inches), 
1.490 millimetres (S>TE inches) and 1400 millimetres (55°TE inches). the stroke of 
the piston being 950 millimetres (3774 inches). There are four boiler-rooms, placed two 
and two on each side of the longitudinal bulkhead : the two after ones have each three 
cylindrical boilers of the ordinary type, with three furnaces; the total grate surface 
being 40°2 square metres (432°55 syuare feet), and the total heating surface being 
1.368 square metres (L4.719°68 square feet). In each of the foremost boilcr-rooms are 
two Thornyeroft-Schultz water-tube boilers. one fitted with ordinary and the other 
with sloping furnaces : the total grate surface being 43:2 square metres (464/83 square 
feet), and the total heating surface 2.172°5 square metres (23.376-1 square feet). Both 
types of boilers work under forced draught at a pressure of 14°2 kilogrammes (31°24 
Ibs), two centrifugal ventilators being provided for each stokehold. The three 
propellers are all three-Lladed. the side ones having a diameter of 44 metres (14°52 
feet), and the centre one a diameter of 4:2 metres (13:86 feet) ; the pitch being 
variable from 5:06 metres (16°69 feet) to 6-05 (19-99 fect) ; at the trials the pitch was 
6 metres (19'8 feet) : the driving surface of all the blades of the side propellers is 4% 
square metres (48°42 square feet), and of the central propeller 4:41 square metres 
(47°45 square feet). 

After commissioning last November, the ship on her way round from Hamburg to 
Wilhelmshaven unfortunately took the ground, necessitating repairs to her bottom, 
which delayed the trials to January last. After a series of successful preliminary 


trials, which lasted from 9th January to the end of February, on 6th March the six 
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hours’ full-speed trial under forced draught, at which the engines were to develop 
13,000-I.H.P., took place with most satisfactory results. Engines and boilers worked 
very well, and the ease with which the boilers maintained the pressure was remarkable. 
The results were as follows :— Mean I.H.P., 13,833, being more than 800 over the 
contract ; revolutions, 116; air pressure, 38 millimetres (1°49 inches) for the water- 


tube boilers, and 11°5 millimetres (‘45 inch) for the cylindrical ; the speed was about 


18 knots, but owing to the state of the weather it was not possible to accurately 
determine it. All the circle aad other trials, such as reversing from full speed ahead 
to full speed astern, etc., were equally satisfactory. 

New Ships.—The new battle-ships “H” and “J” are building at the Germania 
Yard, and the works of Herr F. Schichau, Dantzic, respectively, and are of a 
modified “ Wittelsbach ” type. The estimated cost of each ship is 24,360,000 marks 
(£1,218,000), Of this sum 16,650,000 marks (£832,500) is allotted to the hull, 
machinery, and armour: 7,500,000 marks (£375,000) for guns, mounts, ete.; and 
710,000 marks (£35,500) for the torpedo armament. The principal details are :— 

Armament —Four new-model 28-cm, (11°02-inch) guns of the so-called quick- 
tire type (tiring every 90 seconds according to German semi-official statements) : 
eighteen new-model 18'1-cm. (7°09 -inch) quick-firing guns : twelve 15-pounders, twelve 
smaller Q.F. guns. and six torpedo-tubes. 

Protection.—Somewhat similar to that of the * Wittelsbach ” class, but covering a 
greater proportional area of the sice. ° 

Motive Power.—Speed the same as that of the “* Wittelsbach ” class, 19 knots, 

Dimensions.— Displacement 13,000 tons. 

On 22nd March, the third-class erniser *G@” was launched from the Weser Ship- 
building Yard at Bremen. the vessel receiving the name of ~ Frauenlob.” Her 
dimensions are as follows:—Length between perpendiculars, 328 feet; beam, 39 feet 
# inches : displacement when drawing 16°37 feet of water, 2.700 tons. She is the eighth 
ship of the “Gazelle” type. but improved ; her engines are to develop 8.000-T.H.P.. 
instead of the 7,000 of the earlier vessels. which is to give hera speed of 22 knots : she 
will have a bunker capacity of 700 tons. which at 10 knots speed will give her a radius 
of action of 6,090 miles. Her two propellers are three-blade Land made of bronze. Her 
boilers are of the Thornycroft-Schultz water-tube type. Her armour deck runs the 
whole length of the vessel, and the coal is stowed so as to serve as a further protection. 
She carries ten 4-inch QF. guns, fourteen [7-pounders and eight machine guns, 
with two submerged torpedo-tubes. © Two powerful dynamos supply the electricity for 
two search-lights, for the general lighting. and for the motive power of the hoists, 
ventilators. pumps, Capstans, steering gear, ete. 

A new first-class armoured cruiser. to be known at present as the Ersatz * Kaiser,” 
has been laid down recently at the Imperial Yard, Kiel, where the © Fiirst Bismarck” 
and “ Prinz Heinrich” were built : and where the * Prinz Adalbert ” is being finished, 
A fifth cruiser. the Ersatz * K6nig Wilhelm,” is building by Blohm and Voss, at Ham- 
burg. The five cruisers are of much the same type. but the latest vessel will have 
engines of greater H.P. and a speed which is also greater, of from 22 to 23 knots. | She 
is not to be finished until 1905. 

The Germania Yards, Kiel, have in hand a number of torpedo-boat destroyers for 
the German Navy. Their length is nearly 206-8 feet : beam, 22 feet ; and displacement, 
350 tons, G 108, the first of the new type to be launched, recently made a maximum 
speed at her trials of 28°8 knets in Eckernford Bay, where the water is shallow. In 
deeper water she is expected to add another knot to her speed.—Marine Rundschau 


and Neue Preussiseche Kreuz-Zeitung. 
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Vessels Building. 





Remarks ; date of launch : 
probable date of com- 
pletion, ete. 


Displace- 
ment, 
tons. 


Where building. 


Buttle-ships, 
Wittelsbach 
Wettin 
Ziihringen ... 
Mecklenburg 
Schwaben ... 


11.900 
11,900 
11.900 
11.900 
11.900 
we 13.000 
I aes wus we 13,000 
er wie . 13,000 
L, ere es oo! 18,000 
Kaiser Karl der | 11.130 


Grosse ‘ 
Kaiser Barbarossa... 11.130 


Govt. Ya..Wilhelmshavn, Lehd. 3 July, 00 ; compl. 702. 
Schichau, Dantzic . Lehd. 6 June, 01 ; compl. 703. 
Germania Yard, Kiel... Lehd.12 June, 01; compl. 703. 
Vulcan Works, Stettin.., Lehd. 9 Nov..’01; > compl.’03. 
Goyt. Yd..Wilhelmshavn, Lehd. 19 Aug..’01; compl. ’03. 
Germania Works. Kiel... Laid down 1901, 

Schichau, Dantzic . Laid down 190], 
(Kither K or Lwill be laid 

down at Wilhelnshavn.) 

Blohm & Voss, Hamburg Launched 1899 ; compl. 1902, 


Schichau, Dantzic . Nearly ready for service. 
Armoured Cruisers, 


S.S68 Government Yard. Kiel 


9.000 


9.000 


9.000 


Leha, Mar..1900; compl. 1902. 
Leha. June, 1901; compl.1903, 


To be lchd. near end of 1902, 


Prinz Heinrich 
Prinz Adalbert ... 
Krsatz Koni | 
Wilhelm ... \ 
Ersatz Kaiser 


Blohm & Voss, Hamburg 


Government Yard, Kiel Ordered. 


Protected Cruisers, 


Thetis 
Ariadne 
Amazone 
Medusa 
G 


2.645 
2.645 
2645 
2.045 


Govt. Yard, Dantzic 
Weser Yard, Bremen 
Germania Yard, Kiel 
Weser Yard. Bremen 
Howaldt (o.. Kiel 


» Practically ready for service. 


‘ “ a o 
.. Nearly ready for service. 
» Lehd. 5 Dee. “00; compl. 702. 
. Laid down 1901, 


= ee p 
Weser Co.. Bremen ; - a a 
Not yet ordered, 
Ersatz Zieten 
Gun-boats. 


«| Lehd. 1 April, 01; compl. ’02, 
Not vet ordered, 


Panther S99 Govt. Yard, Dantzic 
) 


River gun-boat 
Torpedo- Boats. 

S 102 to S 107 (6) 
boats) ia 

G 108 to G 113 (6) 
boats) see 

G ld te S 119 (6) 
boats) nee { 


) 


350 Schichau., Dantzic » All launched : compl. 1902, 


350 Germania Yard, Kiel... Some launched ; compl, 1903. 


350 Schichau, Dantzic . Said to have been ordered. 


UNITED STATES.—Report of the Schley Court.—Findings of the Court,—Court 
of Inquiry, McLean Building, 1,517 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 13th December, 
1901 :— 

The Court having, by the authority of the Navy Department, occupied rooms Nos. 
9 and 10, McLean Buildings, No. 1,517 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., while 
deliberating upon its proceedings, and the members thereof having assembled daily 
since Monday, 11th November, with the exception of Sundays and holidays, and 
having concluded the investigation, reports its proceedings and the testimony taken, 
with a full and detailed statement of all the pertinent facts which it deems to be 


established, together with its opinion and recommendation in the premises. 
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Fucts.—The Flying Squadron, consisting of the * Brooklyn,” “ Massachusetts.” 
+ Texas.” and “Scorpion.” under the command of Commodore W. 8. Schley, U.S.N.., 
sailed from Key West about & aan. of 19th May, 1898, with orders fram the Navy 
Department and from the Commander-in-Chief of the North Atlantic Squadron to 
proceed with despatch (iimost) off Cienfiegos to capture the enemy off that port. if 
possible, or to blockade him, and to maintain the blockade as close as possible. 

The Flying Squad m arrived off Cienfuevos on the morning 22nd May, and 
established a blockade. During the day the ships lay off the port at various distances, 
in no particular order. At night they formed in column of vessels, headed off shore 
and moved at only sufficient speed for keeping positions. The small vessels performed 
picket duty in shore of the large ships. 

Commodore ‘hiey aid not oc Utmost cdespateh off Cienfuegos and 
blockade that port as close as possible. 

At 10 a.m., 27th May. the * Dupont” arrive ienfuegos with a despatch from 
the Commander-in-Chief. dated Key West. 20th May. Is808. which informed 
Commodere Schley of the probability of the Spanish Squadron being in Santiago dle 
Cuba. and ordered him t iol) Cienfuegos until the receipt of more positive 
information. 

At 1.30 p.m., 22nd May. the » lowa” arrive ienfuegos, and at ¢ p.m. of the 


same date the "Scorpion left Cienfuegos fr 


Ordered to Proceed to Santiaqoa—aAt mB: 23rd May. Comunocdore Schley 


by the a ateh elo Hawk” the following despateh and) memoranda 
from the Comiander-in- ef :—Despatch No. 8. dated Key West. 21st May. 1898, 
which stated that squadron was probably at Santiago and ordered 
Commedtore Schley. if he wi tistiel that the Spanish squadron was not at Cien- 
fuevos, to “proceed with all tch, but cautiously, to Santiago de Cuba. and if the 
enemy i wre, blockade him in that port.” 

A omemorandtuin, dated off Havana, 21st May. TPS808, which directed Commodore 
Schicy to mask his movements in leav nye Cienhuevos, 

A memorandum which stated that a good landing-place had been found by 
Commander MeCalla 133 miles west of Savanilla Point : that the Cubans had perfect 
knowledge of what was going on within Cienfuegos : » Cuban forees in the 
San Juan mountains controlled the railway between Cienfuegos and Trinidad : and 
that there were fair roads from the landing-place to Cienfuegos. 

At 8.30 aam.. 23rd May. the * Castine” and the collier “ Merrimac ” arrived at 

noon on the se late tl tish steamer * Adula” was permitted to go inte 
Cienfuegos. 

At 7 am. 24th May. the * Marblehead.” + Vixen.’ * Kagle ” arrived at 
Cienfuegos. 

About 10 a.m. the ~ Marblehead” and ~ Kagle” proceeded to the landing-place 
135 miles west of Savanilla Point, communicated with the insurgents. landed stores for 
them, learned that the Spanish squadron was not in the harbour of Cienfuegos, 
rejoined the syuadron at 3.30 p.m, and reported to Commodore Schley the information 
obtained, 

After the receipt of this information. Commodore Schley wrote a despatch to 
the Commander-in-Chief, in which he stated ¢ IT shall move eastward to-morrow.” 
He also wrote a despateh to the commandant of the naval base at Key West. in’ which 


he stated :—~" As it is nut found practicable to coal the Texas” from the collier 
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here, where there is so much swell, T shall proceed to-morrow off Santiago de Cuba, 
being embarrassed, however, by the * Texas” short coal supply and her inability to 
coal in the open sea. [shall not be able to remain off that port on account of general 
short coal supply of squudrou, so will prozeed to the vieinity of Nicholas Mole, where 
the water is smooth, and Tecan coal + Texas” and other ships with what may remain 
in collier.” 

No work was, apparently, in progress on the fortifications of Cienfuegos while 
Commodore Schley was off that port. 

No efforts were made by Commo:lore Schley to communicate with the insurgents, 
to discover whether the Spanish syuadron was in the harbour of Cienfuegos prior to 
the morning of 24th May. 

Signal lights were displayed on shore at night, 22nd and 23rd May, but Commodore 
Schley had no information which enabled him to interpret them. 

Before sailing from Cienfuegos. Commodore Schley received reliable information 
that ships could be coaled in the vicinity of Cape Cruz and in Gonaives Channel. 

The Start for Santiago. —-The Flying Squadron, with the exception of the 
Castine,” sailed from Cienfuegos about 8 p.m. of 24th May; the heavy ships in 
column of vessels, the light ships on the right flank and the collier * Merrimac ” on 
the left flank, At 10.10 am, of 25th May, the light vessels were shifted to the port 
beam and the collier to the starboard beam. 

Before midnight of 24th May, owing to heavy rolling, the forward compartment 
of the “ Eagle” filled with water, which reduced her speed. 

On 25th May the wind was fresh from the eastward, the weather was bad and the 
senowos heavy for surul vessels. The syuadron reduced its speed to cnable the * Eagle” 
to remain with it. On 26th May the weather improved, the wind veered to the west- 
ward and became light, and the sea moderated. At 1.30 pan. Commodore Schley sent 
the “ Eagle” to Port Antonio to coal and then to return to Key West. At noon of 
26th May the * Kagle” had sufficient coal to steam 10 knots per hour for three days. 
At 5.30 pam. the squadron stopped about 22 miles to the southward of the port of 
Santiago and was joined by the scouts “ Minneapolis,” “ Yale,” and “St. Paul.” At 
6 pam. 26th May, the engines of the collier “ Merrimac” were temporarily disabled. 
The engines were changed to work “compound.” and at 4.20 p.m. of 27th May she was 
able to make 6 knots with her own steam. The broken parts of the engines were 
repaired on board the flag-ship, all repairs being completed at midnight of 28th May ; 


” 


The * Yale” towed the * Merrimac” while disabled. 

The commanding officer of the “St. Paul” visited the flag-ship in obedicnee to 
signal, took with him a Cuban pilot, and had a conversation with Commodore Schley. 
Commodore Schley had no conversation with the senior commanding officer of the scouts 
and obtained no positive information from the scouts regarding the Spanish squadron, 

The Retrograde Morement.-At 7.15 pan, 26th) May, Commodore Schley changed 
the course of the Flying Squadron to the westward and signalled to his squadron : 
* Destination Key West, eid south side of Cuba and Yucatan Channel, as soon as 
collier is realy : speed 9 knots.” 

The syuadron proceeded westward 18 miles: stopped at 11.15 p.m., the tow lines 
of the collier having parted; drifted until 3.40 p.m., 27th May ; resumed its west ward 
course for 23 miles ; stopped again at 7.15 p.m. and drifted until 1 p.m. of 28th May. 

At 9.30 a.m., 27th May, the “ Harvard” joined the Flying Squadron, and her 


commanding officer delivered to Commodore Schley the following despatch, dated 25th 


May, addressed by the Department to the * Harvard” at St. Nicholas Mole, Hayti :— 
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* Proceed at once and inform Schley and also the senior officer present off 
Santiago de Cuba as follows: ALL Department’s information indicates the Spanish 


Division is still at Santiago de Cuba. The Department looks to you to ascertain fact, 


and that the enemy, if therein, does not leave without a decisive action. Cubans 


familiar with Santiago de Cuba say that there is landing place five (5) nautical miles 
west or six (6) from mouth of harbour, and that there insurgents probably will be 
found, and not Spanish. From the surrounding heights can see every vessel in the 
port. As svon as ascertained notify the Department whether enemy is there. Could 
not squadron, and also the * Harvard,’ coal from * Merrimac’ leeward Cape Craz, 
Cuba: Gonaives, Haiti Channel, or Mole, Haiti? The Department will send coal 
immediately to Mole, Haiti. Report without delay situation at Santiago de Cuba.” 

This despatch was answered by Commodore Schley about noon, 27th May, as 
follows :-— 

Coal Supply Sufficient.—* Received despatch of 26th May, delivered by * Harvard 


’ 


off Santiazo de Cuba. * Merrimac’s’ engine is disabled, and she is helpless: am 
obliged to have her towed to Key West. Have been absolutely unable to coal the 
* Texas, * Marblehead,’ * Vixen,’ and * Brooklyn’ from collier owing to very rough seas 
and boisterous weather since leaving Key West. * Brooklyn’ is the only one in 
squadron having more than sufficient coal to reach Key West. Impossible to remain 
off Santiago in present state of coal account of the squadron. Not possible to coal to 
leeward of Cape Cruz in summer, owing to south-west winds. * Harvard’ just reports 
to me she has only coal enough to reach Jamaica. and she will proceed to Port Royal : 
also reports only smal vessels could coal at Gonaives or Mole, Haiti. * Minneapolis’ 


has only coal enough to reach Key West, and same of * Yale” which will tow 


‘Merrimac. [t is to be regretted that the Department’s orders cannot be obeyed, 
earnestly as we have all striven to that end. [Tam foree:d to return to Key West rid 
Yucatan Passage for coal. Can ascertain nothing certain concerning enemy. Was 
obliged to send * Eagle’ to Port Antonio, Jamaica, yesterday, as she had only 27 tons 
of coal on board. Will leave ‘St. Paul’ here. Will require 9,500 tons of coal at 
Key West.” 

The coal supply of the vessels of the Fiying Squadron at noon on 27th May was 
sufficient to have enabled them to steam at 10 knots per hour. The * Brooklyn” for 
11} days, the * Iowa” for 74 days, the * Massachusetts ” for 10 days, the “Texas” for 
6} days, the “Marblehead” for 3) days, the “Vixen” for 11} days: or to have 
remained on blockade duty off Santiago de Cuba: The “ Brooklyn” for 26 days, the 
“Towa” for 16 days, the * Massachusetts” for 20 days, the * Texas” for 10 days, the 
~ Marblehead” for 5 days, the “Vixen” for 23 days. and then steam to Gonaives, 
Hayti, or to Cape Cruz, Cuba, to coal. At that date the Flying Squadron was aecom- 
panied by the collier * Merrimac.” containing 1.350 tous of coal. The amount of coal 
required to completely fill the coal bunkers of all the vessels of the Flying Squadron 
on this same date was 2.750 tons. 

Conditions favourable for Coaling.—The conditions of wind, sea, and weather 
from noon on 26th May to Ist June were favourable for taking coal from a collier at 
sea off Santiago. The “Iowa,” “ Castine,” and “ Dupont” coaled at Cienfuegos from 
the collier ‘“ Merrimac” on 23rd May, and the “ Massachusetts” and “ Castine ” on 
2tth May. The * Texas” asked permission to coal first on 23rd May, and was refused, 
by Commodore Schley, who ordered the “ Lowa” to coal first, and the “ Massachusetts ” 
second, The “Texas” was ordered to coal from the gollier on 24th May, but the order 
was revoked, as the ** Massachusetts ” was alongside of the collier, and the commanding 


officer of the collier deemed it unsafe to place his vessel between two battle-ships. 
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The “Texas” and the “ Marblehead” coaled at sea off Santiago, from colliers, on 27th 
and 28th May, the “Massachusetts? and “Vixen” on 29th May: the “ Brooklyn” 
and “Towa” on 30th May ; the “ Brooklyn,” * Texas,” and “ Marblehead ” on 31st May. 

At 3.35 pan, 27th May, Commodore Schley signalled to the “St. Paul” :—* If 
Sampson comes here tell him half of syuadron out of coal and collier engine broken 
down.” 

At 1045 p.m., 27th May, Commo.ore Schley signalled to the * Texas ” :—* The 
more coal you take in this smooth weather the less you will have to take in Hayti.” 

Commodore Schley made no effort to ascertain whether the Spanish squadron was 
in the harbour of Santiago ; he left said harbour entirely unguarded from 6 p.m. of 
26th May to5 pam. of 27th May, and guarded only by the scout “St. Paul” from 
+ pam.on 27th May until about 6 pan, of 28th May. The Flying Squadron arrived off 
the harbour of Santiago de Cuba, 7 miles south of the Morro, at 6 p.m. on 28th May, 
and established a blockade. 

The distance from Cienfuegos to Santiago is 315 miles. Commodore Schley did 
not proceed with all despatch from Cienfuegos to Santiago de Cuba. 

The Attack on the » Colon.’—Karly ou the morning of 29th May the * Cristobal 
Colon” and other vessels of the Spanish squadron were discovered at anchor in the 
harbour of Santiago, about 1,200 yards from the entrance. No attempt was made by 
Commodore Schley on 29th May or 30th May to capture or destroy these Spanish 
vessels, At 1.30 p.m., 30th May, the cruiser “ New Orleans” and the collier “ Sterling ” 
joined the Flying Squadron, 

At 10.55 am, 31st May, Commodore Schley shifted Jus flag to the & Massa- 
chusetts.” At 11,10 ain. the flag-ship “ Massachusetts” signalled: * The + Massa- 
chusetts, "New Orleans,” and ‘Towa’ will go in after dimmer to a distance of 7,000 
yards and fire at * Cristobal Colon’ with 8-. 12-, and 13-inch guns. Speed about 
10 knots.” 

At 1.30 p.m. the three vessels designated steamed in column toward the entrance 
to the harbour of Santiago, heading to the eastward. at about 10 knots speed. The 
ships passed the harbour entrance about 7,000 yards distant from the Morro, firing at 
the “Colon” and the shore batteries with ranges varying from 7,000 to 8,200 yards. 
All projectiles fell short. 

When the ships had passed to the eastward of the entrance the flag-ship turned 
off shore, followed in succession by the other ships, repassed the entrance and fired as 
before, but with ranges varying from 9,000 yards to 11,000 yards. Some of these 
projectiles fell near the * Colon.” The fire was returned by the ships in the harbour 
and by the land batteries, but no large guns were used by the batteries. Several 
projectiles passed over our vessels, but no injuries were sustained, 

The Santiago Blockade.—The Flying Squadron did not withdraw at night from 
the entrance to Santiago harbour toa distance at sea. The blockade was maintained 
at an average distance of about 6 to 7 miles from the harbour entrance during the day 
and probably somewhat nearer during the night. Two vessels performed picket duty 
at night, 2 miles inside of the line of véssels. 

The Spanish squadron was discovered to be in the entrance to Santiago harbour 
steaming out at about 9.30 am., 3rd July, 1898. The “ Brooklyn” at that time was 
heading to the westward of north, about 6,300 yards south-west, three-quarters south 
from the Morro, which was practically her blockading position. 

Large vessels coming out of the harbour of Santiago were obliged to head about 


south-west by south, and the Spanish: vessels, therefore, iu coming out, until clear of 
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the shoal to the rd, were obliged to head directly for the position of the 
* Brooklyn.” , : f this shoal the Spanish vessels turned, in) suecession. 
to the westward and took a course nearly parallel to the land, 

The * Bravo rs j ‘he + Brooklyn” stool toward the Spanish vessel with 
varying i Ve shot me | forward turret at 3.500 yards range, which 
proved short. ane i y hel port battery. When about 1400 yards 
distant from the lead Spanish ship. the * Teresa.” the.“ Brooklyn” turne:t to. star- 
board, with her. helm hard apor nd continued s» to turn until she headed to the 
westward parallel the course of Spi hships. The commanding officer of the 


* Brook i t the helm hard aport, and at almost the same instant Commodore 


* Hard aport.” 


ivi’s” helm was put lard aport the * Teresa ” was about 1,400 
* Brooklyn,” the * Viscaya ” was to the eastward of 
Was to the eastward of the * Viscaya.” When the 
uid was heading to the westward. parallel to the 
: ie * Colon” were about 2,400 yards to 
‘aof the ~ Brooklyn” was 

ypped and backed her engines. 
ISYS, about the time the * Brooklyn” 
4 proximity of the * Texas” 

inmander A.C, Hodgson. 

daily newspaper a letter addressed to 
June, T899 in which Lieut.- 
n the New York Sun and 
vof the battle of Santiago, 
iot have published the other 

this matter, ° 
Fiving Squadron, should have 


should have maintained a close 


May. at Cienfuegos. to obtain information 
communicating with the insurgents at the place 
rel to him at &.15 a.m. of that date. 

Cienfuegos to Santiago de Cuba with all despatch, 


a view of intercepting the encmy in any 


ce * Barrie.” 
turn westward with his squadron, 


1 the Navy 1h poeurt tne nt’s order of 25th May. 


shod have endeavoured to capture or destroy the Spanish vessels at anchor 
» entrance of Santiago harbour on 29th and 30th May. 
did not do his utmost with the force under his command to capture or destroy 
olon” and other vessels of the enemy which he attacked on 31st May. 
commencing the engagement on 3rd July with the port battery and turning 
the * Brooklyn” around with port helm, Commolore Schley caused her to lose distance 
and position with the Spanish vessels, especially with the * Viscaya” and * Colon.” 
The turn of the * Brooklyn” to starboard was made to avoid getting her into a 
‘ 
dangerous proximity to the Spanish vessels. The turn was made toward the “ Texas.” 


and caused that vessel to stop and to back her engines to avoid possible collision. 
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Admiral Schley did injustice to Lieut.<Commander A. ©. Hodgson in publishing 
only a portion of the correspondence which passed between them. 

Commodore Schley’s conduct in connection with the events of the Santiago 
campaign prior to Ist June, 1898, was characterise | by vacillation, dilatoriness, and 
lack of cnterprise. 

His official reports regarding the coal supply and the coaling facilities of the 
Flying Squadron were inaccurate and misleading. 

His conduct during the battle of 8rd July was self-possessed, and he encouraged’, 
in his own person, his subordinates, officers, and men to fight courageously. 

GEORGE DEWEY, Admiral, U.S.N.. President. 

SAM. C. LEMLY, 


Judge-Advocate-General, U.S.N., Judge-Advocate. 


Admiral Dewey's Opinion—In the opinion of the undersigned the passage. from 


Key West to Cienfuegos was made by the Flying Squadron with ail possible despatch, 


Commodore Schley having in view the importance of arriving off Cienfuegos with as 
much coal as possible in the ships’ bunkers. 

The blockade of Cienfuegos was effective. 

Commodore Schley, in permitting the steamer *Adula” to enter the port of 
Cienfuegos, expected to obtain information concerning the Spanish squadron from her 
when she came out. 


The passage from Cienfuegos to a point about 22 miles south of Santiago was 
made with as much despatch as was possible while keeping the squadron a unit. 

The blockade of Santiago was effective. 

Commodore Schley was the senior officer of our squadron off Santiago when the 
Spanish squadron attempted to escape on the morning of 3rd July, D808. He was in 
absolute command and is entitled to the eredit due to such commanding officer for the 
¢lorious vietory which resulted in the total destruction of the Spanish ships. 

GORGE Dewey, Admiral, U.S.N. 

SAM. (. LEMLY, 


Judge- Ad vocate-General, US.N., Judge-Advocate, 
Recommendation.—In view of the length of time which has elapsed since the 
occurrence of the events of the Santiago campaign, the court recommends no further 
proceedings be had in the premises, 


GEORGE Dewey, Admiral. U.S.N.. President. 
SAM. ©, LEMLY, 


Judge-Advocate-General, UNS. Judge-Advocate. 


Findings of Schley Court Approved.—Navy Departinent. Washington, 20th 
December, 1901, 


The Department has read the testimony in this case, the arguments of counsel 
at the trial: the court’s findings of fact. opinion, and recommendation ; the individual 


memorandum of the presiding member; the statement of exceptions to the said 


findings and opinion by the applicant; the reply to said statement by the Judge- 


Advocate of the court and his-assistant : and the brief this day submitted by counsel 


for Rear-Admiral Sampson traversing the presiding member's view as to who was in 
command at the battle of Santiago. 


And. after careful consideration, the findings of fact and the opinion of the full 
court are approved, 





ae, 


<< 
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As to the points on which the presiding member differs from the opinion of the 
majority of the court. the opinion of the majority is approved. 

As to the further expression of his views by the same member with regard to the 
questions of command on the morning of 8rd July, 1898, and of the title to credit for 
the ensuing victory, the conduct of the court in making no finding and rendering no 
opinion on these questions is approved—indeed it could with propriety take no other 
course. evidence on these questions, during the inquiry, having been excluded by tire 
court 

The Department approves the recommendation of the court) that no further 
proceedings be had in the premises. 

The Department records its appreciation of the arduous labours of the whole court. 

(Signed) JOHN D. LONG, 


Secretary of the Navy. 


Navy Department. Washington, 20th December, 1901. 

Gentlen.en,—In view of the Department’s approval, this day, of the recommen- 
dation of the Court of Inquiry in the case of Rear-Admiral Schley, that no further 
proceedings be had. and of the fact that the question of command was excluded from 
consideration by the court, the Department will take no action upon the brief tiled by 
you in behalf of Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson. 

Very respectfully. 
(Signed) JOHN D. Lone, 


Secretary, 


Rear-Admiral Schley has sinee forwarded a letter to the President, protesting 
avainst the finding of the Court, as opposed to the overwhelming weight of evidence 


brought forward on his behalf. and President Roosevelt: has. in consequence, drawn up 


a lengthy Memorandum, in which he reviews the whole case, which was promulgated 


last month. The Memorandum will be published in the June No, of the JOURNAL. 
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PRINCIPAL APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS FOR APRIL, 1902. 

Major-General I. G. Slade, C.B., R.A. to be Inspector-General of Royal Garrison 
Artillery. Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet Colonel H. V. Cowan, A.D.C., to be Assistant 
Military Secretary at Head-Quarters, and to have the substantive rank of Colonel in 
the Army. — Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet| Colonel the Hon. J apier, C.M.G., from 
lp. resumes the appointment of Inspector of Gymnasia. Major-General D. J. 5. 
McLeod, C.B.. DS.0., Indian Army, to command a First-Class District in India. 
Colonel Sir C. 8. B. Parsons, K.C.M.G., from an AVA.G, to be a Colonel on the Staff to 
command the Troops in Canada, and to have the temporary rank of Major-General 
whilst so employed, — Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet Colonel H. M. Rose, D.S.0., LS.C., to 
be a Colonel on the Staff in India, and to have the substantive rank of Colonel in the 
Army. Brevet Colonel KE, A. W.S. Grove, C.B., from Lieut.-Colonel h.p. to be an 
A.A.G,, and to have the substantive rank of Colonel in the Army.  Lieut.-Colonel 
. F. Johnson, C.M.G., Royal Garrison Artillery, to be Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel H. W. 
Smith-Rewse, R.E., to be Colonel. Major and Brevet Lieut.-Colonel G. A. Cookson, 
LS.C., is granted the local rank of Colonel whilst employed in South Africa, Lieut.- 
Colonel C. G. Jeans. Ordnance Officer Second Class, to be Ordnance Officer First Class, 
with the substantive rank of Coloncl in the Army. Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Oughterson, 
AS.C., to be Colonel Lieut.-Colonel R. C. Bruxuer-Randall, h.p., to be Colonel. 
Lieut.-Colonel A.W. F. Jackson, hyp. to be Colonel. Major (local Lieut.-Colonel) 
K. J. BE. Swayne, LS.C., is granted the local rank of Colonel whilst commanding the 
troops in Somaliland, Lieut.-General A. L. Lyttelton-Annesicy, from 12th Lancers, to 
Colonel of the TLth Hussars. © Major-General J. C. Russell to be Colonel of the 12th 
Lancers. Local Major-General the Right Hon, C. C. W., Lord Chesham, K.C.B.,Inspector- 
General of Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa, Lieut.-Colonel 10th Battalion, on relin- 
quishing his commission is granted the honorary rank of Major-General in the Army. 
Colonel (temporary Major-General) A. G. Raper, from Colonelon the Staff, commanding 
the troops in Jamaica, to be a Major-General, and to be placed on the Staff in that rank to 
command the Infantry Brigade at Gibraltar. Colonel R, Auld, from an A.Q.M.G, at 
Head-Quarters, to be DQ.M.G. at Head-Quarters.  Lieut.-Colonel F. T. Clayton, (.B., 
from AWS.CL, to be an A.Q.M.G.at Head-Quarters, and to have the substantive rank 
of Colonel in the Army. Major and Brevet Lieut.-Colonel F.S. Robb, from the Durham 
Light Infantry, to be an AVA.G. at Head-Quarters, and to have the substantive rank 
of Colonel in the Army, Lieut.-Colonel H. P. Carden, Discharge Depét to be Colonel, 
Lieat..Colonel F.S. L. Pernno, A.A.G. Sirhind District, to be Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel 
J. EK. Blackburn, R.E., to be Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel H. D’A. Breton, R.E., to be 
Colonel. Major and Brevet Lieut.-Colonel W. 8. Sparks, C.M.G., employed with the 
Egyptian Army, to be Colonel in recognition of his services during an Expedition in 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal Province. Hon. Major-General the Right Hon. C. C. W., Lord 
Chesham, K.C.B., to be Inspector-Genor:] of Imperial Yeomanry, with the temporary 
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rank of Major-General in the Army whilst so employed. Colonel J. F. Bally, from 
Commandant and Superintendent School of Gunnery, to be a Brigadier-General on the 
Staff to command the Royal Artillery at Gibraltar, and to have the temporary rank of 


Major-General whilst so employed. Colonel A. J. Nixon, from Colonel on the Staff 


for Royal Artillery to be Commandant and Superintendent of the School of Gunnery. 
Lient.-Colonel J. W. Godfray, C.B., A.A.G., South Africa, to be Colonel. Lieut.- 
Colonel G. Grant-Dalton, h.p., to be Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel J. L. Fixott, an Inspector. 


General of Ordnance in India, to have the substantive rank of Colonel in the Army. 


HoMgé.—The accompanying illustration represents the latest departure in auto- 


mobilism, and, as will be seen, consists of the combination of offensive weapons 
with an armoured moter wagon, the whole forming a novel appliance, the scope 
and utility of which may prove of far-reaching character. The machine is the 
invention of Mr. PF. R. Simms, and has been built to the order of Viekers, Sons & Maxim, 
Ltd. [ts principal object is to act on the defensive on the coast roads of this country, 
but if successful in this departure there are many other obvious uses in warfare to 


which the car can be a For instance, it is suggested that for quelling street 


mobs it might be adopted. It weighs complete about 53 tons, and the 6-mm. Vickers 


steel armour completely encircles the car frame. The wheels are of wood with iron 
tires. The armour is of crinoline shape, flattened longitudinally and having a ram fore 
and aft. The extreme length is 28 feet, the beam 8 feet, and the height 16 feet. One 
f the chief difficulties which was encountered in the armour-plating was the method 


of securing it to the frame of the car, as it was found that the constant vibration due 


to running over ordinary rovl surfaces loosened the riveting. This has, however, been 
remedied by attaching the armour to the frame by means of semi-clliptical springs, on 
to which it is hung by means of brackets. The four semi-elliptical springs are mounted 
on steel trestles, suitably braced and stayed to the main frame. By this it will be seen 


that the armour is not rigidly fixed to the frame. It is claimed, moreover, that this 


system of mounting increases the impenetrability of the armour, by allowing a certain 


amount of lateral movement when hit by projectiles. This movement is limited by 
Dp. 


distance links. The armament on the car shown at the Crystal Palace on 4th Apri’ 
last includes two automatic Q.F. Maxim guns and a pom-pom, with their turret 


mountings, The ammunition is ¢arried in boxed-in stores situated at the extreme ends 
of the armour. 


The frame of the vehicle is rectangular, and is built up of heavy steel channels of 


U section—tied, stayed, and braced so as to be perfectly rigid. The motive power is 
supplied by a 16-H.P. four-eylinder hydro-carbon engine of the Daimler type, with 
Simms-Bosch magneto-electric ignition. The eylinders are 90-mm. diameter and 


13)-mm. stroke. The transmission of power is effecte | by friction cone direct through 


‘hort length of shafting to the specd-changing gear, the male part being movable, 


a 
and operated by means of a foot lever throwing the engine in and out of gear. The 
speed gear is on the Cannstatt principle, and has four definite speels, 7.e., 14, 3, 5, 9 miles 
per hour, With the accelerator, however, the speed of the car may be increased by 


»\ 


25 per cent. By means of the speed gear, which is controlled by two levers, each 
commanding two speeds. the friction clutch is automatically released before the change 
of speed is effected. The third lever controls the forward or backward movement, the 
gear being so arranged as to give all four speeds, either forward or backward, which is 
attained by means of a shifting double-bevel pinion. The transmission of power to 


the driving wheels is by means of a ceunter-shaft, on which is fitted the differentia 
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gear; at either end of this shaft is fixed a sprocket wheel, and these sprocket wheels 


drive, by means of chains, the road wheels, 


The steering gear is designed on the well-known Ackermann principle, and is 


controlled by hand-wheel and worm gearing, which renders the manceuvring casy and 





et Al te 


a 


Moron WAR CAR. 








safe for heavy vehicles of this type. Ample brake-power is provided, There is one 
foot brake, throwing the friction cone out of gear simultaneously with acting on a 
powerful double-acting brake clutch, mounted on the first gear wheel shaft. There is 


also a very powerful hand wheel brake, putting into action, first, two powerful hand- 





= 
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brakes on the hubs of the two driving wheels, and, if turned still further, engaging 
two powerful circumferential brakes on the driving wheels. 
Four persons are said to be sufficient to man the machine, but there is ample 


platform area for a further number of riflemen.—Lugineer, 





INDIA.—The Army in India.—The Programme of Improrement.—General Sir 
Edmond Elles, in his memorandum on the Military Estimates, expiains that from the 
Ist April, His Majesty’s Government propose to increase the pay of the soldier by 2d. a 
day, the idea being to relieve him of stoppages. On the Ist April, 1904, a further 
increase of Gd. a day will be granted, but the good-conduct pay and musketry prizes 
will be abolished. Under the new conditions of enlistment men will be enlisted first for 
three years’ colour service, but after two years’ service they will be given the option of 
volunteering to prolong their service to seven or eight years, receiving 6d. extra under 
certain conditions. It is apparent that all the Army in India will be on the inereased 
scale of pay, entailingan extra charge of £226,000 in the two ensuing financial years, and 
an additional charge of £560,090 per annum afterwards. These are the proposals of His 
Majesty's Government which it is presumed will come into operation after they have 


reccived the sanction of the House of Commons. 


Field Army.—The measures mentioned by Sir Edwin Collen to be carried out in the 
present year have made good progress, and should be nearly completed, but owing to the 
war in South Africa it is difficult to obtain warlike stores. Out of 62,000 rifles ordered 


for this year only 32,000 have yet been received. 


Out of the 133 officers for the Staff Corps mentioned last year, the Secretary of 
State sanctioned. 128 : these have been appointed to British regiments and will join the 
Staff Corps in due course. The mounted infantry schools have been established, and an 
excellent stamp of animal has been obtained for them. 

In November, 1900, the Secretary of State sanctioned certain measures for the 
re-organisation of the transport in India. Effect has been given to this sanction during 
the past year. Twelve cadres of pack mules have been organised with their full com- 
plement of officers and non-commissioned officers, and are now capable of rapid 
expansion in time of need into full corps of 840 mules each. The experiment of forming 
cadres of camels, whose owners serve on the silladar system, have been put into 
execution. Nine such cadres have been formed, which can, in time of war, be expanded 
in a short space of time into complete corps of 1,068 camels each, Two cadres have also 
been formed of pony carts, which when expanded on mobilisation by the purchase of 
additional ponies, will give us two full cart trains of 1,164 ponies and 580 carts each, 
These measures give a nucleus of efficiently organised transport, which, though very 
small when compared with the total needs of the Army, is, nevertheless, superior to 
anything which India has previously had. It is proposed to extend this valuable 
organisation before long to the rest of the standing transport, which is as yet not fully 
prepared for war. 

In accordance with the general scheme of transport organisation other measures 
have been pursued which will greatly facilitate the collection of animals for employment 
in future campaigns. A number of officers are engaged in preparing a reliable census 
of suitable transport animals throughout Northern India, and thus will enable the 
requirements of the Army in war to be spread over “the whole country, a suitable quota 


being drawn from each district. 
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Frontier Defence.—The Khushalgarh-Kohat-Thal Railway has made good progress. 
and has afforded an excellent field of training in railway construction for the Pioneer 
regiments and companies of Sappers and Miners. 

Ordnance Fuctories.—The new lyddite-filling factory at Kirkee is in working order, 
and the cordite factory and central carriage factory have made good progress during 
the year. An officer was deputel to England in connection with the new rifle factory 
at Ishapur. 

Re-armament.—The re-armanent of the field army will be completed from the rifles 
due in this year’s (1901-02) indent. 

Ambulance Bearer Corps.—An important reyuirement in the nature of transport 
for field service is the Indian dooly-bearer, Of late years it has been most difficult to 
obtain men of the right physique and class, and the Secretary of State has sanctioned 
the organisation of an Ambulance Bearer Corps under the medical authorities 6,000 


5.700 a year, in addition to initial charges of Rs 





strong. The cost will be Rs. 3, 
72,400. 

Additional Officers.—The necessity of a further inerease of Staff Corps officers 
hiving been recognised, it has been decided to add 64 more officers to the establishment, 
viz., one to cach regiment in the field army. The cost of this measure for a whole year 
will be about Rs. 3,00,000, half of which sum only has been entered in the Estimates 
of 1902-03. 

Re-organisation.— Madrax Arny.—Experience having shown that suitable recruits 
to maintain the twenty-five Madras infantry battalions cannot be obtained from within 
the limits of that command, proposals were, on the 7th November, 1901, submitted to 
the Secretary of State to India for the reconstitution of ten battalions of Madras 
infantry from the fighting races of Northern India. These proposals have been 
sanctioned, and orders for the reconstitution of four regiments to begin with will be 
issued shortly. Another regiment of Madras Infantry (the 11th Madras Infantry) 
is being reconstituted asa regiment of Coorgs, this class being enlisted as a experimental 
measure. 

With a view to improving the Madras Cavalry, and owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining a sufficient Mahomedan element in Madras, the field of recruitment is also to 
be enlarged. One regiment is to be reconstituted, and will be composed of three 
squadrons, the material for which will be drawn from Northern and Central India, and 
of one squadron of Madras Mussalmans. The question of the reconstitution of the two 
other cavalry regiments will be taken up when the results in the case of reconstituted 
regiment have been tested. 

Engineers.—It is proposed to augment the engineer arm in India, viz. (i) to add 
two companies to the strength of the Bombay Sappers aud Miners: (ii) to form a 
fortress of Sappers and Miners for service at Aden ; (iii) to raise a railway company of 
Sappers and Miners to be employed permanently with a railway administration in 
peace-time, but available for work at the front in war. The cost of these three measures 
has been taken at approximately Rs. 145,000, Rs. 24,300, and Rs. 33,500 respectively, 
and provision to the extent of 2 lakhs has been made in the Estimates of 1902-03. 

Horse and Field Artillery.—A scheme for the improvement of organisation of 
Horse and Field Artillery was forwarded to the Secretary of State in October, 1901, 
and in anticipation of sanction Rs. 540,090 have been included in the Military 
Estimates of 1902-03, and Rs. 4,00,00) in Military Works Estimates. Rs. 76.100 have 
also been provided in the Estimates on account of the briga:le division staff which con- 
stitute a part of the scheme. 
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Addition of Three Howitzer Batteries to the Army in India.—TVhe estimated 
cost of adding three howitzer batteries to the Army in India, sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State in February, 1901. is Rs. 29,31,655 initial, and Rs. 12,31,620 annual military, 
and Rs. 16,00.000 Military Works. For the next year provision has been made on 
account of the howitzer batteries to the extent of Rs. 18,12,115 initial. and Rs. 4.82,605 
recurring. besides Rs, 2,00,000 in the Military Works Estimates. 

Active Garrison Artillery for Frontier Posts.—The Secretary of State's sanction 

formation of a corps of Native garrison artillery for frontier posts is being asked 

The estimated cost of the corps is initial military Rs. 18.800 ; recurring military 
is. 62.300. and Military Works for accommodation Rs. 50,000. [t is proposed to raise 
the corps in two years, but that all building requirements should) be met in 1902-03 
A suti of Rs, 40.550 has been provided in the Military Estimates of 1902-02, and 
Rs. 50.000 in the Military Works Estimates. 

Hospital T ain.—-The success of liospital trains in South Africa has decided the 
Government to supply a hospital train for India at cost of Rs. 1.97,000. 

Machine Guns.—A further addition will be made to the machine guns already 
supplied for the field army, twenty will be obtained at a cost of 1 lakh. 

Chitral Communication, —The post at Dargai, which will defend the railway 

I] be completed. The bridge over the Swat River at Chakdara,. to replace 
i » built in 895. will. it is hoped. be pushed well forward. and 
ver at Nowshera will be commenced, thus strengthening our 

-on this section of the frontier. 
misapprehension appears so exist regarding the policy of 
ia as to re-arming the Volunteers. [t has been held that the 
s the Native Army. = This will be very shortly completed, and it is 
re-armament of the Volunteers with the °303 rifle 
limited capacity of the outturn in’ rifles, it is impossible to 
rtain namber annually, Provision has been made for 50,000 rifles at 


Lcost of 34 lakhs. and 15 lakhs have been allotted for ammunition. 


Railway Bridges. A small provision is made of LT lakh for continuing the 


lefending the bridge-heads. and 2 lakl have been allotted towards 


ulwavs over railway bridges at rail level. 


Ordnance Factories. —TVhe difliculty of obtaining war material with England at 

rn conclusively that the policy of inaking India self-supporting as far as 

possible in warlike ‘es is sound. Tn this view allotments have been made up to the 

limit to which money can be spent. On the cordite factory 3 lakhs are allotted for 

machinery, and 6 lakhs for military works, and it is hoped that it will be in working 

order early it . For the gun carriage factory an equal amount of 6 lakhs is 

allotted. For the Tshapore Rifle Factory a first allotment of 7 lakhs, military, and 

akhs military works, has been made, and the establishment of the factory will be 
pushed oi as rapidly as possible. 

Mounted Infantry.—Vhe progress of accommodation for mounted infantry 
necessitates a further outlay of 2 lakhs. An addition to the Ordnance Department 
of cight otticers as a leave reserve is a necessity at a cost of Rs, £8,000. 

Further experiments are being mad:+ in electric lighting and punkha pulling in 
the barrack of British troops. My, Preeee, an electrician elected by the Secretary of 
State. was engaged by the Inlian Government for six months to advise generally 


regarding installations. He completed his work in January, and has submitted his 
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report, Which will be considered, Meantime Rs, 2.34.000 aro being especially allotted 
to continue experiments, 

The Supvly and Transport Corps.—The necessity for improving the popularity of 
service in the Supply ant Transport Corps has been seriously considered during the 
year. In response to the urgent advice of the Director-General the above title has 
been adopted as one mor: likely to be attractive than that of “ Commisswiat Dep ut- 
ment,” and the Secretary of State has agreed to certain improvements in the pay and 
prospects of officers, costing Rs. 62,000 a year. 


The general efficieney of this service will also be increased by the appointment of 


four inspectors for the more effectual supervision of expenditure, by a further addition 


fit officers to the Supply branch, both of which have been sanctioned : and by an 
addition of forty-three British non-commissioned. officers to the same branch, to which 
the Secretary of State has been asked to agree. The cost of the latter measure will 
be Rs. 80,000 annually, as well as an initial outiay for quarters and equipment of 
Rs. 2.68000, 

The Nursing Nervice.—Tihe Secretary of State has also sanctioned an inercase to 
the Army Nursing Service, a corps which has proved of immense value to the British 
Army in India. The inereass is to amount to thirty-nine in number. but will be 
limited next vear to three superintendents and thirteen nursing sisters. The cost. of 
this will be Rs. 18,900 in India in the first year. 

Simplification of fecounts.—In December. 1900, a special committee was 
appointed for the purpose of investigating the whole system under which the accounts 
of the Army and its departments are prepared and rendered to the Military Accounts 
Department, and tinally disposed of. Their investigation, which lasted nearly nine 
months, have been completed. and their report submitted. Their recommendations 
and proposals are far-reaching, and great simplification and reduction of work, all 
round, will result from their adoption. The decisions are being promulgated in a 


separate resolution of Government. -Pioncer Mail. 


FRANCE -—With regard to the 1902) Budget, the Chamber laid down a new 
organisation for the troops of the Sahara, to be se regulated by deerees as to reduce to 
an aeceptable minimum the budgetary consequences of the occupation of the oasis 
groups of Gurara, Tuat, and Tidikelt. A deeree recently promulgated on the initiative 
of the Minister for War, has as its object the formation of three native companies, called 
* dos Oasis Sahariennes,” to whom are especially allotted the duties of the occupation 
and defence of these oasis groups, 

The objeet of this formation is to replace the present Sahara troops, who will be 
disbanded after six months, by natives recruited from the Sahara itself, and who will 
be able, thanks to their origin, to maintain themselves and to live on the resourees of 
the country, which will largely obviate the necessity for the burdensome transport 
of supplies, which have at present to be kept up by frequent convoys. The three 
companies, consisting of infantry, cavalry and mountain guns, will be substituted for all 
the European troops now oceupying this region, and will only maintain such a proportion 
of Frenehinen as will be absolutely indispensable for the eadres. The natives will be 
enrolled by voluntary enlistment and by re-engagements for a period of two years, 
They will continue to live in aceordanee with their usual habits, viz.. grouped with 
their families round the ehief centres, and will be allowed, at the same time that they 
sive their military serviees, to occupy themselves with the cultivation of the country 


and with tending their flocks and herds, 
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The Fr ‘h eadres will receive a special rate of pay and bounty, exclusive of 
all issues in kind. The officers will be entrusted with the duties both of com- 
manding the troops and with the administration of the country, Thus in ordinary 
times all distribution of food, forage, harness, clothing, and small equipment may be 
dispensed with. Finally, each company will be given a camel equipment, by means of 
which they will be able to carry out their own transport of supplies when they have to 
travel over the country, or to move rapidly to some threatened peint. Tn detail the 
companies will be at the disposal of, and will be distributed by, the General Command- 
inv the NINth Anny Corps, under the chief supervision of the Governor-General of 


Algeria, They are net liable for service outside the region of the Sahara oases, 





no overy exceptional cases, which must be decided upon by the Governor-General in 
agreement with the Home Government. Each company will be commanded by a 


captain in the colonial service, responsible for the administration of the corresponding 


msis vroup: the lieutenants will be taken from the same service, The French rank 


aul file Ww recruited from Algerian corps of all arms. The companies will be 
placed under the immediate orders of a field) officer, with the rank of © Chef de 
bataillon.” With regard to the French soldiers, every year passed in the Sahara 

strict © reckoned as a double campaign ; nothing is changed with regard to the 


general conditions for admission to pension, As regards natives, these conditions will 
be similar te these at present in force for the Algerian tirailleurs ; each year’s service 

ll count for them as one campaign only, For the first formation the rank and file, 
French and natives, will be drawn from the present battalion of Sahara tirailleurs and 


mothe Ss a spatiis s juadron about to be disbanded, 


The tables attached to the decree show that cach company will consist of 1 captain, 
t lieutenants, ] dector, 12 French and 6 native non-commissioned officers 12 French 
and Tf native corporals or lanee-corporals, + French gunners, 9 French workmen and 
clerks, S native buglers and trumpeters, and finally 232 infantry, 20 cavalry and 
20 dromedary corps. all natives. The company also possesses 43 horses, 52 dromedaries, 
100 draft camels, Yminles and 2 mountain guns, The three companies, including the 
staff, make pa tetal ot 20 officers with 37 horses, 100 French soldiers and 900 natives, 


95 troop horses, 156 dromedaries, 300 camels, 18 mules, and 6 guns,--ZLe Temps. 





GERMANY.—The German Imperial Manwurres in West Prussia in 1901.—These 
manceuvres Were carried out under the general superintendence of General Count von 
Schiietfen, Chief of the General Staff. The German Emperor was Umpire-in-Chief. 
The corps employed were the XVIIth Army Corps under command of General von 
Lenze, with the B Cavalry Division under Prince Frederick Leopold of Prussia (BLUE) 
and the Ist Army Corps under command of General Count Finck von Finkenstein, with 
the A Cavalry Division under Lieut.-General von Hagenow (RED). The XVIIth 
Corps was made up of 4 Infantry Divisions and the Ist Corps of 3 Infantry Divisions. 
Fhe infantry regiments of the corps engaged having not as yet permanently formed 
their third battalions, a third battalion was in each case made up of reservists called 
out for training in these manceuvres. The Cavalry Division consisted each of 3 cavalry 
brigades of 2 regiments, with horse artillery. Several batteries of machine guns, and 
the usual proportion of artillery, engineers, train, etc., took part in the manceuvres, 
but 69 field batteries, or more than half, had only 4 guns each. The Ist Army Corps 


included | Brigade Division of light field howitzers, and the XVIth Army Corps had 


3 such Brigade Divisions. 
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These Imperial Manceuvres were, owing to difficulties of supply, planned for 4 days 
instead of 5 as intended, and subsequently the exercises were reduced to 3 working days, 
on representations made by the chief civil officer of the Province. As amatter of fact 
the weather was so utterly unfavourable to movements of any kind that one of these 
days had to be changed into a day of rest, as would perforce have been the case on 
active service. So actually the 17th and 19th September were the only fighting days. 

The total strength of the BLUE Army was 505 battalions, 45 squadrons, 50 
batteries, 

That of the RED Army was 37 battalions, 29 squadrons, 38 batteries, 

An officer of the General Staff was attached to the headquarters of each Army 
Corps and to each Cavalry and Infantry Division. The Cyclist Detachments were 
commanded by lieutenants. 

The General Idea was as follows :— 

A Rep Army having crossed the Eastern frontier of East Prussia, and driven 
back the defending BLUE forces to Kénigsberg, has invested this fortress on the 8th 
September and is advancing to the lower Vistula. The main BLUE Army is engaged 
in another quarter. There are scarcely any troops available for resistance beyond 


those in the fortresses. 


A BLUE naval squadron is lying off NEUWASSER. 


A RED squadron is cruising off the bay at DANzIG. (Though it is not so indicated 
in the General Idea, it is apparent that Rep is meant to play the part of a Russian 
force, while the hostile forces who have drawn off BLUE’S main army to another quarter 
may be taken as French.) 

Special Idea.—¥or the evening of the IIth September the following Special 
Idea was issued. 

RED intends to cross the Vistula between MARIENBURG, DIRSCHAU, and 
THORN, and to march towards Berlin. It is a question of one or more Army Corps 
advancing on a front of 75 miles. 

It is not worth while narrating the details of these manceuvres, which, as stated 
above, only lasted two days, and were carried out in a country somewhat like that of 
the manceuvres of 1900. The leading of the Reb Cavalry seems to have been superior 
to that of the BLUE, especially as regards reconnaissance, The latter Cavalry Division 
tried to force a defile, of which the far side was quite unsuited to its deployment, and 
in doing so, came under an annihilating fire of Rep’s artillery and machine guns. Even 
BLUE’s splendid cavalry spirit and bravery could not compensate for this. And on 
the third day, REp’s brilliant and skilfully conducted cavalry attack made a great 
impression. Some English war correspondents blamed the infantry for their close 
formations retained until well under fire ; also the length of time thick opposing lines 
of skirmishers were kept within close distance of one another, and the want of proper 
preparation of the attack. The artillery showed itself mobile enough for all practical 
purposes, 

The machine-gun detachments proved their value when working with the A 
Cavalry Division. 

In the absence of supporting infantry they formed rallying points for the 
cavalry, and their mobility was such that they were able to follow the latter every- 
where. They kept up with the Horse Artillery and were able to cover, the latter being, 
usually well forward to a flank. 

It is noteworthy that owing te the neglect of BLUE to occupy the defile of Zdnuy 
the Rep Cayalry Division was able to press forward with horse artillery and machine 
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guns, and was only dislodged from its advanced position by BLUE’s eventually 
deploying a superior force of infantry and artillery. 

The BLUE corps made good use of their Cycle Company, which followed the 
cavalry in its reconnaissance towards DIRSCHAU. 

The Field Telegraph did good service on both sides, and the new optical signalling 
arrangements worked well. The Bridging Train had good opportunities of displaying 
its technical efficiency in throwing bridges over the Vistula and repairiug those over the 
Mottlau. 

Motor cars were made good use of. Trials with Ehrhart, Daimler, Benz, Rudell, 
and de Dietrich (of Niederbronn) were to have been made. Those of the latter only 
were tried. On the 16th September the distance recorded was 188 miles. In all the 
motors benzine was the motive power, mostly ignited by gas, which it is said might 


cause explosion, so electric ignition is much preferred. 


IrALY.—A Ministerial Cireular of 26th March last lays down, as follows, the 
nature of the manceuvres of all kinds, which will take place in Italy during the course 
of the present year :— 

1. Field Maneurres will take place, under the usual conditions, from the Ist to 
12th September, in all army corps, with the exception of the Sardinian troops, for 
whom a brigade camp will be formed from 27th May to 15th June. 

2, Cavalry Maneurres.—For these there will be formed a regimental camp in 
the VIIIth Army Corps, from Lith to 30th September ; two brigade camps, one in the 
Vth and one in the Xth Army Corps, from 10th to 380th September ; a division camp in 
the [IIrd Army Corps from the 5th to the 30th September. Scouting exercises, in 
which the 2nd, 5th, 8th, 14th, and 18th Regiments will participate (taking advantage 
of the time when they are changing quarters), will take place in the [[rd, [Vth, and 
Vth Army Corps from 6th to 18th September. 

3. Pontoon Maneurres will take place under special conditions, which will be 
notified later by the War Minister, 

4. Maneurres with Army Corps Cadres.—In the Und, Ufrd, Vth, Vifth, Xth, and 
XIIth Army Corps. 

5. Siege Evrercises with Cudres.—In the VIIIth, Xth, and XIJth Army Corps. 

6. Cavalry Manwurres with Cadres.—These manceuvres, in which officers of the 
Ist, 4th, and 6th Brigades will participate, will take place in the Ist, Vth, and VIth 
Army Corps. 

7. Cavalry Instruction Rides will be carried out under Ministerial instructions, 
which will be notified in sufficient time. The Inspector-General of Cavalry will 
superintend, 

S. Staff Rides will be made, under the direction of the Chief of the Staff, at a 
period and according to a programme which will be laid down by the Chief of the 


General Staff of the Army.—Rerue du Cercle Militaire. 


NETHERLANDS.—The following details of the Dutch Indian Colonial Army is taken 
from last year’s Colonial Report on Java, This army is entirely distinct from the home 
one. It consists of about 30,000 men, of whom half are natives, and is maintained by 
voluntary recruiting. About 30 per cent. of the European soldiers are of German 
extraction, and enjoy a very good reputation, but they cannot, nevertheless, attain to a 


higher rank than that of captain, the superior ranks *being entirely reserved for Dutch- 


men, Generals are nominated by the Queen, all other promotions rest with the 
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Governor-General on the recommendation of the highest military authority. The latter 
holds the rank of lieut.-general, and is completely independent as regards his duties. 
The officer has nothing whatever to do with the administration of the country. Only 
on the outbreak of disturbances are the military called out, and he then receives his 
instructions from the civil authorities ; for the carrying out of those instructions the 
officer is naturally responsible. In the event of an insurrection the civilian officials 
betake themselves for protection to the military cantonments, and this isa signal that the 
carrying on of government by the civil authorities has ceased ; and from that moment 
the military commanding officer at once takes over the direction of affairs. The officer 
comes into but little contact with the native population ; with the solitary exception 
of Atjeh, which has a special military government, civilian rule is carried out 
absolutely. The social position of officers is not a particularly favourable one, at the 
same time it is well regulated, especially as regards pension. Similarly to the civilian, 
they, too, only get from one to one and a half years’ leave after ten years’ service in 
India, but at the same time it must be borne in mind that the climatic conditions, with 
a few exceptions, are comparatively favourable in the Dutch Indies, The native soldiers 
are mostly Javanese and Amboinese, they are, as a rule, courageous and obedient, but 
the latter get easily out of hand when in action. On principle the native troops, for 
reasons that are easily understood, are not employed in their own districts. The 
barracks are models as regards sanitary arrangements, suitability, and cleanliness, at 
the same time a peculiar impression is made on strangers at finding native women and 
children, in great numbers, inthe men’s quarters. It would be difficult to devise a more 
unsuitable uniform for troops than that worn by the Dutch-Indian Army. — It consists 
of a blue-black cloth coat and trousers, heavy black boots, although all natives go bare- 
foot, black accoutrements, and a high blue-black felt helmet, and besides these the man is 
hung round with innumerable impedimenta.—Jaternationale Revue tiber die gesammten 


Armeen und Flotten. 


RussrA.—An order of the 17th January (old style) lays down that all those heavy 


batteries whieh are not included in the first line for transformation to Q.F. batteries, 


will gradually receive light guns, and will be maintained on the footing of light 


batteries. It should be noted that out of every six to eight batteries of the 
existing field or foot artillery brigades, two consist of heavy, whilst the remainder 
are light batteries. The mobile and stationary parks, belonging to them, retain 
the former organisation, whilst with the mobile parks the method of packing the 
ammunition (light instead of heavy) has been altered. Ammunition for heavy 
batteries with stationary parks has also been done away with, without, however, that 
for light batteries being substituted for it. The economy obtained through the redue- 
tion of the effectives of the former heavy batteries, and through the restricted 
requirements for ammunition will be set aside to be expended on re-organisation and 
re-armament, 

On account of the re-armament of the artillery belonging to the Amur and Kwan- 
tung military districts with the new 3-inch Q.F. guns, model 1900, officers and men 
(4 per battery) of all batteries in those districts were ordered to the Chief Artillery 
Polygon at Ust-Ishora, near St. Petersburg, in order to make themselves acquainted with 
the matériel and its use, and to take it over for transport to the Far East. These officers 
and men (9 officers and 72 men) were received by the Emperor in the Winter Palace 
on the 29th January (old style), and will officiate in their garrisons as instructors for the 
personnel of the Q.F, batteries. The two batteries of the Guards Artillery Brigade 
Division which took part in the recent Chinese Expedition, and which were armed 
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with the new Q.F, guns, on their return to St. Petersburg took over the old light guns, 
and were replaced on the light battery establishment. It therefore appears that the 
automatic distribution of the completed Q.F. guns must be absolutely regulated by 
the necessity that may arise for them in the event of war. 

From the ltth January, 1902, the fortress artillery battalions received a new 
establishment. As a rule, in peace-time, the strength of a company amounts, hences 


forward, to 162 men. The peace strength, which has hitherto been enly 112 men to a 


strong company, will be gradually raisel to 162 men: (a) The battalions at 


Vladivostok and Kwan-tung will be kept at a war strength according to the new 
establishment; () the battalions at Warsaw, Novogeorievsk. Ivangorod, Zegrsze, 
Ossovietz, and Kutshk will be on the increased peace establishment ; (¢) battalions at 
Sveaborg, Kovno, Libau, Diinamiinde, an | Michailovsk will be on a peace establishment ; 
(d) all other fortress artillery battalions and independent companies will be on a 
decreased peace establishment. The fortress artillery in Kars will be strengthened by 
25 men per company. The siege artillery battalions, 3 in European Russia, and 1 in 
the Caucasus, will have the same establishment as fortress artillery battalions, but will 
be reconstituted as siege artillery regiments, Out of each of their 4 companies on a 
peace footing a battalion will be formed in war-time, and they will thus become cadre 
troops. In war their guns will be distributed to batteries according to their calibre, 
and will be constituted into brigade divisions, 

The creation of a new armament automatically carries with it the re-organisation 
of the artillery. At the present time, in each army corps, this branch of the Service, 
is divided into 2 brigades, which consist, the one of 8 batteries (2 brigade divisions of 3, 
and 1 of 2), and the other of 6 batteries (2 brigade divisions of 3). The brigade division 
of 2 horse artillery batteries, attached to the cavalry division, do not form a portion of 
these brigades. In short, the field artillery of an army corps consists of 14 batteries of 
8 guns each, or 112 guns in all.” During the last Chinese war the Russians despatched 
a Guards’ battery of the new guns, but this battery only consisted of 6 pieces. — It 
might, therefore, have been concluded that the new batteries, on re-organisation, would 
consist of 6 instead of 8 guns. An order of the 6th April, published by the Ruskii 
Invalid, however, indicates the bases of this re-organisation, which apparently are as 
follows :— 

The batteries will consist of 8 guns, and will be grouped by 3 or 4 into artillery 
regiments. Two regiments affiliated together will form a brigade. The administration 
of the batteries will be confided to the staffs of regiments. Estimates of the strength 
and tables of matériel, as well as administration regulations, will consequently be 
elaborated by the Superior Council of War, and submitted for approval to the 
Emperor. These estimates will take into account the formation of seouts, mounted 
orderlies, rough-riding non-commissioned officers, ete. 

[t would appear at first sight that 8 gun batteries with their necessary ammunition 
wagons, would form very heavy units; but it should be noted, on the one hand, that 
there is no longer any talk of the brigade division, and, on the other hand, that batteries 
will be commanded by lieut.-colonels with two Ist captains under them. These 
later will each be placed in charge of a half battery of 4 guns. In the absence of any 
precise information, therefore, it is permissible to think that the Russian battery of 
8 Q.F. guns is nothing less than a brigade division of 2 batteries of 4 guns each. Field 
artillery regiments, units which have hitherto had no existence except under special 
circumstances, will be formed by the affiliation pf 3 or 4 of these brigade divisions 
miscalled batteries. Before, however, coming to any definite opinion on the subject, 


one must await the publication of fuller information by the Russian military press. 
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In consequence of the order of 6th January, 1902, students of the Military 
Medical Academy undergoing the first and second, as well as those going through the 
higher, courses, will henceforth be ordered to the camp manceuvres for from 34 to 4 
months in order to make themselves acquainted with their practical duties. They 
will be attached to certain regiments, will receive the uniform of those regiments with 
silver braid on the shoulder strap as a distinguishing badge. In addition to the 
ordinary rate of soldiers’ pay they will receive an allowance of 25 roubles a month. At 
the end of the manceuvre period they will have to undergo an examination similar 
to that required of volunteers for qualification for the Prdporshchiki (ensigns). 
Hitherto, probationary military surgeons attending such manceuyres did not 
perform duty under arms, and were, therefore, not entrusted with the command 
interior economy, discipline, etc., of the troops, which was obviously very disadvan- 
tageous for them, This most important regulation will be tried provisionally for 5 
years, and comes into force from the present year. 

The Russian Reserve of Junior Officers is largely recruited from the volunteers 
of the Ist Educational Category, compelled to serve for 1 year with the Regular troops. 
They receive with the troops, with regard to other soldiers, a special training and pass 
the examination for the Reserve of Officers before the completion of their year’s service. 
After this examination they will immediately, viz., before the end of their full year’s 
service, be admitted to the Reserve as non-commissioned officers, and after a 
few months will be promoted to the Praporshchiki. In that capacity they will, 
during their 12 years’ period of Reserve service, go through two 7 weeks’ manoeuvres 
in camp with Regular troops. As the number of Reserve officers obtained by 
this means is not sufficient, a former provisional order has been resuscitated to 
the effect that those also who have not joined voluntarily (and in distinction 


from the volunteers of the Ist Educational Category, liable to 2 years’ service 


with Regular troops) must receive the same training and must pass the examina- 


tion for the Reserve of Officers before the conclusion of their second year’s 
service, and at the same time as the volunteers of year in question. These compulsory 
provisions also apply to the so-called Okhotaiki, viz., those men of the same educa- 
tional category who, although they enter voluntarily and enjoy the rights of volunteers, 
yet on account of their narrow means, are maintained exclusively by the State. Both 
categories, therefore, similarly to the former volunteers, are called out twice for reserve 
manceuvres of 7 weeks, and can also be promoted to the Praporshehiki.—Précis from 
Militiir-Wochenblatt and La France Militaire, 
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A CRITICISM ON LIEUT.-COLONEL MAUDE’S LECTURE, 
“CONTINENTAL VERSUS SOUTH AFRICAN TACTICS.” 


To the Editor of the JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 
S1r.—There are two fallacies underlying Colonel Maude’s arguments, viz. :— 
i. That the * shot-swept zone” can be represented by a curved wedge in which 
he distribution of the moving bullets is so even that the intensity of fire 
can be estimated by dividing the number of moving bullets by the cubic 
1 


capacity of the curved wedge!; and 


;, That the moral and material effects of this intensity of fire can be measured 


by a percentage loss per hour. 

As regards the first fallacy, Colonel Maude takes the width of the horizontal base 
of his curved wedge as 3,000 less 300 vards. or 2,700 yards, over which the enemy 
advances under fire. Presumably the sighting of the rifles are adjusted to the estimated 
range, atmospheric conditions, inclination of line of sight, etc.. and that the firing 
generally is aimed. We have ample experience of what happens in such a case, The 
bullets, whatever the range may be. practically fall over a belt of horizontal ground 
300 yards in width, but the grouping of bullets is densest at the centre, and gradually 
gets less dense as we approach the margins of the beaten zone or belt. Consequently, 
even within this beaten zone the intensity of fire has very different values for any 
given range, but it also varies inversely as the tangent of the drop of the bullets, and 
therefore inversely as some function of the range for the same rifle and ammunition. 
Consequently. the *shot-swept zone” is only a ninth part of Colonel Maude’s curved 
wedge, or, even allowing a very liberal margin for wild firing, say an eighth part, and 
even in that part the intensity of fire varies very greatly from zero to some maximum 
dependent on the range : and this maximum intensity can only be realised if the sights 
are happily adjusted to the range of the objective and if the objective is vulnerable.2 

sut we have only so far considered the longitudinal intensity of the fire; we have 
also to consider the lateral intensity. The fire delivered along a line of battle is not of 
even intensity per yard run. The fire varies in rate at different parts of the battle- 
field, and varies in distribution, being often concentrated on special objectives, 

In consequence of the combination of the varying longitudinal and lateral 
distribution of bullets, only certain belts and patches of a battle-field are really 
dangerous. But these belts and patches are not fixed in position, but can be made to 

1 Pages 320, 321. 

2 Even if the intensity of fire (or number of bullets in a cubic yard) was uniform 
at any given distance from the fire, this intensity must diminish inversely to the square 
of the distance from the fire. Hence in no cas¢ can there be a uniform intensity of 


fire throughout Coionel Maude’s curved wedge. 
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follow a moving objective. If this following movement is well done, an effective deadly 
fire is the result, provided the objective is sufficiently vulnerable ; and if the following 
movement is badly done, an ineffective fire is the result. But supposing the following 
movement is well done, then the moral and material damage done to a vulnerable 
enemy is very rapidly effected. 

This brings us to the consideration of the second fallacy underlying Colonel 
Maude’s argument. Losses per hour are no indication of the punishment troops ean 
stand, Troops that can stand a loss of 50 per cent. of their numbers in LO hours, that 
is, a loss of 5 per cent. per hour, will probably recoil before a loss of 10 per cent. of their 
numbers inflicted in a few, say ten, minutes. And yet if the battle lasted 10 hours, 
[ suppose Colonel Maude would call such a loss as 1 per cent. per hour, whereas it is 
really a rate of 60 per cent. per hour, or 600 per cent. in LO hours. Every war has 
confirmed the fact that the moral effect of losses increases almost in an inverse 
geometrical ratio with the rate at which they are inflicted. And this is what so often 
happened to our troops in South Africa, and it has been recognised by more than one 
Continental critic, The Highlanders at Magersfontein were undoubtedly staggered by 
the sudden and unsuspected losses inflicted on them, but if the same total loss had been 
gradually suffered throughout the day it is probable that it would have had little or no 
moral effect on the survivors. One French regiment at Worth lost 97 per cent. of its 
strength throughout the day—a very notable case--but these losses were gradually 
suffered, and so the moral tension was not overstrained. jut other equally good 
French regiments gave way before smaller losses, but then these were more rapidly 
inflicted. 

Being unable to read German, T am not acquainted with the formula given by 


Colonel Maude on page 321, expressing the reduction of proportion of hits in terms of 


rapidity of fire. It has not been referred to in any of the numerous French translations 


that I have of various German works, and from experience I do not consider it to be 
a correct formula. There is no doubt whatever that after a certain rapidity of fire 
(depending on the discipline and training of the troops firing) is reached the percentage 
of hits decreases with increased rapidity of fire. But the total aumber of hits continues 
to increase for a considerable increase in the rapidity of fire, and it is the number of 
hits that tell in battle, and not the mere percentage, which has only a theoretical value 
of no practical interest. 
Yours faithfully, 
C. B. Mayne, Lieut.-Colonel, R.E. 


Bombay. 25th April. 1902. 
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APRIL, 1902. 


n action at Bosehman’s 


2nd Dragoon Guards and the 7th Hussars were 
Kop. British loss 2 officers and 18 men killed, 5 officers and 56 men 
wounded. The Boer casualties were very heavy, and included 
Commandants Pretorius and Prinsloe, and 3 field cornets. 

3rd Bn. Commonwealth contingent left Sydney for South Africa on the 
* Manhattan.” 

3rd Bn. The Queen’s (Royal West Surrey ) Arrived at Southampton 
Regiment) (Militia) - from South Africa on the 

6th Bn. Middlesex Regiment (Militia) /  * Canada.” 

H.M.S, * Hawke” commissioned at Chatham for relief service. 

H.M.S. * Devastation ” arrived at Plymouth from Gibraltar. 

#28 officers and men 2nd Bn. South Australian contingent left Adelaide 
for South Africa on the * Templemore.” 

544 officers and men New Zealand contingent left New Zealand for South 
Africa on the “ Devon.” 

H.M.S. * Aboukir” commissioned at Portsmouth for Mediterranean. 

3rd Bn. King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry (Militia) arrived at South- 
ampton from Malta on the * Menes.” 

5th Dragoon Guards } Arrived in India from South 


9th Lancers \ Africa on the “ Mohawk.” 


H.M.S. * Daphne” arrived at Sheerness from China. 

Announced that Caspar Kruger, eldest son of the ex-President,surrendered 
to the British and took the oath of allegiance. 

The total number of Boers still in the field was estimated at 8,000. 

Commandant Kritzinger was acyuitted by court-martial of the charges 
against him, 

H.M.S. ** Vengeance” commissioned at Portsmouth for Mediterranean. 

H.M.s. * Hawke” left for the Cape. 

3rd Bn. Northampton Regiment (Militia) left England for South Africa 
on the * Harlech Castle.” 

{th Bn. East Surrey Regiment (Militia) | Arrived at Cape Town from 

1 Company Mounted Infantry r England on the “ Sicilian.” 

H.M.S. * Redpole” arrived at Plymouth from China. 

It was stated by the Secretary of State for war in the House of 
Commons that all the Boer leaders were in conference at Klerksdorp 
with a view to a general surrender. 

3rd Bn. Norfolk Regiment (Militia) arrived at Southampton from Cape 
Town on the “ Roslin Castle.” 

3rd Bn. Lincolnshire Regiment (Militia) | Arrived at Cape Town 

3rd Bn, East Yorkshire Regiment (Militia) { England on the * Orient.” 


lith (F.) 


12th (Sat.) 


14th © (M.) 


16th (W.) 
17th (Th.) 


18th (F.) 


19th (Sat.) 


20th =.) 


2ist (M.) 


22nd (T.) 


23rd (W.) 


24th (Th.) 


26th (Sat.) 


NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 


H.M.S. * Plover” arrived at Devonport from China. 

It was officially announced in the House of Commons that arrangements 
had been made for the despatch of 21,000 additional troops for South 
Africa. 

The Boer peace delegates arrived at Pretoria. 

The Russian agreement with China for the evacuation of Manchuria was 
published. 


’ 


Serious gun accident on board H.M.S. * Mars” while at target practice, 
2 officers and 10 men killed ; 1 officer and 5 men injured. 

Lord Kitchener reported that Colonel Colenbrander had surrounded 
Beyer’s commando, and had killed, wounded, or captured 108 of them. 
Also that Colonel Kekewich, in the Western Transvaal, had been 
heavily attacked, but had beaten off the Boers, who suffered severely. 
Colonel Kekewich captured 2 guns and a pom-pom, 

A troop-train accident occurred at Machavie, in which 13 New Zealanders 
were killed and 13 injured, 

3rd Bn. Leicestershire Regiment (Militia), Arrived at Cape Town from 

Drafts { England on the “Britannic.” 

Lord Kitchener reported further British successes, and 143 Boer 
casualties. 

H.M.S. * Aurora” paid off at Devonport. 

The Spion Kop despatches were published in full. 

H.M.S. * Devastation ” paid off at Devonport. 

It was announced in Parliament that the Boer peace delegates had left 
Pretoria to consult the commandoes. 

31st Bn. Imperial Yeomanry (Fincastle’s Horse) left England for South 
Africa on the “ Galika.” 

The South Island Bn. of the 10th New Zealand contingent left Lyttelton 
for South Africa on the “ Norfolk.” 

H.M.S. * Buzzard” arrived at Devonport from West Indies. 

Two officers and 1 men killed, and 3 officers and 15 men wounded in an 
engagement near Ficksburg, Orange River Colony. 

4th Bn. Cheshire Regiment (Militia) 

Detachment 3rd Bn. The Queen’s (Royal | Left Cape Town for England 
West Surrey Regiment) (Militia) "on the “ Britannic.” 

3rd Bn. West Riding Regiment (Militia) 

Launch of third-class cruiser * Arcona” from the Weser Yard, Bremen, 
for German Navy. 

3rd Bn. Yorkshire Regiment (Militia) ) Left Cape Town for England 

4th Bn. Somerset L.I. (Militia) J on the “ Sicilian.” 

H.M.S. * Daphne” paid off at Sheerness. 

Launch of first-class armoured cruiser * Franceso Ferruccio” from Royal 
Dockyard, Venice, for Italian Navy. 

428 officers and men 2nd South Australian contingent arrived at Durban 
from Adelaide on the “ Templemore.” 

3rd Bn. Commonwealth contingent arrived in South Africa from England 
on the ‘ Manhattan.” 

544 officers and men New Zealand contingent arrived at Durban from 


New Zealand on the “ Devon.” 
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(S.) General Bruce Hamilton completed another drive, but captured few 
prisoners. 
(M.) Serious accident on board H.M.S. “Formidable” at Maddalena, while 
stowing boat derrick, 1 officer and 2 men killed. 
(W.) Cruiser Squadron arrived at Spithead from Mediterranean. 
3rd Bn, Commonwealth contingent arrived at Durban from Sydney on 
the “ Manhattan.” 
3rd Bn. Northumberland Fusiliers left England fo» Antigua on the 
* Atrato.” 
The New South Wales and Queensland military detachments for the 
Coronation left Sydney for England on the “ Rome.” 
2nd Bn, Cameron Highlanders left Gibraltar for Crete on the “ Carthage,” 
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NAVAL. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.— Boletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires: February 
and March, 1902.—* Servomotors” (continued), “ Naval Hygiene in the Nineteenth 
Century.” “The Type to be Adopted for Ships of War.” The Metrical System : 
Decimal Division of a Quadrant of a Circle in the Practice of Navigation.” 
“Some Reflections on Modern Naval Matériel.” “On Wireless Telegraphy.” “The 
Loss of the ‘Condor. ” Combined Operations : Disembarkations.” “ The Superior 


Naval School of the United States.” Foreign Naval Notes.” 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — Wittheilungen aus dem Gehiete des Seewesens. No.V.Pola: 


May, 1902.-—* History of the Imperial Austro-Hungarian Naval Academy ” (continued), 


* On Coast Defence.” ° The English Naval Estimates. 1902.” “ Foreign Naval Notes.” 


BRAZIL.—Rerista Maritima Brazilieria. Rio de Janeiro: February, 1902.— 
*Marcilio Dias.” * Professional Schools.” “ The  Battle-ships ‘ Deodoro’ and 
*Floriano.’” ‘*The Belmont Lighthouse.’ “ Naval Literature.” “Some Ideas on 
the Re-organisation of our Floating Matériel.” “The Actual English Navy.” 
*The Advantages of the Installation of a Cabinet of Radioscopy in the Naval 
Hospital.” Foreign Naval Notes.” 


FRANCE.—Rerue Maritime. Paris: May, 1902.—Has not been received yet. 

Le Yacht. Paris: 5th April, 1902.— On Bombardments.” —“ Yachting Notes.’ 
* The Treatment of Crews in different Merchant Fleets.” “ The First-class Armoured 
Cruiser *Jeanned’Are.” 12th April.——** The Engineers of the Reserve.” “ Yachting 
Notes.” “The French Cup.” 
April. — “The Re-organisation of — the 
sattle-ships, Torpedo-boats, and Submarines.” “ Yachting Notes.” “The 


* The Squadron of the North on the Coast 


* The Mercantile Marine : French and Foreign.” 19th 
Défenses- Mobiles.” Yachting Notes.” 


26th April.—* 
Mercantile Marine : French and Foreign.” 
of Spain.” “ The Law Relating to the Mercantile Marine.” 

Le Moniteur dela Flotte. Paris : 5th April, 1%02.—“ The Naval College at Dart- 


mouth.” “ M. Loubet in Russia.” “The Navy in Parliament.” “ The English Press and the 
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Soiler Commission.” ‘“ Control of the Administration of the Navy.” “ Re-organisation 

of the Défenses- Mobiles.” 12th April.—‘*The Empire of the Seas.” “M. Loubet in 
Russia.” “Organisation of the French Naval Forces in the Far East.’ “The Re- 
organisation of the Défenses-Mobiles.” 19th April.—* Cruisers.” “The Placing in 
their respective Categories of the Ships of the Fleet.” “‘ Central Society for the Rescue 
of Shipwrecked People.” 26th April.—* Turrets or Casemates.”  “M. Loubet in 
Russia.” ‘The Naval Forces of the Atlantic.” “The Control of the Ports.” 

La Marine Frangaise. Paris: Ist April, 1902.—“ The War of Squadrons and the 
German Alliance.” An American Opinion on Submarines.” * Foreign Officers in the 
French Navy.” “The Present and Future of Arabia.” Naval Notes.” 15th April.— 
“The Education of Junior Officers in the German Navy.” “Military Value of Heligo- 
land.” * The French Naval Forces in the Far East.” “The Reform of the Russian 


Mercantile Marine.” 


GERMANY.—Marine-Rundschau. Berlin: May, 1902.—* Types of Naval Officers 
and other Writings by Mahan.” “The Fifty Years Jubilee of the German Marine 
Infantry.” * Life on Board English War-ships a Hundred Years Ago.” Regulation of 
the Helm-Orders Question.” “The Voyage of the * Kronprinz Wilhelm’ from Bremer- 
haven to New York.” “The Ventilation of Cabins in Ships of War.” “A Glance at 


the Diisseldorf Exhibition.” 


IrALY.—Rirista Maritima, Rome : April, 1902.—* The Engines of Naval War.” 
* Fire from Ships.” * Organisation of Crews.” Letters to the Director :—* Scouts and 
Torpedo-boat Catchers.” “Idem.” Foreign Naval Notes.” 

PorTUGAL.— Revista Portugueza, Colonial e Maritima. Lisbon : March, 1902.— 
* The Value of Our Over-Sea Commerce from 1890-99.” * The Delimitation of Portuguese 
Guinea” (continued). © Some Brief Reflections on the Portuguese Navy” (continued). 
* Protection against Malaria in our Hot Climates” (coneluded). * Colonial Movement.” 
* Foreign Naval Notes.” 

SPAIN.—Rerista General de Marina, Madrid: May, 1902.—* On Naval Matters.” 
“New English Battle-ship ‘Queen’ ” © Letter on a Projected Organisation of a 


” 


Squadron.” “Some Remarks on the Proposed New Regulations for the Dockyards. 
“On the Training of the Navy.” “Remarks on the Re-organisation of the Navy.” 
“The Galleys of Vigo” (concluded). “The Theory and Practice of the Naval Officer.’ 
“ New Torpedo-boats for the French and Russian Navies.” “The Cruiser ‘Rio de la 
Plata’ and her 4-inch Krupp Guns” (continued). Proposal for a Battle-ship.” “The 
Last International Congress of Hygiene and Demography.” * The Greek Navy.” 


“ Foreign Naval Notes.” 
MILITARY. 
AUSTRIA- HUNGARY.— Militdr-Zeitung. Vienna : 7th April, 1902.—“ The Present 


Artillery Question.” ‘Harvest Furloughs.” “The Building of the War Office.” 
15th April.—“ Thoughts on Promotion.” “The Efficiency of the German Railway 


Troops in China.” “Schemes for the Training of Russian Soldiers.” 23rd April.—— - 


’ Staff Officer’s Course.” “On the Dearth of Cavalry Officers.” “From the English 


Army.” 
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Organ der Militiir-wissenschaftlichen Vereine. Vienna: Vol. LXIV., Part 3.— 
* Modern Infantry.” “China and the Chiuese ” 

Part 4.—Has not been received. 

Mittheilungen iiher Gegenstiinde des Artillerie- und Genie-Wesens. Vienna: 
April, 1902.-—-* On the Theory of Long-Distance Coast Measurement with a Vertical 
Base” “Review of Experiments with regard to Artillery and other Weapons in the 


Year 1901.” 





3ELGIUM.—— Bulletin de la Presse et de la Bibliographie Militaires. Brussels 
15th April, 1902.—* Wireless Telegraphy.” “The German Imperial Manoeuvres of 
1901” (with 3 sketches). “Q.F. Field Artillery” (continued). 30th April.—* German 


Imperial Manoeuvres in 1901” (1 map, continued). “Q.F. Field Artillery” (continued). 


FRANCE.-~-Rerue du Cerele Militaire. Paris: Sth April, 1902.—* The French 
Somali Coast” (with 1 map and L sketch, continued), ©The Reeruiting Resources of 
the German Military and Naval Forces in 1990,” “ Disaster to a Japanese Detach- 
ment.” “The Order Book of a Bavarian Sergeant-Major ” (concluded), 12th April.—- 
“ Tactical Scheme” (with map) “Our Mobile Coast Defences.” “* The Ataman 
Platoy.” * The French Somali Coast.” “ Medieal Statistics of the Italian Army for 
1899.” 19th April—‘ Our Navy in Eastern Waters.” “The Ataman Platov” (with 
portrait, continued). “The French Somali Coast” (with 1 map, continued). 26th 
April.—* Field-Marshal Roberts on Shooting in the English Army.” “The French 
Somali Coast” (1 map, concluded). * The Ataman Platov ” (1 sketch, concluded). 

Le Spectateur Militaire. Paris: 1st April, 1902.—*The Campaign of 1813 ' 
(continued). Observations on the French Army from 1793 to 1808." “ Recollections 
of an Officer of Lancers, 1870-71” (continued), “ History of the Gardes Frangaises.” 


15th April—*The Campaign of 1813” (continued), “Observations ,on the French 


Army, from 1793 to J808" (evntinued). * Recollections of an Officer of Lancers, 


1870-71” (continued). * History of the Gardes Frangaises” (1 figure continued). 

Rerue W@Artillerie. Paris: March, 1902.—* The Chinese Campaign of 1900-01, 
and the 75-mm. Matériel.” “The Regulation of the 19th November, 1901, and Fire 
Concentration.” —* Aluminothermie.” 

April, 1902.—Has not been received. 

Rerue du Service de UIntendance Militaire. Paris: Murch, 1902.—*“ Pro- 
visioning of the French Expeditionary Corps during the Chinese Campaign of 1900-01 ” 


” 


(continued). “ Amnesty Acts.” “ Military Jurisdiction” (continued). “ The Present 


Law regarding Land Warfare : Its Application in Recent Condicts.” ‘The Prineipal 
French Colonial Foodstuffs : Senegal and the Soudan.” 

April, 1902.—Has not been received. 

Rerue du Génie Miiitaire. Paris: March, 1902.—“ The Engineers in China, 
1900-01” (continued). The Engineer Command of Fianarantsoa in 1901.” “ Long- 
Distance Aérial Voyages” (continued). “A Process for Enlarging the Drilling of a 
Blasthole in Masonry.” 

Revue du Genie Militaire. Paris: April, 1902.—“ The Engineers in China 
1900-1901” (continued). “*Longe-Range Field Glasses for Military Ballooning.” 
“ Long-Distance Aérial Voyages” (concluded). 

Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: April, 1902.—‘*The Commander of a 
Detachment during the Autumn Manceuvres” (contmued), ‘The Eastern Manceuvres 
of 1901.” “In-Salah and Tidikelt.” “The Drilling of Infantry with a View to its 
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Employment in Modern Fighting.” Supply of Armies in the Field.” “ Wars in the 
Alps.” “ The War of Succession in Austria, 1740-1748 ” (continued). 

Rerue @ Histoire. Paris: April, 1902. — “The Campaigns of Maréchal Saxe” 
(continued), “The Campaign of 1805 in Germany” (continued). “The War of 
1870-71: The 5th August in Alsace” (continued), 

Revue de Cavalerie, Paris : April, 1902.“ The Re-organisation of the Cavalry.” 
“For the Lance.” © Features of the Battle of the Future, according to our New 
Infantry and Artillery Regulations.” Latest Tendencies of the German Army, 
revealed by the Rerne des Deux Mondes, and explained by the Cosaque du Kouban” 
(continued). “The New Italian Cavalry Regulation” (concluded). “The Charger 


Championship, 1902.” 


GERMANY.— Wilitéir-Wochenblatt. Berlin: 2nd April, 1902.—The Responsibility 
of Commanders of Troops, as regards Regimen.” “The Measurements of Distances on 
the Battle-field without Special Instruments” (with sketches). ‘ Against the Scheme.” 
5th April.—* Sempach, Leuktra, and Leuthen.” “ The Responsibility of Commanders 
of Troops as regards Regimen” (concluded). “The Various Descriptions of Voluntary 
Service in Belgium.” 9th April.—‘*On Dispensing with Baggage in the Field, 
explained by Examples taken from Campaigns.” ‘The Technique of the Passages of 
Rivers, by Napoleon [.” “ Condition of the Promotion of Officers in the French Army.” 
12th April.—*The Campaign in Tonkin.” “The Remount Service in France.” 
“ Military Discussions.” 16th April.—* Artillery Scouting.” “Intelligence from the 
English Army.” “ Reservoirs and the Aliso Question.” 19th April.—‘* The Rosenberg 
Memorial.” “ Two Cavalry Leaders.” “The War Horse of the Future.” 23rd April.— 
‘On the 24th April.” “Strategic Tactical Difference of Opinion.” “Two Cavalry 
Leaders” (concluded). 26th April.-—‘ Military Society in Berlin.” “ Catalogue of 
Captured Chinese Banners” (continued). 30th April.-“ The Fifty Years’ Service 
Jubilee of General Edlen von der Planitz, Inspector-General of Foot Artillery.” “The 
New Garrison Regulations.” “ The Re-armament of the Italian Field Artillery.” 

Internationale Revue iiber die gesammten Armeen und Flotten. Dresden : 
April, 1902.—* Military and Naval News from Argentine, Egypt, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Norway, Russia, Sweden, Turkey, and the United States,” 
Supplement 28.—* The Sahara Spahis.” ‘The Mongolian Horse.” ‘“ Horse Reserve in 
War and the Demand for Horses in the great European Armies.” “Trials of Horse 
Discipline in the English, French, and Italian Cavalry.” “ Orenborg and Ural Cossack 
Horses.” French Supplement 37,—“ Expenditure of Ammunition by Infantry, and the 
Effects of Musketry Fire.” “Note on the most favourable Form of Body for a 
Recoiling Gun-Carriage.” “ Von Moltke’s Strategy as a System of Support.” 

Jalrhiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine. Berlin: April, 1902.— 
“ The Power of Anticipation in War” (concluded), ** The Ist Cavalry Division in the 
War of 1870-71” (continued). “ About Judging Distance.” “The Delay of Napoleon I, 
after the Battle of Dresden, during the Retreat of the Main Body of the Army until 
the 30th August, 1813” (concluded). “ Firing Competitions in the Russian Artillery.” 
‘Japan and Russia.” “A Military Study.” “The Re-armament of the Italian Field 


Artillery.” 


ITALY.—Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. Rome: March, 1902.—“ Thermo- 
Electric Process for the Reduction of Iron Minerals.” “The Castle of St. Angelo, 


Rome.” “Artillery Patrols.” — “ Projected New Barracks for Infantry.” “ The Re- 


organisation of the Artillery and Engineers in 1806” (e¢neluded). 
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April, 1902.—* H.R.H. Prince Emanuel of Savoy, Duke of Aosta.” ‘ The Question 
of Genoa.” Fragiacondo (1435-1515).” — * Parks of Field Artillery.” ** Selection of 
Studies for Officers of the Belgian Engineers.” 

Rivista Militare Italiana. Rom>: April, 1902.—“The Racial Question, by 
Gumplowitz.”. ~ Aimed Fire.” “ Military Gymnastics.” * Cyclist Companies.” 
“Kites and the Frontier Forts.” Some Considerations on the Prcetiminaries of the 
Franco-German War.” «The New Drill Regulations for the French infantry.” * The 
New Drill Rezulations for Austro-Hungarian Infantry.” 

PortuGaL.—Rerista de Engenheria Militar. Lisbon: February, 19902.—* Electric 
Search-Lights for Coast Defence.” * The Works of the Practical School of Engineering : 
The Viaduct of Boa Vista.” * Provisional Regulations for the Engineers” (eoncluded), 
* Infantry Quarters” (continued). 

March, 1902.—* The Military Hospital of Lisbon” (continued). “Geological 
Stuly of the Polygon of Tancos.”  * Application of Armoured Cement.” 

Rerista de Infanteria. Lisbon: April, 1902.—* Firing Instruction.” The 
Admission to the Army Schools and the Actual Lycée Course.’ “Guards of Honour.” 
* Special Course of Instruction for Explorers.” * Practical Schools and Complementary 


Instruction.” * Military Monuments.” 





tussIA. — Voténnyi Shornik. St. Petersburg: February, 1902, — “ Prince 
Eugene de Beauharnais” (with portrait). “ Prince Alexander I[vanovitch Tchernycheff ” 
(continued), “The Subjection of Galachki.”. “The Monument to Souvaroff at 
Kinbourn.” “The General Staff” (continued). “The Ice-breaker * Ermak? and her 
Possible Importance froma Military Point of View.” “The German Infantry—Its 
Educationand Training” (continued). © The Field Section of the Officers’ Cavalry School 
at Postavy, and its Importance for the Russian Cavalry.” “Q.F. Artillery on Battle- 
fields.” ** The Old and the New Terminology as Regards Fortification.” “ A Journey in 
Turkey.” “To Turkestan.” “ Former Times in the Russian Army.” * Regulation on 
the Command and Administration of Fortifiel Places.” ‘General E:lucational Con- 
ditions in the Armies of Western Europe” (continued). “ War.” 

March, 1902.—* Prince Eugene de Beauharnais” (concluded). “ Prince Alexander 
Ivanovitch Tchernycheff” (continued). “Sketeh of the Naval Operations on the 
Black Sea in 1853-54." “ The General Staff” (continued). “The German Infantry— 
Its Education and Training’ 
Property, in the Volhynie District.” “Q.F. Horse Artillery Tactics.” “The Ke- 


organisation of the Railway Brigade.” “At Turkestan.” ‘Former Times in the 


’ (continued). “Three Days of Sport in the Antoning 


Russian Army ” (continued). *“ Military Reform in England.” ‘“ War.” 


SPAIN.—Vemorial de Ingenieros del Ejército. Madrid: March, 1902.—* Veri- 
fication cf Amptre-metres by Electro-Chemical Method” (continued). “Wireless 
Telegraphy.” “Some Data ou the Emplacements for 15-cm. Q.F. Coast-Guns : System 
Munaiz-Argiielles.”  “ Bricks of Lime and Sand.” 

Revista Téeniea de Infanteria y Caballeria. Madrid: 1st April, 1902.— 
* Spanish Domination and the Wars in the Low Countries” (continued). * New Tactical 
Regulations for the French Infantry.” “Theoretical Instruction in Regimental 
Cavalry Schools” (continued). “Military Science in Athens” (continued). “ By- 


Paths in South Africa.’ 15th April, 1902.—* Spanish Domination and the Wars in 
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the Low’Countries ” (continued), * Military Science in Athens’ 


(continued). “ New 


Tactical Regulations for the French Infantry.” * Theoretical Instruction in Regimental 
Cavalry Schools.” * Something on the Science of Battle.’ “Soldiers : Political and 


Patriotic (Lessons from the Franco-German War).” 


UNITED STATES.—Journal of the United States Artillery. Fort Monroe, Virginia : 
March-April, 1902. —“ The Possibilities of the Camera Obscura as a Range and Position 
Finders ” “Commentaries on Contemporaneous Art of Defence.” “ A Discussion of 
the Errors of Cylindro-Ogival Projectiles.” ‘“ The Compilation of Range-Tables.” 


“ Notes on Rapid-fire Field Artillery.” ‘“ Professional Notes. 300k Reviews.” 


The United Service. New York : April, 1902.—* The Naval Militia in the Spanish- 
American War.” “ A Tangled Web.” “The Mortar in Coast Defence.” “ The Drama 
of Charlotte Corday.” ‘ Plodder’s Promotion.” ‘The Coming of the Submarine.” 
“The Drummer Boy.” “ Personal Recollections of what happened in Manila Bay 


after the Battle.’ “War News in an old Magazine.’ “ Service Salad.” “ Leonard 


Wood, Major-General U.S.V., Military Governor of Cuba.” 


SWITZERLAND.—Rerue Militaire Suisse. Lausanne: April, 1902. — * Experi. 
ments on the Snow carried out these last few years in the District of the Ist Italian 
Army Corps.” “ French Q.F. Artillery : Its Fire Methods and Mode of Employment.” 
“The Balloon Company at the Manoeuvres of the IInd Army Corps.” “ The Lausanne 
Barracks.” 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Autohiography of Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Smith, Baronet of Aliwal on the 
Sutle), G.C B. Edited by G.C. Moore-SmituH, M.A. 2 vols. London : John 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 1901. 

Of the literary merits and personal charm of these delightful memoirs enough has 
already been said in the daily and weekly papers. We call attention to it in these 
pages owing to the very valuable military evidence it contains as to the life and 
conditions under which the greatest glories of the British Army were won in the old 
Peninsula days and on the Sutlej. It is specially remarkable for the insight it affords 
us as to the way the regimental officers looked at the conduct of war as a whole, and 
the clear distinction all ranks of the Light Division instinctively drew between the 
tactics of the skirmisher proper and the execution of really decisive attacks. 

For years past, ever since 1870 in fact, arguing largely from Continental experiences, 
it has been the custom to insist that the same body of troops cannot be trained to act 
equally well in both situations : either skirmishing will make them too careful of their 
skins, or the practice of decisive advances will destroy their sense of the importance of 
cover ; that was the dilemma, identical in principle to the cavalry dilemma of mounted 
versus dismounted action, and to the logically-minded both have always appeared as 
irreconcilable alternatives. 

But practice seems to have proved the contrary, and to have reduced both problems 
ultimately to a question of a proper apprehension of the true conditions in the minds of 


the leaders. Cromwell, Seydlitz, and many less known American leaders, succeeded in 
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obtaining the combination of the two contradictory attributes with mounted men, and 
Moore, Craufurd, and a host of their followers appear never to have found any difficulty 
in the infantry problem, until the invention of the breech-loader. 

Sir Harry Smith shows that in the Peninsula the Light Division realised down to 
the last joined drafts from home, that skirmishing consists in the art of annoying the 
enemy without getting hurt in the process, but all the great sieges and actions of the 
war andof subsequent campaigns down to the end of the Mutiny show in the most 
striking manner that when the time for decisive assault arrived, the Light Division and 
its descendants, such as the Ghoorkhas and the Guides, have never been behind the rest 
of the infantry in their steadiness and endurance of punishment. 

Now since, in so far as modern weapons have affected the principles of employ- 
ment of troops uncer fire, the change has been to make the art of the skirmisher less, 
not more, difficult—for it is obviously easier to find comfortable and secure cover 
between 600 and 1,200 yards from the enemy than between 150 and 300, the old 
skirmishing ranges ; what was possible then must be practicable now, and we submit 
that the key vill be more easily found by the perusal of these and similar memorials of 
the past than by that much study, which so readily becomes a weariness of the flesh, of 
these ponderous German works, which for the past thirty years, either in their original 
form or in more or less garbled translations, have formed the bulk of our military mental 
pabulum. 

One has only to eliminate the purely imaginary conception that it hurts more to 
be killed by a bullet that has flown, say, 1,000 yards than by one that has only traversed 
100; that it matters to a deal man at which end of the barrel the missile which 
stretched him was originally inserted ; an] to measure the enemy’s resistance by the 
number of bullets to be encountered, irrespective of the number of men who fired them, 
or the rapidity with which they were discharged, to find in the old battles, such as 
Sir Harry Smith and his contemporaries describe them, often models of what the conduct 
of such encounters should be. 

Meckel, perhaps the ablest of all living tactical authorities, still upholds the con- 
duct of the Napoleonic battle as ideal, and we would go but a step further and suggest 
that allowing for the greater ranges at which fighting commences nowadays, the Duke’s 
battles will serve as better models than the Gravelottes and St. Privats of more modern 


days. 


PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY DURING APRIL, 1902. 


Manuale di Balistica Esterna. By Commandante G. Ronca. 2 Vols. 8vo. Livorno, 
1901. 





Manuale del Tiro. By Commandante G. Ronca. 8vo. Livorno, 1901. 


O Tiro Nacional. By D. A. RopRiIGuEs. 8vo. Lisbon, 1902. 
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A History of Russia from the Birth of Peter the Great to the Death of Alewander IT 
By W. R. MorFILL. Crown 8vo. 7s. td. London, 1902. 

Buller's Campaign with the Natal Field Force of 1900. By E. BLAKE KNOX. 8vo. 
London, 1902. 

Report of the Seventy-First Mecting of the British Association. Svo. London. 1901. 

Breaking and Riding, with Military Commentaries. By JAMES FILLIS. Translated 
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mandant BALAGNY. 8vo. Paris, 1902, 
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ANON. Crown 8vo. London, 1902. 
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London, 1902. 
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Eintheilung und Dislokation der Russischen Armee. Searbeitet von Major VON 
My | 


CARLOWITZ-MAXEN. Svo. Leipzig, 1902. 


Sarage Island: An Account of a Sojourn in Uiné and Tonga, By BAstL THOMSON. 


8vo. London, 1902. 





Le Programme Maritime de 1900-1906. Crown 8vo. Paris, 1902. 
La Cavalerie Russe dans la Guerre de 1877-1878, By Colonel JULES DE CHABOT, 


8vo. Paris, 1902. 
21st Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, 1899-1900, Parts II. 


[IL.,and IV. Imp. 8vo. Washington, 1901. 


Die Organisation der Russischen Armee. By Nittmeister A. VON DRYGALSKI, 8vo. 
Leipzig, 1902. 





Was lehrt uns der Burenkrieg, fiir unseren Infantericangriff.. By Lieut.-Colonel von 
LINDENAU. 8vo. Berlin, 1902. 
With the Naval Brigade in Natal, 1899-1900, 3y Lieutenant C. R. N. BURNE, RN. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. London, 1902. 
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The Lives of the Euglish R-gicides. By Rey. MARK Nopne. 2 vols. Sve. London, 


179s, 


Mooltan, during and after the Siege. By JOHN DuNLOP. Royal 4to. London, 1840. 


An Illustrated Record ef the Campaign of Waterlw. By R. Bowyer. Demy fol. 


London, 1815. 
Views of Places in the Kingdom of Vysore and the Country of 77, /poo Sultan, with 


Conciss Descriptions of the Places drawn, By BR. H. CoLEBROOK. Folio 


The Naval Annual, 1992. Edited by the Hon. T. A. BRASSEY. Sve. Portsmouth. 102, 


Handhook of the Medicul Organisations (chiefly for War) of Foreign Aries, Official 


Copy. By Lieut.-Colonel FRANK Howmrpb, A.M.S. (Retired Pay). Crown Sve. 


London, 1902. 


Sechsziq Juhre des Kaukasisehen Krivqe es, mit hesanderer Beriicksichtiquugy dus 


Feldzuges im Nirdliehen Dayhestan im Jahre 1S39, Translated from the 


original Russian into German by G. BAUMGARTEN. Svo. Geipzig. 861. 
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